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I. 


Y a sudden sharp pitching of the boat Lieutenant Zachary Cowles 

B was awakened from his uncomfortable sleep. Clutching at the 

damp gunwales, he sat up between the thwarts, whither he had 

slipped down in his weariness during the night. Staring about him 

with the sleep yet thick in his brain, he shouted twice, but with an air 
of little expecting an answer. 

As he grew well awake, it seemed to him that the fog which shut 
him in on every side was sticking in his throat, or even that his voice, 
however vigorously he shouted, declined to venture away through the 
white, enshrouding vapors. The whimsical notion took him that his 
calls, terrified at the ghostly obscurity, did not more than slip over the 
boatside to cling beneath the dipping and sliding gunwales. Then, 
slapping a handful of water into his face to clear his brain of such 
fantasies, he sat up upon the thwart and laughed aloud at his folly in 
taking the trouble to call. He knew that his ship might, like enough, 
by this time be two score leagues away. 

A little before noon of the day preceding, his ship, then lying be- 
calmed in Fundy mouth about half a mile off the northwest corner of 
the coast of Acadie, Lieutenant Cowles had taken the gig and rowed 
alone towards shore. Strange as it may seem, the shore he sought being 
a hostile one, it was with the Captain’s leave that he had started on his 
solitary enterprise. The ship was the God’s Providence, a sturdy, five- 
gun brig of Boston. The ship’s company, for the most part, was made 
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up of Massachusetts sailor-traders, who had set out to make reprisals on 
the troublesome French settlement of Port Royal and incidentally to 
gather such trophies as might come their way. To every man of the 
company it was known that at this time much treasure of furs and 
plate was rumored to be hidden behind the sodded ramparts of Port 
Royal; and this rumor, be it said, had done not a little to fire the 
avenging ardor of their patriotism. But to the Captain, one Master 
Nathaniel Seery, of Plymouth, there had come by devious ways a tale 
of gold and amethyst and malachite to be found on a certain distant 
corner of the northwest coast of Acadie. This tale he had conveyed, 
under pledge of silence, to his friend, Lieutenant Zachary Cowles, whom 
he knew to be at the same time adventurous and prudent, a loyal gentle- 
man, and, though of great estate, not too proud to take further profit 
of fortune’s favor. On this occasion, then, when calm sea and full tide 
were found conspiring to hold the God’s Providence just off the point 
where, as Captain Seery conjectured, the mines might most reasonably 
be sought, it was judged well that Master Cowles should make his 
expedition unattended. 

“ There’ll be more gold there, Zachary, than we have any reason to 
look for,”-said Captain Nathaniel, “if there’s more than enough for 
just the two of us.” And with this sentiment Zachary Cowles had 
found himself in laughing accord. There was no more rashness than 
fitted with his spirit in going ashore alone, seeing that that coast for 
miles about was known to be desolate, and they were yet a day’s sail 
from the hornets’ nest of Port Royal, which it was their desire to 
smoke out. 

Had the company of the God’s Providence been better acquainted 
with those Acadian waters Lieutenant Cowles might have set out less 
hardily on his venture. He would have known that two perils might 
beset him, either one liable to tax his resources to the utmost. He had 
never experienced the incredibly swift turns of the Fundy tides, whose 
drifts and cross-currents gave anxiety to the wariest Acadian pilots; 
and he had never even dreamed of the suddenness of the Acadian fogs. 
When he left the ship it was slack tide, and she lay idly swinging in 
water too deep for anchorage. A clear sun cheerfully flooded her trim 
spars and rigging and white decks, and gleamed on the long brass swivel 
mounted in her bows. The shore, a line of broken gray-and-purple 
rocks surmounted by dark-green forest, wore a countenance of encour- 
agement in the cordial light; and to Lieutenant Zachary it seemed an 
easy thing which he had set himself to do that sunny noonday. As a 
matter of fact, he was even then on his way to the learning of a lesson 
which nature loves to teach to the gay and confident, that mischief brews 
most briskly behind a mask of cheer. 

Rowing a strong and eager stroke, the adventurer had covered per- 
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haps two-thirds of the space between ship and shore when his keel was 
caught in the grip of a tearing current, and over his shoulder he saw 
the rocks slip past at a marvellous speed. Next he noted that the ship 
was smoothly moving away in an opposite direction; and from this he 
concluded that the tide had changed, leaving him in the clutch of a 
strong shore eddy. Not greatly disturbed by this, he nevertheless made 
note of it with some care, considering how it might affect his return to 
the ship. Then he scanned the shore for a landing-place, the boat being 
by this time swept far past the little inlet for whose mouth he had been 
steering. Observing no point quite practicable, he set himself with 
mighty strokes to stem the exasperating eddy and work back to the inlet. 
A very few minutes of such rowing as made the veins stand out on his 
forehead proved the futility of this effort, and, resting on his oars, he 
turned to look at the ship. 

' There she lay, trim, beautiful, and familiar in the clear light, 
though, to be sure, somewhat startlingly farther off than he had ex- 
pected. But as he looked the distinctness of her outlines was dimmed. 
It was as if a veil had been cast over her. He rubbed his eyes, thinking 
that the shine of the water had “perhaps dazzled them. Then, in a 
second, bank on bank of white clouds, thinly ragged along their upper 
edges, closed about the ship and engulfed her. For a moment or two 
the tops of her masts showed above the rolling vapor. Then these also 
vanished. It was as if she had been blotted from the face of the sea 

For a moment or two it was more in wonder than in apprehension 
that Master Zachary watched this ghostly oncoming of the cloud. In 
every direction the surface of the tide, now grown on a sudden gray- 
green and oily, was vanishing under the thick white pall. There was 
an indescribable menace in the soft celerity, the insidious silence, the 
impenetrable whiteness of its approach. In a second or two the shore 
itself began to fade. This aroused the solitary oarsman to a sense of 
his peril, and, wheeling the boat sharply, he began rowing with all his 
strength towards the point where, as he guessed, he had seen the God’s 
Providence disappear. 

The next moment the fog closed thick about him, and he felt him- 
self alone with silence made visible. Not two boat-lengths from the 
stern could he see, and a certain chill crept in upon his confident spirit. 
Feeling very sure of his course, however, this but lent the more vigor to 
his oarstroke, and he dashed on, with set lips and heavy breathing, till 
he concluded that he must be near the ship, or at least within hailing 
distance. He stopped rowing, and was gathering breath for a mighty 
“ Ahoy!” when heavily through the fog came the boom of a cannon. 

His jaw dropped with amazement and dismay. The sound, instead 
of coming over his bow, distinct and close at hand, was directly astern 
and bewilderingly remote. He knew the sound right well as the voice 
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of the long swivel in the bows of the God’s Providence. He knew that 
the ship was signalling for his guidance through the fog. But how was 
it possible that he should be so completely turned about? There was 
something very daunting to his spirit in the fact that all his vehement 
striving had served but to carry him the farther from his goal, the 
deeper into the peril of which he now began to realize the full signifi- 
cance. With painstaking calculation he turned the boat square about, 
paused to assure himself (with absolutely no means of assurance) that 
he was right, and then resumed his rowing with an energy more 
violent than judicious. So violent was it, indeed, that within half-a- 
dozen strokes he smashed a thole-pin and fell backward sprawling. 

As he fell he struck his head on the thwart behind him. It was a 
rude buffet. He got up half stunned, with a singing in his ears, and so 
confused that he quite forgot to allow for the change in his course which 
such an accident would cause. Hastily putting in a new thole-pin, he 
fell to rowing again with undiminished confidence, till suddenly the 
summons from the ship came once more thundering thickly through the 
fog, and he stopped with oars hanging in mid-air. The sound this time 
was even more distant than before, and seemed to be on his extreme 
left. Even of this, however, he felt uncertain the moment the pon- 
derous reverberations ceased. The blow and the fog together had com- 
pleted his confusion, and it was now with distinct hesitancy that he 
once more attempted to set his course. Nevertheless, as soon as he had 
done so it was not in his nature to hesitate. Committing himself fully 
to the hazard, he rowed for some minutes at top speed, and when the 
gun called to him again through the white gloom the sound was not 
only faint with distance, but apparently on his starboard quarter. Then 
he realized that he was lost. 

Even so, however, he preferred doing to waiting. For a minute or 
two he experimented cautiously, turning the boat this way and that 
to determine the drift of that sinister, leaden-colored current, which 
was all that he could see beyond his gunwales. Then, having satisfied 
himself that he was at last going with the current, and therefore ac- 
complishing something, whatever that something might be, he settled 
down to a bout of dogged rowing. His brows were knit, his Jaws were 
grimly set. He was bent upon arriving somewhere. 

By this time all signals from the ship had ceased, from which he 
properly concluded: that either the drift or his misapplied energies had 
carried him beyond earshot of even the long brass swivel. By and by he 
noticed a change in the light which filtered through the pall of the fog, 
and realized that the afternoon was wearing to an end. He kept on 
rowing, however, till at last the darkness shut down upon him. This, 
to his impatiently angry nerves, was an actual relief, as it made the fog 
invisible. Mere darkness, however thick, was something he knew and 
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felt at home in, but the white impenetrability of the fog had chilled 
him by its strangeness. 

For some time after nightfall he kept on rowing. Once he came 
within sound of breakers, and his trained ear recognized the voice of a 
menacing coast whereon it would be impossible to make a landing in 
the dark. After considering till the loud threat sounded close under 
his bow, he turned about and rowed hard till it had faded to no more 
than the ghost of a memory. Then, having hauled in the oars that he 
might ponder awhile upon his most strange and disquieting situation, 
he was so heedlessly weary as to fall asleep, forgetful of every peril 


of reef or tide. 
II. 


Or his awakening the story has been told. As he came completely 
back to the possession of his wits, he felt that, cold, drenched, cramped, 
and hungry though he was, he was fortunate to have slept through a 
night which must otherwise have bored him so intolerably. Of the perils 
through which he had come safely he thought little, having had ex- 
perience in many an uncertain bivouac. He had come safely through 
them, and he therefore cast them behind, forgotten. Now, however, he 
set his numbed hands briskly to the oars, having caught the sound of 
breakers on either side. 

From the pitching of the boat and the nearness of the sound he 
knew that he was in a narrow, tumultuous tide-way, presumably between 
an island and the mainland; and he made such shift as he could, with 
no guidance but that of his ears, to hold a course midway between. In 
a few minutes the noise of the breakers receded, and he emerged into 
silence and smooth water. 

For a time, now, he was content to drift, trusting to the tides to 
solve his riddle for him. He tried to smoke, but found his tobacco wet. 
Then for an hour or thereabouts he rowed at hap-hazard to set his chill 
blood flowing, but presently desisted and laid down the oars with a 
slam on reflecting that this stimulating exercise would add fuel to the 
vain hunger for breakfast which was by now consuming him. 

For an hour or two he drifted. Then his heart leaped at the sound 
of light waves lapping on a kindly beach. He seized the oars and pushed 
forward eagerly. In a moment or two the gentle and welcoming noise 
was all about him, and he judged himself to be within the arms of a 
little bay. All at once a darkness rose up through the blank fog. This 
darkness resolved itself into comfortable masses of leafage. He saw, 
close under his prow, a line of red and foam-fringed beach, and with 
impetuous strokes he ran the boat far up upon the sand. Not pausing 
to drag it to a safe distance from the clutch of the tide, he ran eagerly 
up the beach and shouted. Friend or foe, as he might chance to evoke, 
he was seeking humanity—and breakfast. 
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No voice replied to him; but, as if disturbed by his calls, the fog 
magically lifted and withdrew. It seemed as if it were being sucked up 
and exhaled away to seaward; and there, within so scant a time as takes 
to tell it, was the good sun shining down from a clear blue heaven upon 
as pleasant a landscape as one could wish to see. The shores, richly 
wooded with birch, maple, ash, and dark-green, pointed fir, came down 
about a sheltered bay whose waters gleamed tranquilly in the sunshine. 
Off shore the blue-green, quivering levels were dotted with islands, 
wooded and fair. 

Hapless indeed seemed his case, alone in the land of his enemies; 
yet he drew himself to his full six foot of stature, filled his lungs with 
the sweet air, adjusted the wet ribbon that knotted his brown queue, 
and felt boyishly interested in whatever fate might befall. Even though 
he were hungry, life was good. Questing along the skirts of the wood- 
land he came on a raspberry thicket in full fruit, whereat he eased his 
appetite for the moment. Then he looked to his pistols, bethinking 
himself that all this fairness of prospect might hide foes. Withdrawing 
the sodden charges, he reached for his powder-horn and prepared to 
reload. To his disgust, all the powder was wet. The brine had soaked 
in through the stopper. He had no weapon left him but his sword. 

He shrugged his shoulders and took this calamity with composure, 
having more inclination to the steel than to the dirty explosive. Thrust- 
ing the useless pistols back into his belt, he turned his face inland, 
having a mind to try his fortune without further delay. As he turned, 
he fancied that he caught sight of a slim form vanishing among the 
trees. He sprang forward eagerly; but failing to get another glimpse 
of the alluring apparition, he concluded that what he had seen was but 
the illusion of a fasting brain. The next moment he quitted the broad 
sunlight of the beach and found himself in the solemn, vaulted glooms 
of the ancient forest. 

A few minutes later, as he was pushing his way through a tangle of 
underbrush, the smell of the bruised stems sweet in his sea-weary 
nostrils, he caught the distinct sound of a keel grating on the beach. 
Rushing back at full speed he burst out upon the shore. To his amazed 
dismay, the boat was gone. 

It was gone, but not far; it was floating about a rod from shore; 
and in it, lightly balancing the oars and scrutinizing him with a dis- 
concerting brilliancy of great eyes, sat a slim, dark-faced girl. 

“Stop! Stop!” he shouted angrily, jumping to the conclusion that 
she proposed to take away the boat. 

“T am stopping, Sir Englishman,” she answered i in French, a little, 
derisive smile upon her lips. 

“Bring back my boat, Madame!” he demanded in her own tongue, 
forgetting his manners in the urgency of his case. 
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“ Oh, but no, indeed, Monsieur, I assure you!” she replied; and with 
a couple of expert strokes she sent the boat shooting seaward. 

A moment ago he had hated the little craft heartily enough, but now 
it seemed to him a treasure beyond all price, his only hope of ever re- 
turning to his own country. Thinking to intimidate the saucy chit, he 
snatched a pistol from his belt and levelled it. 

“Bring back my boat!” he thundered. 

The girl laughed—a merry peal of mockery, and very musical, as 
his ears could not but perceive for all his fuming. 

“You would not shoot a woman, Monsieur,” she protested, “ even 
though you are a Bastonnais !” 

Now, as Lieutenant Zachary Cowles very well knew, he could not 
have drawn trigger on the maid had a crown and a kingdom been at 
stake, but he feared to let her see this. 

“By God, Madame, I would!” he swore,—“ under some circum- 
stances.” 

“ But these, now, are not the circumstances, are they, Monsieur ?” 
He looked at her in silence for a long minute, considering. What a 
bewitching gypsy she was! The small, nut-brown, thin face, long-oval 
and fine cut; the mouth, not small but unspeakably scarlet; the eyes, 
dark and full of a dancing gleam, making a miracle of radiance that 
went near to dazzling him into instant subjection. She wore a beaded 
Indian jacket and short skirt of fine white dressed deerskin; and on 
her hair, which curved in thick, rebellious masses on either side of her 
face, half hiding her small ears, was an audacious little cap of scarlet 
cloth. 

Now Master Zachary Cowles, though in his way he had dallied with 
love some half score fleeting times, had yet made shift, in the face of 
public disapproval, to remain a bachelor up to five-and-thirty years. 
Never before, however, had his eyes fallen upon anything in woman’s 
shape that so stirred his imagination as did this slim, mocking girl. 
He threw down his pistol on the sand, repudiating it. What use in 
pretending to be a ruffian when those clear eyes so easily looked him 
through. 

“No, Madame,” he confessed, “these are, in truth, not the circum- 
stances. I certainly could not fire upon you, though my life, and many 
a life besides, depended on it!” 

“ Not even if it did not chance that your powder is wet ?” she asked. 
And from this he knew that, from the safe screen of the woods, she 
had been watching him since his landing. 

“TI throw myself upon your mercy!” said he. “I am a——” 

“You had better, indeed, Monsieur!” she flashed out, interrupting 
him without ceremony. And she lifted a small, richly inlaid musket 
which lay on the thwarts beside her. 
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Lieutenant Zachary bowed low, acknowledging the strategic domi- 
nance of her position. 

“The brave and the powerful can afford to be generous, Madame,” 
he protested. “I am alone in the land of my enemies. And I am 
amazingly hungry. I appeal to you for protection.” 

In spite of his surrender, there was an amused confidence in his 
tone. The situation, for him, had taken on a certain piquancy. But at 
his last words the girl’s gaze grew suddenly grave and cold. She had 
suffered herself to play with him for a few moments, velvet pawed, but 
now she felt it was time to let him feel her claws. 

“T think you hardly realize your own presumption, Master English- 
man,” she said slowly. “ Whose fault is it that you are in the land of 
your enemies? How dare you so lightly claim protection from a 
daughter of this land which you have come to harry with sword and 
flame? What are you so much better than a pirate? Is it hospitality, 
or a halter, that you deserve, Monsieur ?” 

Having nothing to the point to reply, he cast down his eyes de- 
jectedly—though, indeed, they were finding it a fair occupation to watch 
the play of her countenance. After a moment’s silence he looked up 
again and questioned her face. It was inscrutable and far from 
encouraging. 

“Faith, Madame, you have me on the hip,” he confessed ruefully. 
“This time I came as an enemy, but, I protest, as an open enemy, who 
plays fair the rude but noble game of war. Surely I am become harm- 
less enough, as Fortune has willed it. Would you see a helpless enemy 
starve?” 

He spoke now earnestly, almost passionately, for whatever his failure 
to appreciate the full peril of his situation, his craving for breakfast 
had become a matter of grave moment in his eyes. But as he looked 
at the slim tyrant and considered how his seasoned wits and courage 
were at the mercy of the girl his mood underwent another change. 

“Indeed,” he went on, seeing that she made no immediate answer, 
“T am already growing repentant, Madame. It repents me, not that I 
have come to this lovely, though naturally inhospitable, land, but that 
it is as an enemy I have come to it.” 

Her brows drew together and her scarlet lips closed firmly. It was 
plain that if there were to be any touch of raillery in this interview, it 
was not Master Zachary Cowles that should be permitted to indulge 
in it. 

“It pleases you to be pleasant,” she said severely ; “let me remind 
you that at this moment the guns of your piratical ship may be shatter- 
ing the homes of my people in Port Royal.” 

“I pray God that no kinsman of yours be within range of those 
good guns!” he cried, with a sincerity that was transparently personal. 
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There was a faint ring of scorn in her young voice as she answered, 
“They are no kin of mine, Monsieur, the good folk of Port Royal. I 
am niece of the Governor. But such as they are, they are my fellow- 
countrymen, and their enemies are my enemies. I must ask you to 
consider yourself my prisoner.” 

“T might consider many a fate worse, Madame,” he answered with 
alacrity. This, in fact, was exactly what he desired, conceiving that it 
would secure to him three most excellent things—her presence, fair 
provender, and a mild captivity. When a healthy man has not within 
twenty-four hours broken fast the impatience of his appetite is prone to 
make itself felt even through the most thrilling of conditions. Bowing 
low, he drew his sword, and taking it by the point held it out across the 
space of rippling water. 

“Tam much honored to surrender my sword into such lovely, if not 
such gentle, little hands. But in truth, fair lady, I know not how to 
surrender it, unless you will condescend to come and take it. I swim 
but indifferently well in these stiff clothes.” 

The severity of her lips relaxed ever so little. Then a mocking smile 
flashed over them, and she dipped her oars doubtfully. This relenting, 
however, was but for an instant. Her face grew cold again with swift 
distrust. 

“No,” she said curtly. “Why should I trust a Bastonnaise? They 
are all crafty and perfidious. Toss your sword to me here and I will 
catch it!” 

Zachary’s face flushed red under the insult. For a moment he stood 
silent. Strangely enough, he felt no less hurt than angry. The affront 
was peculiarly bitter coming from her, who, as he had flattered himself, 
might have discerned his breeding. At length, gathering his wits, he 
thrust the sword back into its scabbard. 

“Thank you, Madame, for your courtesy,” said he, bowing stiffly. 
“T shall keep my sword for the present, and surrender it, when I do so, 
to one who understands the point of honor.” 

Turning on his heel he stalked up the beach, hot with indig- 
nation. 

“ Are you English, then, so nice on the point of honor?” he heard 
her ask behind his affronted back. “ Pray pardon me if I wronged you. 
I counsel you to return and surrender to me, lest you fall into less 
generous hands.” 

Now, because her eyes had so wrought mischief in his brain, Zachary 
was obstinate to the verge of childishness in his wounded pride. His 
manners, nevertheless, forbade him to quite ignore her speech. He faced 
about, therefore, and bowed hurriedly, very low, but answered never a 
word. Then he marched, with his fine head held high, straight away 
into the woods. And when sea and shore were shut from view, still 
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before his eyes shone the vision of that slim figure in the boat, confusing 
him. 
III. 

As the green shadows engulfed him he heard a sharp whistle from 

the direction of the boat. He jumped to the conclusion that this was a 
signal from his would-be captor, and likely to result in his being trailed 
and taken. This, however, should it come about through her agency, 
was a fate which he would be at no great pains to avoid. That he must 
be captured, or starve, he knew, and he was already repenting the fit of 
temper which had driven him from that piquant interview. Since 
captivity in some form was inevitable, he desired it in a form which 
seemed to promise certain alleviations. For a moment he wavered, half 
minded to turn back. Then pride and petulance determined him and 
he pushed forward, loudly trampling down the underbrush. The trail 
he left through fern and herbage was such as no pursuer could fail 
to find. 
Having penetrated perhaps a couple of hundred yards into the forest, 
he turned to the left and followed what he took to be the direction of 
the shore, trusting that, in case the lady of the boat should prove so 
cruelly careless as to neglect his capture, he might come upon the sea- 
ward path from some settlement. In the deep woods he found no more 
berries, but from time to time he would stop and tantalize his appetite 
with the sweetish scrapings from the inner bark of a young fir-tree. 
Reminding himself of the enthusiasm with which, in his childish days, 
he had regarded this insipid delicacy, he tried to make believe it satis- 
fied him. Nevertheless, as he went on his interest in the mocking maid 
of the boat and her disastrous eyes was more and more obscured by 
wistful musings upon the broiled fish and hot griddle-cakes with which, 
as he hoped, it might be the kindly custom of the Acadian peasants to 
regale their prisoners of war. 

For all his petulance upon a petty point of honor, however, for all 
his healthy concern about his breakfast, and for all his susceptibility to 
a red mouth and a pair of wonderful eyes, Zachary Cowles was now, as 
always, a good woodsman. He had no intention of losing himself and 
leaving it to others to find him. In a very few minutes he was on the 
alert to note, though half-unconsciously, every forest sign and intima- 
tion. He knew very well that the Acadian settlements were small and 
scattered, the Acadian forests vast, trackless, and unpeopled; and 
though on this benign June morning the solitudes breathed him welcome 
from every airy bloom, and sap-sweet bough, and green, pulsating 
shadow, he had no mind to put himself at their mercy. In his pursuit 
of woodcraft, his following and outwitting and overmastering of the 
wild creatures, he had learned things that made him something more 
than a great hunter. Mixed with the gay confidence and zest of his 
young blood were veins of incongruous subtility learned from his victims 
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and patches of philosophic wisdom which his spirit had acquired in 
the great stillnesses. Among the things he knew which seemed just now 
pertinent to his case was the fact that nature, who to some moods can be 
the most sympathetic of comrades, is apt to be in the hour of need the 
most derisively merciless of tyrants. In this pinch he would choose to 
trust the certain and comprehensible unfriendliness of man rather than 
the uncertain and never wholly comprehensible friendliness of nature. 
And it would have been reasonable to agree (had he permitted himself 
to consider this point at all) that within the imperious jurisdiction of 
the lady who had stolen his boat no rival tyrant save nature herself was 
likely to be tolerated. 

When one treads, knee-deep to waist-deep, the juicy, scented under- 
growth of June, one travels not far without tiring. The sweet resistance 
conquers. Within a short time Master Zachary gave up, cast a glance at 
the sun through the treetops, and turned his steps back towards the 
beach, thinking to follow the easy way of the sands till some fishermen’s 
landing-place should come in sight. No sooner had he yielded, however, 
acknowledging himself worsted by opposing brake and tangle, than 
brake and tangle, not to be outdone in graciousness, yielded in turn to 
him, and he stumbled into a little footpath, which went secretly, thread- 
ing the undergrowth as a shy brook threads a deep-grassed meadow. 

In the soft black mould of the path the wanderer found certain foot- 
prints, the light prints of very small, moccasined feet, so slender and 
fine that their ownership was most readily inferred. This tempting 
trail he eyed for a moment shrewdly, with a smile about his lips. The 
small footsteps led towards the shore and none came back. He cast an 
irresolute glance both ways, muttered “a wild-cat’s trail were safer to 
follow,” then turned and followed eagerly towards the sea. In five 
minutes or less he emerged into the glare of the open beach and peered 
about him hopefully, shading his eyes. Neither boat nor lady was any- 
where to be seen. His face fell and he turned abruptly to follow the 
path back. 

“Where she came from,” he muttered, the disappointment in his 
face changing to a smile of amusement, “may be a good enough place 
for me to go to.” 

Under ordinary circumstances Lieutenant Zachary Cowles, in fol- 
lowing a strange trail through an enemy’s country, would have gone 
like an Indian—furtively, soundlessly, and with a conscious feeling 
about the roots of his scalp. But these Acadians, as he conceived, were 
Christians in their way, though, to be sure, their way was one not highly 
regarded in the Massachusetts Colony. He went openly, therefore, in 
the hope of disarming hostility by frankness. Well he knew that when 
craft is useless it is very much worse than useless. Presently, at a dis- 
tance of perhaps half a mile back from the shore, this furtive trail ran 
at right angles into a broader and more trodden path. He stooped and 
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carefully examined the soft ground till he was satisfied that those prints 
of little moccasins had come from the left. To the left therefore he 
turned, and hastened forward confidently. He had not gone above three 
hundred yards when the dense shadow of the woods thinned away sud- 
denly before him, and he came out upon a ragged, untilled clearing, 
studded with gray stumps and vivid green thickets. In the centre of 
the clearing stood a small, square, squat building of the semblance of a 
blockhouse. At the militant suggestion of this little wilderness post 
the soldier in Zachary made him pause to reconnoitre before venturing 
within range. As he halted a musket-shot rang out from down the trail 
behind him, and a bullet hummed viciously past his ear. 


IV. 


On the instant Zachary Cowles sprang aside, into the shelter of a 
thicket, and whipped out his ready sword. A second later two burly 
ruffians, with a sea-going awkwardness in their gait, rushed upon him. 
The foremost brandished a huge, broad-bladed cutlass of a foreign 
pattern, which even at that exciting moment caught Lieutenant Zach- 
ary’s eye. The other swung his smoking musket as if it were a club. — 

As we have seen, it had been the wanderer’s purpose to surrender at 
the first decent opportunity, for who was he to withstand a whole vice- 
royalty? But that traitorous shot from behind had banished all thought 
of surrender, and the truculent demeanor of these two scoundrels stirred 
up his wrath. Plainly it was no prisoner they wanted, but plunder, or 
perhaps revenge for some fishing-boat or shad-nets destroyed by New 
England raiders. Their swart faces, beneath dirty caps of blue woollen, 
wore a set and yellow-toothed grin of vindictiveness as they came on 
like mad bulls. 

The New Englander set his back to a tree, as if he would oppose 
madness to madness and singly withstand their rush. And thus they 
were led on to their fate. His slender sword would have availed but 
little to stay their clownish impetus; but even as they thought the 
affair as good as ended he stepped nimbly aside, parrying a wild sweep 
of the cutlass. They were not nimble, these heavy-booted fishermen. 
As they stumbled, clumsily checking their rush, the New Englander 
made a lightning thrust, and he of the cutlass, who seemed the more 
dangerous of the two, pitched forward with an unpleasant, gurgling 
sigh. 
From policy, no less than from inclination, Zachary would fain have 
spared his second assailant, and springing back he dropped his point, at 
the same time lifting his left hand with a gesture of protest. But the 
rascal now saw red, and rushed in with a sort of wordless bellow. He 
had his wits about him, however, for he shortened his grip on his musket, 
taking it midlength and so making of it a speedy and dangerous weapon, 
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such as no sword could hope to parry. There was nothing for it but to 
avoid those flail-like strokes, and with some difficulty (for the fellow 

was quick on his feet) as well as with a growing anger Master Zachary 

avoided. It galled him to be so kept moving, and by such an antagonist. 

Twice his point darted in, bright and swift as a snake-tongue, drawing 

blood from arm and shoulder; but twice at least his own head escaped 

by no more than a hair’s-breadth. It was cloddish work, and shame 

swelled in the soldier’s heart at what he held an ignoble situation. Yet 
he saw well that he would be worsted if he should relax but for a second, 

so he put the best of his cunning into the combat and thanked his good 
fortune that he was no way scant of wind. At last, however, his chance 

came. His thrust went under, instead of into, the opposing arm, and 
no second thrust was needed. After a momentary thrill of savage ex- 
ultation, he looked down with something of regret at the huddled, sturdy 
figure where it lay among the green brakes, so still now, and but a 
heart-beat back so threatening and so furious. Then thoughtfully he 
dried his blade with a handful of leaves and went on slowly towards the 
blockhouse, satisfied that, having manifested no interest in the late 
disagreement, it must be quite empty of life. 

The massive door of the structure stood invitingly ajar. He knocked 
respectfully, then imperatively, and getting no answer, walked in. The 
place was empty. But a broad bunk in one corner, half filled with hay 
and a heap of blue and yellow blankets, proclaimed that it was not 
always lacking an occupant. The floor was roughly boarded over along 
the side where stood the bunk, but the rest of it was bare earth. Oppo- 
site the bunk was a rough but massive fireplace, where from a heap of 
ashes a thin blue stream of smoke curled up about the blackened bottom 
of a copper pot hanging from the crane. With a sudden, eager moisture 
in his mouth Zachary peered into the pot, hoping for some rich soup or 
stew, and turned away in angry disappointment when he found only 
water. Beside the fireplace was a clumsy wooden settle with a black- 
and-white dressed cow-hide thrown over it, and next to the settle a rude 
table bearing two wooden platters. One of these platters was quite 
empty and clean. But the other bore the hard, meagre heel of a dark 
loaf, either of rye or buckwheat. 

Hard though it was, the vigorous white tecth of Master Zachary 
made short work of the crust, which merely whetted his appetite. Espy- 
ing a cupboard in the nook behind the chimney, he laid impatient hand 
upon the door, which was tightly closed. It came open with a squeak, 
and at the same instant the big door behind him closed with a bang. 

Zachary was across the room with a bound and wrenching furiously 
at the solid planking. But in vain. It was securely fastened on the 


outside. 
“Trapped!” he growled; then turned, set his back against the 
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door, and eyed the windows apprehensively, expecting attack in some 
form. There was no immediate demonstration, however. Then he 
muttered savagely,— 

“Tf I can’t get out, no one else shall get in!” and shot the heavy 
wooden bar which served as bolt. He was resolved that his prison should 
be also his fortress. This done, he stole to one of the narrow windows 
to look out. Just as he reached it, however, a creeping sensation at the 
back of his neck made him turn his head quickly, and he found the 
muzzle of a musket confronting him in the window opposite. 

Behind the musket was the small, mocking face of the lady of the 
boat. Her eyes, at this moment, were rather disquietingly cool and her 
red mouth set firmly. The prisoner, however, felt a sudden comfort at 
her coming, an absurd sense of her being, although an enemy, yet not a 
stranger. At the same time a certain resentment at being trapped 
surged up foolishly within him. 

“T am at your service, Madame,” he said, bowing stiffly. 

A flicker of amusement passed over her face at this. Then her 
mouth hardened again. 

“Tf that is the case, will you give up your sword now, Monsieur?” 
she asked. 

“ By your leave, Madame,” replied Zachary, remembering his slight 
and once more forgetful of his eagerness to surrender, “I will continue 
to retain it. I am no more worthy of trust now than I was an hour 
gone.” 

“ Pardon me, Monsieur,” retorted the girl crisply, “ but you are now 
entirely worthy of my confidence, being securely shut up and quite 
harmless. In truth, I have a desire for your sword, and will accept it 
now directly from your hand.” 

With the last words her voice grew less austere, and Zachary 
hesitated. 

“ Had I given it up an hour back, Madame,” said he irresolutely, 
“I know not where my soul might have been by now, but this poor 
body would have been food for the crows.” 

The girl laughed whimsically. 

“To care for your soul were all too heavy a care for me, Monsieur,” 
she answered, “ but as for the poor body, it would have been under my 
protection, as my prisoner.” 

“ What an ass I have been, to be sure,” thought Zachary. Aloud he 
said,— 

“TI should have been quite safe, of course, under the protection of 
—of whom, Madame, may I be permitted to ask?” 

“Never mind my name, Monsieur,” replied the girl almost rudely. 
“But you would have been comparatively safe, at least for the time, if 
the outrages of your countrymen have not enraged our people beyond 
all endurance.” 
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“As for my countrymen,” protected Zachary stoutly, “I'll wager 
that they have not transgressed beyond the harsh customs of war. But 
as for myself, I am proud to be in your debt for my safety, Madame. 
My captivity has this incalculable compensation, that I could not be 
more completely prisoner, though shut in these four walls, than, having 
once seen you, I should always be, though free to wander over all the 
world!” And with this fine speech he passed his hilt through the 
window. 

To the compliment the lady paid no heed; but she lowered her 
musket, and silently, with lips pursed as one who weighs a problem, 
accepted the sword. After examining it carefully and poising it as 
one familiar with such weapons, to the New Englander’s astonishment 
she handed it back through the window. 

“Keep it for me, Monsieur,” she said, with a certain raillery in 
her voice, “ I have no immediate use for it. And pray polish it well, for 
I like not those marks upon it.” 

Before Zachary had sufficiently recovered himself to make rejoinder 
she was gone, and seemed to take with her half the brilliancy of the 
June day. So almost gracious had been her voice in those last few 
words that Zachary sat down and stared unseeing about the walls of his 
prison. <A pleased smile lightened his face, and for the moment he for- 
got he was a prisoner. He even, for half a moment, forgot he was 
hungry. Then he remembered, and the boyish satisfaction left his face. 
He sprang to the door and tried it. It was still securely fastened on 
the outside. He was still a prisoner, that was sure, for all Mademoi- 
selle’s brief gleam of graciousness. Somewhat sourly he resumed his 
interrupted exploration of the cupboard. There was nothing there but 
a hard and mouldy rind of cheese, which he ate with relish, a leathern 
pouch containing gunpowder, and a bar of lead for bullets. These 
munitions of war he patted with delight. There was no bullet-mould to 
be found anywhere, but beside the fireplace was a box containing flint 
and steel and tinder and an iron ladle which had evidently been used 
for melting lead, as its inner surface was streaked with silvery metal. 
Zachary knew he could get along well enough without a bullet-mould. 

He was by this time thirsty as well as hungry, but on this point he 
felt no longer anxious. Being now the prisoner of Mademoiselle, with 
full confidence and as much patience as he could muster he relinquished 
responsibility to her. In one respect, however, he felt that he must 
look out for himself. The narrow, unglazed openings which served 
the blockhouse for windows were so situated as to command a view of 
every corner of the interior. He had no liking for the idea that hostile 
eyes might peer in upon him while he slept. Wrenching up some of the 
heavy hewn planks which formed the floor of his prison, he disposed 
them about his bunk so as to make it a place of complete concealment 
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and shelter. While engaged in this task he noticed how soft the earth 
was underneath the floor, and realized, though with no adequate thrill 
of joy, that if need should arise he would be able to burrow an exit to 
the outer world. 

As Zachary stood back to approve his handiwork he heard a scratch- 
ing sound behind him and wheeled with a start. Those open loopholes 
were a strain upon the nerves. Sure enough, as might have been ex- 
pected where there were loopholes to invite, the muzzle of a musket was 
just intruding itself. The menace of its aspect, however, was effectually 
softened by the fact that it bore a brown jug and a little wicker basket. 
These Zachary hastened to accept. Whereupon the musket was as 
hastily withdrawn, and Zachary found himself bowing elaborate grati- 
tude to the space of empty green beyond the window. Behind the 
musket he had seen nothing more than a hand,—white, indeed, and 
well kept, but large, and assuredly not the hand of Mademoiselle,—a 
man’s hand, beyond peradventure. 

“May I not know the name of one to whom I am so indebted?” 
begged Zachary, staring at the vacant window. There was no answer, 
except the far-off whistle of a white-throat from a fir-tree across the 
clearing. Then, drawn by an irresistible fragrance from the basket, he 
turned eagerly to learn Mademoiselle’s idea of how a prisoner of hers 
should fare. 

The contents of the basket, whatever they were, were so fastidiously 
covered with the finest of white napery that Zachary felt himself greatly 
complimented at the outset. Though his appetite was ravenous, he 
held himself in restraint, like a wise child about to open a gift, willing 
to prolong the delight of anticipation. He took time to look at the 
crest embroidered daintily on the corner of the napkin. Then, un- 
covering a roasted chicken, a generous cut of cold meat pasty, a small 
barley loaf, a pat of golden butter, and a little bowl of some red-colored 
fruit conserve which he did not recognize, he congratulated himself on 
having fallen captive to one who had no less appreciation of his appetite 
than of his breeding. The jug he found to contain a very excellent, if 
somewhat fiery, Spanish wine, much to his taste. Having made a most 
comforting meal, his desires turned to his pipe, which he found safe 
in his pocket. But as for his tobacco—alas, his pouch was soaked in 
salt water, where he had lain upon it all night in the bottom of the boat. 
With pensive disgust he surveyed the sodden mess, then spread it un- 
hopefully in the sunniest of the loopholes to dry. Though it would, 
without doubt, be sorry stuff to smoke, he reflected that the experiment- 
ing with it, even the proving of its demerits, might serve to while away 
some monotonous hours. Just then by some caprice he chanced to look 
again into the basket, and there at the bottom, under a napkin, he found 
a little, carved wooden pipe and a coarse twist of tobacco. On this latter 
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he pounced eagerly, and as he sniffed its rather crude aroma he glanced 
around the room with a foolish, irrepressible grin of satisfaction. 

The pipe which he found in the basket was exquisitely carved, and 
Zachary eyed it with approval. Nevertheless, it was his own well-tried 
consoler of many a toilsome vigil that he chose to fill and light. By 
this choice he showed himself yet heart-whole, for all the bewildering 
eye-shots of his inscrutable and imperious captor. In fact, the lady 
who had so unexpectedly and, it seemed, effectually assumed control of 
his destinies was just now no more than a radiant but elusive thread 
woven into the tissue of his dreams. Unquestionably, he was alone, 
helpless, a prisoner among foes of whom his countrymen could expect 
small mercy. Yet as he lay on his back in the bunk and blew long 
clouds of the rough Acadian tobacco he felt ridiculously at ease and 
content with this latest whim of fate. He had none at home in Boston 
town to fret overmuch on his behalf. He was not worrying greatly as to 
the enterprise of his comrades on shipboard, whom he held very well able 
to take care of themselves. With wealth and leisure to command, ad- 
venture was the spur to all his action, and here he had fallen promptly 
upon abundant adventure from the hour of leaving the ship. Mystery 
was the lure of his longings, and mystery was surely all about him. It 
had enshrouded him in the fog upon the bay. It seemed to peer in upon 
him now from every little loophole with its shaft of light. He was 
well housed, for which he cared not a jot. He was well fed, for which 
he cared emphatically. He had his sword, for which he cared more than 
words could tell. And though everything was so quiet about the block- 
house that he could hear distinctly the crisp fluttering of poplar leaves 
outside, the stillness was of that nature which hints of interesting things 
to happen. However, none of these interesting things were happening 
at the moment, so, very composedly, Lieutenant Zachary Cowles fell 
asleep. 

V. 

Tue afternoon sun rolled down the sky and dropped in splendor 
behind the serried black crests of the fir-woods. As the fiery gold died 
away to a broad wash of amber crossed by two level lines of crimson, and 
the upper sky bloomed softly into pale tones of lilac and aerial green, 
the hermit thrushes in the woods all about the clearing began to chant 
their tranquilly ecstatic responses—slow, thrilling phrases from golden 
flutes and silver bells inextricably involved. The cadenced enchantment 
stole in through the loopholes with the dusk and the dewy evening 
scents; but the tired prisoner slept on, only dreaming the more 
pleasantly for these influences. Then the hermits stopped, and the 
nighthawks, swooping in the pale dome of sky, began their twanging of 
high, mysterious strings. And the forest night closed down softly 
about the old blockhouse. 
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Presently on the glimmering edge of the clearing a huge, dark 
shape appeared, slouching and sniffing. After keeping close to the trees 
for a few moments it started noiselessly across the open towards the 
blockhouse. From those dark, silent loopholes came a savor most appeal- 
ing to the bear’s nostrils, the savor of roast chicken. Twice he circled 
the structure slowly, sniffing along the foundations for an opening. 
His big, flat feet moved without a sound, as shod in velvet. At length 
the door attracted his attention, and he leaned his whole weight against 
it. But the massive timbers never even yielded him the recognition of 
a creak. Disappointed, he resumed his silent prowling along the foun- 
dations. Then, chancing to look up, one of the loopholes excited his 
curiosity, and he rose on his great haunches to investigate it. As the 
chance of the wild would have it, this particular loophole was just over 
the sleeper’s head. As the bear sniffed eagerly, seeking that aroma of 
roast chicken, his confiding nostrils caught instead the dreaded scent of 
man. A look of abashed alarm came into his small, cunning eyes, and 
dropping on all fours he went scurrying back across the open to the 
shelter of his woods. 

As the darkness grew denser, the blockhouse grew less solitary, 
though not less silent. The furtive life of the wilds began to centre 
about it. Here and there a softly hurried rustling in the grasses be- 
trayed the wary diligence of the mice and shrews. Presently a fox 
appeared, his brush of a tail floating behind him. He drifted swiftly 
hither and thither, a darker shadow among the shadows, and had 
snapped up two over-confident or unlucky shrews before he reached the 
blockhouse. As he passed close to the door the man scent on the thresh- 
old arrested him. He sniffed cautiously, wrinkling his long, thin nose 
in aversion. Then he trotted off into the woods again. He would have 
no more of hunting with so feared and hated a foe in the neighborhood. 

The fox had not been gone above ten minutes when there was a 
desperate rush in the low bushes across the clearing, and a rabbit ap- 
peared, stretched straight out like a coursing greyhound and fleeing for 
its life. Once before this same rabbit had escaped by darting in through 
the open door of the blockhouse, whither its more crafty and more 
suspicious pursuer had refused to follow. A few yards behind came a 
weasel, hot on the blood quest. The rabbit reached the blockhouse— 
but there was no door open to it. Around the dark building it ran, its 
heart thumping with terror; and just before the barred threshold it 
met the weasel face to face. Paralyzed on the brink, it stood stock still, 
quivering. The weasel, springing upon its throat, dragged it down and 
began sucking its blood. 

Just at this moment, when the silent horror and soundless struggle 
had sunk to stillness, another visitor came to the blockhouse. It was 
the turn of the air to send some of its wandering kindred. A pair of 
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wide, unrustling wings floated swiftly down and across from the tree- 
tops. Two round, fixedly staring eyes flamed down upon the weasel and 
the rabbit. Two sets of talons, long, keen-edged, inexorable as steel, 
shot down from the fluff of feathers below those wide wings—and the 
weasel felt himself clutched, at the small of the back and just behind the 
head, in the very grip of death. One fierce writhe he made, striving 
impotently to twist his head around and fix his keen fangs in his captor’s 
thigh. Then rage and pain and fear alike faded into blackness. 

The owl, after staring about him deliberately for half a minute, 
began to make his meal, tearing the victim and bolting the fragments 
in big, spasmodic gulps. While he was thus comfortably occupied a 
tall gray figure of a man in habitant homespuns and buckskin leggins 
came striding silently along the trail and up to the door of the block- 
house. At his approach the owl snapped his beak angrily, then rose 
with his prey in his talons and winnowed off to some dead tree in the 
forest. 

The newcomer seemed surprised to find the door of the blockhouse 
closed. He was still more surprised to find it fastened on the outside. 
After some quiet considering he unbarred it and attempted to push it 
open. When it resisted his vigorous but noiseless efforts his astonish- 
ment was unbounded. For some seconds he stood pondering the enigma. 
Then, having replaced the outer bar just as he had found it, he went 
around to the loophole just over the bunk. Here he listened intently 
for several minutes. His alert ear told him it was a man whose deep, 
regular breathing he heard so plainly. Also, it was but one man. 
Satisfied on this point, he went away as silently as he had come and 
continued up the trail into the woods. 


VI. 


THE Manor-House of the Seignory of Cheticamp was a wide, low, 
irregular wooden structure, with high-pitched gables and narrow, 
pointed dormer-windows in its roofs and overhanging eaves. Its white 
walls gleamed through the light green of apple- and cherry-trees which 
billowed softly around it. About its lower windows thronged pink roses 
and stately blue larkspur and creamy-bloomed syringa and honey- 
suckle. From its wide front-door an avenue of stiff, steeple-like Lom- 
bardy poplars led down a gentle slope to the Port Royal road. 

Through an open bedroom window, framed in honeysuckle, blew in 
a flower-sweet air, fresh with the first cool of evening, and fluttered the 
white silk dressing-gown which lay back loosely from Mademoiselle’s 
glimmering shoulders. They were very perfect shoulders in their slim 
way, firmly and finely modelled, with neither dimple nor meagreness, 
girlish yet strong, the skin satin-soft, white, yet with a suggestion of the 
sun in its whiteness. Anne de Biencourt approved of her shoulders, 
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and suffered her maid, Lizette, to praise them unstintingly while dress- 
ing her thick, rebellious hair. To-night, however, she only half heard 
Lizette’s accustomed adulations. 

All through the toilet she was observing her own face intently in the 
big oval mirror, seeking counsel from the dark eyes which looked back 
into hers with no longer mirth or mockery in their gaze. On the pre- 
ceding night a momentous problem had been suddenly thrust upon her 
for solution. And now, while she pondered it anxiously, the frank 
face of her English captive in the blockhouse kept flitting between her 
fancy and her reason. Oddly enough, the counsel which she got from 
those enigmatic eyes in the glass seemed in some way helpful to her, or 
at least not distasteful. When, at length, the shadows of the apple- 
trees fell so thickly in the room that the eyes in the glass no longer 
spoke to her clearly, she would not put up with the dimness for a 
moment. The hair-dressing stopped. The curtains were drawn and 
candles lighted on either side of the mirror. Then, the companionship 
of her semblance in the glass restored to her and its sympathetic compre- 
hension fully assured, she found herself ready to lend more attentive ear 
to Lizette’s chatter. 

The maid, a spoiled favorite and more or less deep in her mistress’s 
confidence, imagined that she understood Mademoiselle’s air of un- 
happy abstraction. She was far from sympathizing with it; but with 
all her privileges she was not quite so rash as to obtrude her difference of 
opinion upon Mademoiselle Anne. During her three years of attendance 
on Mademoiselle, one year in Quebec and two here in Acadie, she had 
learned that her liberty of speech lay chiefly along the lines of intelligent 
and enthusiastic agreement with her mistress at every point. She 
liked Quebec, with its crowded and hill-climbing houses, its smart 
soldiers, its massive ramparts, its gayeties, its air of a metropolis in 
little. The country she found dull, and Cheticamp village stupid beyond 
all conception of dulness. The roses and hollyhocks of Cheticamp 
Manor were only less uninteresting to her than the tiresome woods 
wherein her mistress was so fond of wandering, and where, she felt sure, 
one must be in constant peril of snakes and bears and caterpillars. She 
could not believe that Mademoiselle’s cheerful acceptance of this Acadian 
exile with her irascible old guardian, the Governor, her enthusiastic 
interest in Cheticamp and the dreadful, silent woods, were anything 
more than a mask assumed for a purpose which that imperious little 
lady would some day permit her to penetrate. Meanwhile, discretion 
as well as devotion to her mistress impelled her to wear a mask herself, 
modelled as closely as possible on that of Mademoiselle. At this 
moment, while her deft brown fingers lingered lovingly in the dark 
masses of Anne’s hair, she was trembling with an eager hope that Anne 
would solve her problem in the simple way of yielding to her guardian’s 
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commands, which would speedily restore them both, mistress and maid, 
to the distractions of the fortress city on the St. Lawrence. Of what 
was in her heart, however, she let her lips tell nothing. 

It had been late that afternoon when Anne returned from her hunt- 
ing; and being tired from the excitement of having brought down 
such unusual and unexpected game, she had gone at once to her room to 
sleep. For more reasons than her fatigue she had excused herself from 
dinner; and now, while Lizette was dressing her for the ball which the 
Governor was giving that night in honor of Monsieur de Viron’s arrival, 
she was ready, in a preoccupied fashion, to hear the news of the day. 
Behind her preoccupation, however, was a solicitude which she did not 
comprehend, or even realize. Could she have been told that her real 
interest in such news as Lizette might have to tell was dependent upon 
the degree to which they might touch the captive in the blockhouse, she 
would have repudiated the implication sharply. Yet she might well 
have drawn startling conclusions from the intentness which spoke to 
her from those dark eyes in her mirror whenever Lizette’s words bore 
even remotely upon matters of concern to Master Zachary Cowles within 
his four walls of gray wood. 

“Monsieur will be none too well pleased to be packed off to Port 
Royal so speedily,” suggested Lizette after a few moments of silence, 
broken only by the caressing whisper of the brush upon Mademoiselle’s 
recalcitrant hair. 

“To Port Royal? Impossible! What do you mean?” cried Anne, 
sitting up with sudden apprehension. Then, realizing her mistake, she 
sank back again in her chair and asked indifferently : 

“But what Monsieur, child? And why is he to be packed off so 
speedily ?” 

A wiser brain than Lizette’s might have misinterpreted that start, 
that upleaping of alarm in the mirrored eyes. 

“Oh Mademoiselle, what Monsieur can there be but Monsieur de 
Viron ?” she protested archly, delighted with her misinterpretation, de- 
lighted with herself for having, as she thought, succeeded in am- 
buscading the heart of her inscrutable mistress. 

“Who knows?” replied Anne crisply, her lips closing to a scarlet 
line. “But why shouldn’t Monsieur de Viron go at once to Port 
Royal? And why does he go, if he doesn’t want to? I’ve been asleep, 
you know, child, and I have no idea what momentous events may have 
been upsetting Cheticamp during the last few hours.” 

“Why, Mademoiselle, haven’t you heard? Why, the dreadful Bas- 
tonnais, though they have but one ship, landed a party almost under 
the guns of Port Royal and burned St. Clements and killed several of 
the poor villagers who fought them, and got away to their ship again 
without the loss of a man. And they stole everything they could find, 
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even the sacred vessels and the candlesticks from the church. But 
Father Labillois says the candlesticks at St. Clements were only plated.” 

“ And what can Monsieur de Viron do about it?” inquired Anne, 
with a faint suggestion of scorn in her voice which Lizette quite failed 
to appreciate. 

“ He can help the garrison drive them off or capture them!” an- 
swered Lizette with enthusiasm. “ He can fire our soldiers with his own 
noble courage! In any case, he has to go, for his Excellency insists 
upon sending him in his own place. His Excellency is in a terrible 
rage because he can’t go himself. And his foot is very bad. It is truly 
dangerous, Mademoiselle, to go near him to-day. But he swears the 
ball shall go on just the same as if there was not a Bastonnais this side 
of hell. He said those very words, Mademoiselle, he really did !” 

“My poor uncle!” murmured Mademoiselle Anne. 

“Yes, indeed, Mademoiselle!” went on Lizette. “And he swears 
that every Englishman that he can catch he will hang to the tallest trees 
around Port Royal, for they are nothing better than pirates, he says. 
And at this he grows quite amiable.” 

Mademoiselle de Biencourt’s face paled slightly as she thought of 
Lieutenant Zachary’s boyish and confident face in the fatal noose, and 
she decided that a more secret prison than the blockhouse must be found 
the first thing on the morrow. She knew not what curious travellers 
might go down to the water by that trail, and she felt sure that her 
captive would never have the discretion to keep hidden unless he should 
chance to be asleep. All this passed through her mind in a few seconds, 
while the eyes in the mirror answered her with darkenings, dilations, 
contractions as resolve followed upon alarm. Then she spoke in tem- 
pered deprecation of his Excellency’s threats. 

“My dear uncle has a short memory, I fear, Lizette. When our 
Acadian privateers make a raid on the coast villages of New England, 
don’t we, also, steal and burn and kill? And we don’t call ourselves 
pirates, do we?” 

“ But, Mademoiselle, it is surely different!” cried Lizette warmly. 
“Our soldiers are noble, brave, good. These Bastonnais are savages, 
barbarians. Surely everyone knows that!” 

Mademoiselle de Biencourt shrugged her shoulders with a smile of 
tolerance. Lizette’s prejudices formed one of her scanty sources of 
diversion in the unfruitful atmosphere of Cheticamp, and she prized 
them too highly to run risk of correcting them. The element of the 
reformer was absolutely lacking in her make-up. 

“ Even the great Monsieur de Viron can hardly get at these terrible 
Bastonnais of yours without ships,” she suggested presently, letting 
Lizette’s contention win by default. “I understand there’s not one of 
our ships now at Port Royal. Monsieur de Viron, it seems to me, would 
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have shown more sagacity if he had sent around to La Have for two or 
three ships, that he might fight these English on the sea and take back 
the stolen treasure. Oh Lizette, I believe we women could teach these 
conceited men something in the art of war! But perhaps I am hasty. 
No doubt the great de Viron intends to swim !” 

At this mockery, so inconsistent with the solicitous concern revealed 
a few minutes before, Lizette was bewildered. She chose, however, to 
answer only Mademoiselle’s parenthesis, where she felt her feet on 
safe ground. 

“Indeed, yes, Mademoiselle,” she agreed gayly, “beyond question 
we could teach them much in the art of war. Do we not teach them all 
the little they know of the art of love, the stupids—an art so much 
more difficult than that of war?” 

“T wish Monsieur de Viron the same degree of success in the one 
as in the other,” murmured Mademoiselle Anne enigmatically. 

The tone of her voice, however, was not so ambiguous as her words, 
and Lizette looked with quick, searching inquiry straight into the dark 
eyes of the mirror. These eyes looked back with mocking defiance, and 
Lizette was baffled. She forgot to prattle, but fell to wondering if there 
could, by any chance, be another man. At this thought her heart sank 
for a moment, and her visions of la belle Quebec grew dim. When she 
thought a little further, however, and considered that whether Mademoi- 
selle loved Monsieur de Viron or not, she was certainly betrothed to 
him, her spirits rose again; Monsieur de Viron was not a man to easily 
relinquish what he wanted, and there was no doubt that he wanted 
Mademoiselle herself no less than the rich estates which she would bring 
to him. And then—his Excellency! Who was Mademoiselle, with all 
her sweet imperiousness and will to have her own way, that she should 
think of opposing that man of iron and fire? His Excellency, in his 
way, loved Mademoiselle, as who did not? and he knew best what was 
for her happiness. In this, Lizette felt proudly, there was a bond of 
understanding between herself and his Excellency, though that arrogant 
old man might not know it. She too adored Mademoiselle, and she too, 
like his Excellency, knew better what was for Mademoiselle’s good than 
that wilful and incomprehensible lady could possibly know for herself. 

Occupied with these meditations, Lizette held an unwonted silence, 
while she finished the elaborate structure of Anne’s hair and gowned her 
in a low-cut gown of cream brocade. The girl’s silence was lost upon 
her mistress, who, having learned all the news of the day which closely 
concerned her, was once more absorbed in shadowy, indeterminate 
dreams, out of which but one truth stood sharp and definite, namely, 
that a new prison must be found at once for the frank-faced captive of 
the blockhouse. 

Meanwhile, as Anne dreamed thus before her mirror, heedless alike 
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of Lizette’s deft fingers and of the cool garden scents which drew in 
through the open window, far off in his rude bunk in the blockhouse 
the captive lay sleeping the sleep of a tired, unanxious boy; and the 
nighthawks were swooping with the sound of smitten chords in the dome 
of sky above the lonely clearing. 


THE Mansion-House of Cheticamp was one of the oldest in Acadie, 
built with high gables, but wide, low-ceiled rooms. In the ballroom the 
ceiling semed to come peculiarly low, almost upon the heads of the 
dancers, because of the amplitude of the room in length and breadth. 
Its floor was of polished maple, which reflected the soft radiance of the 
candles in their sconces along the wall. The company which had 
gathered here at the Governor’s summons to celebrate the betrothal of 
his niece and ward to Monsieur le Comte de Viron, of Quebec, was small, 
though all western Acadie from La Have on the south to Piziquid and 
Shubenacadie on the north had contributed. The gentlefolk of Acadie 
were few, but these few, though sometimes, from their long isolation, 
perhaps a trifle homespun in their breeding, were for the most part 
choice in blood and kin to some of the most illustrious houses of Old 
France. All the women were dressed richly, some in the style of the 
day, others in the style of the day before. Of the men, all but a couple 
of priests and the Governor’s physician and a thin-lipped, grave-eyed 
old judge from Port Royal, were in full uniform and wore an air of 
imminent departure. The men, indeed, were few as compared with 
the women, all the officers of the garrison except one of the Governor’s 
aides being on duty, and the gentry of the coast seigneuries along Fundy 
and Port Royal Basin being on guard lest the audacious and elusive 
New Englanders might make a descent upon their villages. It was the 
Governor’s orders only that kept any men at the ball, for every hand 
that answered to a sword-hilt was fretting for action. Every hand, that 
is, but one. The Count de Viron had no great enthusiasm for departure. 
The long, tedious, and difficult voyage from Quebec he had taken for 
desire of Mademoiselle Anne, and he had no mind to be dismissed from 
her side within twenty-four hours of his arrival. The raiding of one 
small New England brig upon a few Acadian villagers seemed to him 
a trifling matter where his personal desires were concerned. Himself a 
veteran of the Spanish wars, with more than one achievement in the 
Low Countries to his credit, he had no concern to prove his prowess here 
in Acadie, and, moreover, he had a shrewd suspicion that no glory was 
to be won off the crafty New Englanders. The Governor, however, in 
selecting him as his personal representative at Port Royal had left him 
no choice, and in a very bad humor, therefore, he was to set out at 
daybreak. 

The Count’s ill-humor was by no means soothed by the fact that up 
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to the moment of opening the ball, which she was to do with his assist- 
ance, Mademoiselle Anne had cleverly managed to avoid any approach 
to a téte-d-téte with him. All the morning, since his appearance, she 
had been absent from Cheticamp. Upon her return she had been sleep- 
ing. Through dinner and afterwards she had been dressing. And 
since her arrival in the drawing-room to receive the guests she had kept 
obstinately beside her uncle’s chair. To her uncle, who was obliged to 
receive his guests sitting because his ancient enemy, the gout, was just 
then assailing him in force, she had made herself so indispensable and 
so enchanting that the old gentleman grew selfish and quite forgot it 
was his place to play into de Viron’s hands. The latter, indeed, was 
not allowed to feel himself slighted. Mademoiselle de Biencourt was 
not heedless of the duties of hospitality. Though sweetly obtuse when 
the Count would seek to manceuvre for a private word with her, though 
disdainfully uncomprehending when he would strive to establish a claim 
to intimate understanding, though delicately and bewilderingly derisive 
when he would endeavor to besiege her ear with discreet tendernesses, 
she never let him go away with his discontent. Whether that she re- 
membered her duty and had compunctions, or that she dreaded his ~ 
enterprise and thought best to keep him in sight, she herself could not 
have told. Truth was, however, that every little while, from the safe 
vantage of his Excellency’s side, she would send him a glance from 
deep, inexplicable eyes; and back he would come in haste, thrilled and 
subdued. “What is it? What is the matter, my lady?” he had once 
been so misguided as to ask. But Anne’s blank look of incomprehension, 
so plainly assumed, had effectually discouraged him. 

When, at last, it was time for him to claim the small, arrogant 
figure, and lead her to the head of the dance that was forming, he was 
in no frame of mind to do himself credit in Mademoiselle’s eyes. Under 
such conditions the most experienced man of the world may throw away 
all his advantages, and become as imbecile as the greenest boy in the 
madness of a first passion. The Count de Viron was not fortunate. He 
was certainly very distinguished-looking, however, as Anne acknowl- 
edged to herself, and the sullen fire of wrath in his face made him 
almost handsome. She had no very positive objection to him, indeed, 
except as a lover, and particularly as a lover not of her own choosing. 
She had no desire to be any more disagreeable to him than should prove 
absolutely necessary. 

But de Viron was not politic. When he should have been devoting 
himself to the intricacies of the figure, he was staring at his partner, 
and making mistakes which put out the other dancers. This annoyed 
Anne, who liked the thing in hand done well. Whatever the game she 
chanced to play, whether great or little, she was apt to play it with 
absorption, and just now her game was the dance. When, therefore, 
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de Viron almost stopped her to mutter, half in pleading, half in de- 
mand, “ When am I to see you for a minute alone, Anne?” she could 
not keep a note of impatience from her reply. 

“T don’t know, Monsieur, really. As hostess, I have duties!” 

There was no time for more at the moment; but presently he was 
again beside her. 

“ Am I the only one towards whom you have no duty?” he demanded, 
tactlessly enough. 

Mademoiselle’s dark face flushed at him with sudden, radiant 
mockery. 

“T should have thought that towards you, Monsieur, you would have 
it my pleasure, not my duty !” 

Upon this he had some moments to ponder before the chance came 
to reply. It was a speech which left opening for gracious and per- 
suasive replies, moreover; but Monsieur de Viron, as we have seen, 
was not in the mood to make right use of his opportunities. He blun- 
dered scornfully through his steps, and as he returned to Mademoiselle’s 
side, followed by vexed glances from the other dancers, he returned also, 
doggedly, to his first demand. 

“ But whether as your duty or your pleasure, Anne, I want you to 
give me a little of your company,” he urged. “When shall it be, my 
Lady Difficult? I am leaving for Port Royal at daybreak.” 

“So soon!” exclaimed Anne innocently. “Why, you only arrived 
this afternoon !” 

“T arrived early this morning,” corrected de Viron, in an injured 
voice, diverted for the moment from his point. “ And you know well 
enough that your good uncle has insisted on my rushing off this way. 
He seems to think it will require all Acadie to upset this handful of 
psalm-singing Boston pirates.” 

“They seem to be very brave. I don’t believe you can do anything 
with them, Monsieur,” said Anne, purposing to irritate him into further 
discussion of matters safely impersonal. But this time she touched too 
heavily, doing injustice to his discernment. For a moment he stared 
at her with angry amazement. Was it possible that Anne de Biencourt, 
daughter of ten generations of French soldiers, could have so poor an - 
opinion of the soldiers of France? Then he understood her tactics, 
and laughed with unwilling appreciation. 

“You've cleverly turned my flank, Anne,” said he, “but I am not 
routed. Tell me, dear, when am I to see you?” 

“ When you return from thrashing these English—perhaps,” laughed 
Mademoiselle. 

This discouraging answer drove de Viron to bluntness. The dance 
had just ended, and Mademoiselle was turning with decision to resume 
her place beside her uncle’s chair. In the pause she felt that every eye 
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in the room was fixed upon herself and her partner. She saw that de 
Viron’s face was dark. 

“There will be no ‘ perhaps’ then, my dearest lady!” he declared 
quietly. 

“Why not?” demanded Anne, resentful of this tone of confident 
authority. She felt that her face had gone suddenly aflame, and instead 
of continuing down the room towards her uncle she turned towards the 
nearest wall, where stood a tallish, round-faced priest with mirthful, 
childlike blue eyes and a mouth of mingled subtlety and tenderness. 

Feeling himself now on sure ground, while Mademoiselle’s weapons 
were trembling in her grasp, de Viron recovered his composure and 
grew more considerate. He did not reply till she had reached the 
shelter of her confessor’s side, where she turned with an air of defiant 
apprehension. 

De Viron gave her one ardent look, then dropped his eyes to her 
small, brown, shapely hands. 

“ Because,” said he softly, “I have to go back to Quebec next week 
—in four days. And—his Excellency has promised that I am not to go 
alone!” 

Anne’s color faded out like a sinking flame, and she glanced from 


one side to the other as if looking for an escape from the cage that was ~ 


about to close upon her. Instinctively she caught the Priest’s arm, and 
was brought back to her self-possession by a glimpse of his clear eyes 
smiling down upon her with comprehension and sympathy and veiled 
warning. Back into her own eyes leaped the old mocking light, and she 
dropped de Viron a sweeping courtesy. 

“Indeed, Monsieur, you do me too much honor!” she said. 

“Tt is I who am honored, my dearest lady,” responded de Viron 
gravely. 

“Pardon me if I seemed, in my surprise, to value too poorly my 
good fortune,” continued Anne, her eyes cast down. “I had not 
dreamed that I should be asked to assume the fetters so soon!” Her 
voice sounded strange in her own ears. She had not, in very truth, 
guessed for an instant that her fate was so imminent. And till that 
moment she had never fully realized how all her soul and body rebelled 
against that fate. Her helplessness confronted her unmasked. There 
was no way out. There was no excuse for questioning her uncle’s choice 
—and his authority was supreme. Monsieur de Viron was well born, 
rich, intelligent, good to look upon, quite sufficiently young—and now 
she knew, too late, that she hated him. Her heart sickened and sank; 
but as it sank her spirits rose, as if to a great emergency. Her color 
came back till her lips were intensest scarlet, and her eyes danced 
bewilderingly. 

This sudden caprice reduced de Viron to instant besottedness. 
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“ Indeed, sweet lady,” he murmured, leaning over her, quite forget- 
ful of the Priest’s guileless eyes fixed upon him, “you shall feel no 
fetters in my love.” 

Mademoiselle’s clasp tightened on Father Labillois’s arm, and she 
flashed up at de Viron’s face a wicked challenge. 

“No fetters, Monsieur?” she laughed softly. “Oh, but courage 
was always the birthright of the de Virons !” 

Somewhat taken aback, the Count hesitated for a reply. And while 
he hesitated Anne gayly waved her fan at him and slipped off with 
another partner. 

VIII. 

Never had Mademoiselle, since her coming to Cheticamp two years 
before, been so gracious and so gay as on this night of her betrothal ball. 
The men who had of old found her distant to-night found her so sym- 
pathetic that they were in danger of losing their heads. More than one, 
seeing wonders of tenderness in lips which had formerly but mocked 
him with their scarlet curves, seeing deeps of gentle understanding in 
dark eyes which had of old but daunted him with their dangerous and 
laughing light, began to dream mad dreams and look vindictively upon 
de Viron. 

The latter, meanwhile, was not happy. Under one pretext or an- 
other Mademoiselle succeeded in eluding him, save for an occasional 
swift and passing interchange of phrase, till far into the night. At 
last, when he was beginning to plan some punishment for this merciless 
display of coquetry, the Governor came tardily to his aid. 

Anne was standing by his Excellency’s chair, squandering her gayest 
wit and brightest glances upon Father Labillois, who listened with 
something of solicitude behind the frank affection of his eyes. As de 
Viron hastened up, resolute rather than hopeful, she made as if to dart 
away on some too long neglected duty. But his Excellency laid a hand 
upon her arm. 

“It is time you rested a little, Chérie!” he said, looking at her 
radiant face with admiration. “You have been doing the utmost of 
your duty to-night. But now Monsieur the Count may surely claim a 
share of your attention.” 

“T have found him inclined to claim it all! One has to be almost 
severe with him!” laughed Mademoiselle. But at the same time she 
cast an appealing look at Father Labillois, as if calling upon him to 
rescue her. De Viron caught the look. The words would have pleased 
him well enough, but that imploring glance baffled and chilled him. 
He eyed the Priest with an instant and fierce antagonism which the 
latter accepted benignly. His Excellency looked from one to the other 
with an air of puzzled impatience. It had never occurred to him, nor 
did it occur to him now, that Anne could have the slightest dissatis- 
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faction with the choice he had made for her. Indeed, if such an idea 
had occurred to him it would have troubled him not in the least. But 
just at this moment his foot gave a twinge, and he felt that the moment 
was ill-chosen for lovers’ tiffs. 

“T wouldn’t be too severe with him now, Anne, or he might take it 
into his head to be severe with you after next Wednesday,” he growled, 
raising an admonitory finger. Then the twinge loosed its grip, the 
bristling brushes of eyebrows drew apart again, and his voice softened. 
“ Run away now and make up while you have a good chance,” he com- 
manded. 

Seeing no way out of it, Mademoiselle laid her finger-tips in de 
Viron’s ready arm and was just about to let him lead her away in 
triumph to the library, where she felt that she would have some diffi- 
cult and dangerous fencing to do. But at this moment a young officer 
came up to his Excellency, leaned over his chair, and told him some- 
thing in a low voice. Anne caught the word “ blockhouse,” and a spasm 
of terror took her in the throat. “ Wait!” she cried abruptly, and drew 
her escort back without ceremony. Then, seeing a look of surprise on 
his face, she pulled herself together in a second, and laughed up at him 
in a manner to disarm resentment and make him forget surprise. “Just 
one moment, Monsieur,” she suggested. “This may be some news 
from the seat of war. My uncle looks interested.” 

“Oh,” said his Excellency, answering her glance of eager question, 
“it’s only that someone has got someone shut up hard and fast in the 
old blockhouse down on the Vardeau Trail.” 

Anne swallowed a strange dryness in her throat. 

“Why, I came past the old blockhouse this very morning!” she 
remarked incredulously. “I shot a partridge just on the edge of the 
clearing. The door was wide open !” 

“That was twelve hours ago—fourteen hours ago, child,” answered 
his Excellency indulgently. “The whole course of a life may be 
changed in twelve hours.” 

“ But how do you know there is someone shut up in the blockhouse ?” 
persisted Anne, feeling that she must find out everything, and that 
without delay. 

“Why,” interposed the young officer, eager to talk to Mademoiselle, 
“it appears that Timon Beaudy—one of our courriers des bois, you 
know—has just come in by the trail. As he passed the blockhouse he 
remembered a pipe he had left there last week and stopped to get it. 
He found the door securely barred on the outside. Surprised at this 
unusual circumstance, he undid the bar and tried to enter. To his in- 
finitely greater astonishment, the door was equally secured upon the 
inside also. Naturally, he cast about for an explanation. Stealing 
noiselessly around, he listened beneath each of the loopholes. At length 
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he heard the sound of deep, regular breathing. It was just where he 
knew the bunk was situated. Plainly, a man was imprisoned in the 
blockhouse and asleep in the bunk. Plainly too he had reason to fear 
some violence from without, as he had taken pains to fasten the door 
on the inside. It was further manifest that he was courageous, or he 
would never have had the composure of mind to sleep under such 
conditions.” 

The young officer paused triumphant, elated beyond measure at 
having so marvellously succeeded in holding the rapt attention of 
Mademoiselle de Biencourt, hitherto almost unconscious of his existence. 
He paused to let his words have due effect, but he had distinctly the 
manner of holding something important in reserve. By this time a 
glittering crowd had gathered about him, hanging on his words. 

But Monsieur de Viron was impatient, and altogether incredulous 
as to the importance of his news. 

“All this excitement about some habitant rivalry,” said he scornfully. 
“No doubt Jean has trapped Jacques, and got him locked up to keep 
him away from little stub-fingered Josephte. And no doubt Jacques 
has bolted the door in the inside, lest Jean should come back and 
cudgel him when Josephte proves unresponsive. And this is what 
delays his Excellency’s festivities !”” 

For this clever interpretation of the circumstances de Viron had 
his instant reward, for Anne permitted herself to squeeze his arm shyly 
in a way that made the blood run trembling through his veins. Every- 
one looked superciliously at the young officer, as at one who had appro- 
priated their consideration under false pretences. And his Excellency 
said, “ Well, we will find out all about it in the morning. Meanwhile, 
it is certainly nothing to divert such a company as this from its amuse- 
ment.” 

But the young officer had his forces in reserve. He was a tactician, 
with a future ahead of him. 

“Your pardon for one moment, your Excellency,” he interposed 
hastily, with an air of confidence which checked the scattering crowd. 
“There is an English boat pulled up in the creek, not half a mile from 
the blockhouse. The oars are in it. The name God’s Providence is on the 
stern, so it has evidently come from that accursed ship of the Bastonnais 
which is now harrying our shores. No empty boat could have drifted 
all the way around through the islands and up here. Is it not probable 
that the mysterious prisoner is someone who has got lost from the 
English ship and run his neck nicely into the noose? I merely suggest 
in all humbleness, your Excellency,” and drawing himself to his full 
height, with an air that was anything but humble, the youth proudly 
surveyed his audience. 
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“Hm-m-m!” muttered de Viron grudgingly; but the Governor was 
convinced at once. He slapped his well leg joyously and cried: 

“Of course, my boy! That explains it all. Some of the good 
fishermen down there have captured the scoundrel and caged him in 
order that they may bring him to me in the morning and get a reward. 
And they shall have it too. But meanwhile we might get him up here 
that you may take a look at him before you leave, de Viron. He won’t 
be much to look at when you get back!” And his Excellency laughed 
with savage satisfaction. The burning of St. Clement’s had made him 
merciless. 

Anne shivered, and looked at the speaker with eyes of horror. She 
was about to protest,—to say she knew not what,—when de Viron’s 
voice interfered. 

“ Perhaps, your Excellency, I had better go and fetch him myself,” 
he said with angry irony. “I don’t seem to be particularly needed 
here.” 

Anne had not looked at him for some time. 

Now, however, she awoke to the instant needs of the situation. She 
pressed his arm and turned upon him a glance of melting reproach. 

“TI think you have an engagement with me, have you not, Mon- 
sieur ?” she whispered, leaning up to his shoulder with intimate confi- 
dence. 

“Do you really want me to stay ?” he asked in reply, as foolishly and 
as fervently as if he had never in all his life before put such a question. 

“T don’t want you to go, Monsieur,” responded Anne, with a con- 
vincing tone in her voice. 

“ After all, your Excellency,” spoke up the conciliated gentleman, 
“what is the use of disturbing ourselves to-night? Why not leave 
Master Pirate to his bad dreams till morning? It is clear from Beaudy’s 
report that he is well secured. For my own part, I can exist without 
seeing him; and I have no messages to send to the Devil by his hand.” 

Anne gave him a look of bright approval, and took a step or two as 
if with the intention of leading him away. Then, with a gesture of 
deprecation, she turned again to hear what more his Excellency had 
to say. 

“Well, that’s all right for you, de Viron, seeing that you have so 
much more interesting fish to fry,” said the old soldier. “No doubt 
the rascal is shut up fast enough, and safe where he is till morning. 
But who come so mysteriously may go just as mysteriously. I’ll have 
Beaudy go back and keep an eye on the place till morning. Then we'll 
look into it. If my confounded foot will let me get that far, I’ll ride 
down myself. This inaction is most damaging to my temper.” And 
the Governor looked quite cheerful at the prospect of having an Eng- 
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lishman to hang in the morning. “ Be good enough to send Beaudy off 
at once,” he added, turning to the young officer. 

Mademoiselle had heard all that it was necessary for her to hear. 
She realized that whatever was to be done had to be done at once. Yet 
for a second or two her brain refused to work. Then she turned to de 
Viron with a little laugh. 

“ Are you quite sure, Monsieur, that you want to come and talk to 
me in the library, instead of rushing off to bag that wretched English- 
man for his Excellency ?” 

As she was speaking, however, and moving away she cast a deep, 
significant look at Father Labillois. It was both imperative and im- 
ploring, and behind it the wise old Priest caught a gleam of actual 
terror. Quick always to understand, and his wits in this case sharpened 
by his fervent affection for the girl, he presently started after her in a 
careless fashion. It was he, of course, who had carried Mademoiselle’s 
basket to the blockhouse that afternoon; and not only because it was 
her whim, but out of his own compassion, he sympathized with her 
anxiety to shield the prisoner from a brutal death. But he was be- 
ginning to be troubled by the ardor of her solicitude. With his child- 
like simplicity went much worldly insight and understanding of the 
human heart, and he began to tremble for the wayward and hitherto 
unthwarted girl. 

Within the library Mademoiselle paused, and for a fraction of a 
second laid both hands on de Viron’s arm. “ Wait for me here just 
two minutes, Monsieur!” she commanded, as imperious as ever, but 
with a difference that made the very imperiousness of her words an 
intimacy. This difference was not lost on an experienced courtier like 
de Viron. Nevertheless, with a quick suspicion born of her previous 
coquetries, his face clouded and he hesitated with his reply. 

“Why do you leave me—I mean—I beg your pardon—you will 
certainly come back to me at once?” he demanded, somewhat confusgdly. 

Anne’s face grew grave. 

“TI will certainly return at once, Monsieur—that is, within five 
minutes at the most,” she answered. “I have to speak to my maid. 
Then I will come back to you here.” 

Neither her words nor her look permitted further question, and 
de Viron was satisfied. 

“T will wait here for you, dearest lady,” he answered with a bright- 
ening face. “Only remember, please, that each separate minute will 
seem to me an hour.” 

Anne sped from the room trippingly, like a child. Just outside the 
door she ran into Father Labillois. The laughter died from her face, 
and her fear looked out frankly from her eyes, which had grown wide 
and black. 
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“Come with me!” she entreated, and ran down the passage. And 


the Priest followed her obediently. 
Just around a turn of the passage, where stairs ran up to Lizette’s 


little room, Anne stopped. 
“We must save him at once! They will hang him to-morrow!” 


she panted. 

“ What can we do, dear child?” asked the Priest. 

“There is only one quite safe place—in the store-room in the L, 
over my apartments. I keep the key myself. You know the way in, 
through the garden and by my door.” 

The old Priest shook his head doubtfully, not seeing how to carry 
out so audacious and dangerous a scheme. But Anne took the gesture 
for one of refusal and grew excited. 

“Oh, you must! Surely you will not desert me!” she cried, clutch- 
ing his firm, white hands. “Surely you are not a savage like these 
others. Oh, I implore you on my knees. If they catch him, I am for- 
ever dishonored, because he trusted me and gave up his sword to me, and 
I will be unable to protect him.” 

“But what am I to do?” asked the Priest, who could not at the 
moment see how to accomplish Anne’s purpose. 

Anne kissed the hands she was grasping so fiercely. 

“Thank you,” she murmured, calmed at once by this implied ac- 
quiescence. “Just take a cassock and a hat of your own. You are 
nearly as tall as he. You will know better than anyone how to manage, ~ 
you who are so clever as well as so kind !” 

Father Labillois smiled, both at her flattery, which he knew to be 
sincere, and at her readiness of resource. 

“ But Timon Beaudy will be there ahead of me,” he objected, making 
further demand upon her resourcefulness. 

“T will see to that at once,” answered Anne. “TI will have Lizette, 
whom he adores, detain him a while. Oh, go! go!” 

“T am gone! Be at ease,” said Father Labillois. He slipped 
swiftly down the passage and disappeared. 

Mademoiselle ran up to Lizette’s room, whither she knew that much 
ennuyéd maiden had betaken herself a little while before to lie down 
and wait till it should be time for her to undress her mistress. There 
was really no one at Cheticamp whom she could associate with. 

“Come, child,” ordered Anne impetuously, “jump up and run 
downstairs and find Timon Beaudy, and keep him for a whole hour 
without letting him out of your sight !” 

Lizette sprang up, obedient but pouting. Timon’s wordless devotion 
bored her unspeakably. 

“But what—but why, Mademoiselle?” she questioned hastily, put- 
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ting her hands to her hair and glancing into her glass. She saw that 
Mademoiselle de Biencourt was in earnest. 

“ Because I wish it—it is of importance to me, Lizette,” said Anne 
with emphasis. 

But Lizette had the persistence of a proved favorite. Moreover, she 
had justice on her side; for how could she hope to serve Mademoiselle 
effectively unless she held some clue to the situation. 

“Yes, Mademoiselle! Of course! Whatever you wish! But tell 
me what you want me to do.” 

“Don’t talk, but go, child!” cried Mademoiselle. “Keep Beaudy 
occupied for an hour, that’s all. His Excellency is sending him on an 
errand which will do me injury. He mustn’t go for an hour. You can 
make him forget even his fear of the Governor—can’t you, Lizette? 
It is for me, child. Go, there’s no time for explanation! Only run, 
run, run !” 

And Lizette, her face one eager question, but elated with her mission, 
confident in her power, delighted to aid in thwarting the Governor, ran 
from the room with a laugh that was a studied copy of Anne’s own. 

“Trust me, Mademoiselle!” she cried as she vanished. 

Then, with a wonderful light in her face, an expression such as 
might well make the most diffident of lovers hard to manage, her mis- 
tress ran back to keep her tryst with de Viron in the library. She had 
been away more than the allotted five minutes, but when de Viron 
looked at her he forgot it. 

IX. 

Wuite Mademoiselle, in the library with Monsieur de Viron, was 
opening her difficult but undeniably stimulating game of allurements 
and reserves, Lizette was in the servants’ quarters looking for Timon 
Beaudy. Inquiry developed the fact that Timon had just been sent away 
by the Governor’s orders on some wild-goose chase or other. They said 
in the kitchen that he would not divulge his errand, but that he cursed 
very bitterly, and went like a laggard, from which they inferred it was 
not greatly to his liking. Lizette sped after him, and overtook him just 
at the mouth of the lane beyond the garden. He was slouching along 
sullenly and slowly, so engrossed in his ill-temper that he failed to 
hear the light feet tripping up behind him. But when a soft voice, low 
but merry, murmured, “ Why, Timon !” just at his ear, and a small hand 
plucked his sleeve, he straightened up with an inarticulate sound of 
delight and astonishment,—a sound that was almost a sob,—and caught 
the adventurous little hand before it could make good its escape. 

“Lizette!” was all he could say. Was it possible she had come out 
to look for him? He did not dare to let himself think anything so 
wonderful as that. Nevertheless, he kept fast hold of her hand, while 
he cudgelled his brain for the right thing to say to her. 
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“ You mustn’t keep hold of my hand that way, Timon,” said Lizette 
presently, feeling that with this particular lover the silent method was 
likely to prove difficult and dangerous. There in the simplicity and 
strength of the glimmering night she became dimly conscious, for the 
first time, of a force akin to nature itself in this large-limbed, awkward- 
looking man, who, indeed, had only seemed awkward when striving to 
make love to her. She remembered that when he came in with gun 
and game, striding vigorously and fronting the world with the woods- 
man’s clear eye, he had not seemed awkward at all. 

Timon wondered why she said he must not hold her hand if it were 
really he whom she had wished to speak to. If it were someone else 
she was looking for, then it was natural she should protest. He realized 
that she was trying (he did not realize how feebly she was trying) to 
draw her hand away. He let it fall as if it had burned him. 

“Tt was someone else, then, that you were looking for, Lizette? 
Forgive me!” and he turned away. 

“You stupid!” retorted the girl, touching his arm again ever so 
lightly, then stepping aside from the road and leaning against the 
fence, where the scented syringa blossoms made a whiteness against the 
dark of the garden trees. As Timon did not instantly follow she added, 
“It was you I wanted, Timon.” 

He was at her side in an instant, towering over her, reverential, 
diffident, yet with a certain confidence which she had not found in him 
before, as if here in the open and the night he was on his own domain 
and felt the right to protect her. For the moment he had utterly for- 
gotten his Excellency’s commission. 

“What was it you wanted of me, Lizette?” he asked gently. “I 
know I am too dull and rough for you to want my company. But what 
service can I do you?” 

Lizette, recovering her hand and putting both of them behind her 
back, laughed up at him wickedly. 

“You certainly are rough, Timon. But I don’t know that you are 
altogether dull. Only a little silly about me, perhaps, so that the others 
laugh. But really——” 

Here the woodsman interrupted her. The idea that the house-ser- 
vants, whom he despised, had been laughing at his adoration for Lizette 
was new to him and filled him with scornful wrath. Even in that dim 
light Lizette could see how his face grew stern and masterful. “I will 
see to it that they stop laughing,” he said quietly. And it happened, 
strangely enough, that from a certain ring in his voice Lizette believed 
him—believed that he could make good his words. Hitherto she had 
seen him at a hopeless disadvantage, but now he was himself, with 
Nature his willing and approving ally; and the girl was amazed to find 
how little she was bored by the task which her mistress had thrust upon 
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her. At the same moment she felt for the first time a doubt of her own 
ability to carry out her part. This was not just the kind of man she 
had started out so confidently to manage. Could she hold him a whole 
hour from his duty? 

She was just about to speak when her quick ears caught the sound 
of footsteps hurrying down the road. Timon, of course, had heard them, 
but was unconcerned. Lizette, however, did not wish to be seen. She 
came close up and sheltered herself behind Timon’s tall figure, holding 
on to him with both hands as she might have used the trunk of a tree, 
and peering cautiously under his arm to see who the hurried wayfarer 
was. 
It was Father Labillois, with a bundle under his arm. He did not 
seem to observe the shadowy forms by the fence; but from the corner 
of his eye he saw and noted, and was satisfied. 

“ Anne is a clever little general,” he muttered to himself. “She 
knows how to use us all in order to carry her point. But I fear the 
child is getting into deep water now in this business.” Then he hurried 
on the faster, determined that, in any case, it should not be through 
him that she might fail. As his black form faded up the road Timon 
whispered to Lizette, “It is the good Father. He goes with comfort to 
someone sick in the village. He is never too tired if anyone needs him.” 

“Yes, it is Father Labillois. How he loves Mademoiselle!” mur- 
mured the girl. And as she spoke it flashed upon her intuition that the 
good Priest was bound upon no churchly mission, but upon some errand 
of Mademoiselle’s. In his intent haste she seemed to detect her mis- 
tress’s impetuous hand. Then, it appeared, she and Father Labillois 
and this big woodsman, against whom she found herself still leaning 
with no discontent, were all involved in some great mystery vital to 
Mademoiselle’s happiness. She was now more consumed with curiosity 
than ever; but, being a loyal little soul, she resolved, as Father Labillois 
had resolved a few seconds earlier, that whatever Mademoiselle’s in- 
scrutable purpose might be, it should not fail through her. 

Lizette was dying to ask Timon the nature of the errand upon 
which his Excellency had hurried him off at such an hour. This, she 
felt sure, would afford her an adequate clue to the situation. But she 
restrained herself heroically, lest any display of curiosity at this step 
should weaken her position. Moreover, she was afraid to remind Timon 
of his duty, lest he should drag himself off, however reluctantly, to per- 
form it. From several hundred yards away, through the trees of the 
orchard and the garden, miraculously confused with dewy garden 
fragrances, came faint, sweet cadences of music from the ballroom. 
These sounds did not break or jar the still solitude and wonder of the 
night, but were absorbed by it and only added a further magic to its 
vast enchantment. Lizette felt a strange spell creeping over her, which 
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it took all her resolution to withstand. She felt herself growing sick 
of littlenesses and emptinesses. She had an impulse to be earnest with 
this strong and simple man, whom she had just discovered. It was hard 
for her to restrain herself from playing her part too seriously. 

“Tell me, Lizette, what it is you want of me?” persisted Timon 
after a few moments of expectant silence. 

“Why,” asked Lizette, sparring for time because she felt herself 
lacking her usual readiness, “are you in a hurry to be gone, Timon?” 
She heard her own words with dismay, realizing that they forced him to 
remember his errand; and hastily she continued: “ Isn’t it good just to 
be here? I didn’t know the nights down here at Cheticamp could be so 
beautiful. What is that great star over there? I suppose you have to 
know the stars, to be able to find your way in the woods at night. That 
seems so wonderful to me, Timon, to be able to find your way by the 
stars.” 

When she paused, groping in her brain for something more to say 
about the stars, Timon spoke. 

“Tt is so good to be here, Lizette,” he said with a little thrill in his 
quiet, slow voice, “ that never in all my life before have I been so happy. 
But I have to go, because I am on his Excellency’s business. I want to 
know before I go what it is I can do for you, Lizette. That will give 
me something to think of while I’m gone.” 

“There was something I wanted you to do for me,” answered Lizette 
with unfeigned earnestness in her voice. “And there was something 
I had to tell you too. But we won’t bother about it if you have to rush 
right off that way, just when I want you. I never did want you before, 
Timon, you know that well enough; and if you’re going to rush away 
now, I’ll never want you again !” 

In her anxiety, in her sudden apprehension of something too strong 
and unyielding for her petty resources, she caught his arm with both 
hands. 

At that light but eager clasp, at the childlike appeal in her voice, the 
woodsman’s face burned and the blood sang in his ears. For nearly a 
year he had been hopelessly in love with this merry, dainty girl, so 
different from all the other women he knew. She had seemed to scorn 
him. She had held herself so loftily aloof that he had never dared to 
hope even for a little kindness. Yet here she was, suddenly, wanting his 
help, wanting his presence, apparently even liking him. It seemed to 
him like an intoxicating dream. He shivered with the longing to catch 
her to his heart, to pour out wild words of devotion, to vow heroic deeds 
that might make him less unworthy of her. And instead of this, all he 
could say to her was that he must leave her the first time she needed 
him, and risk losing her forever! As these thoughts tumbled con- 
fusedly through his brain his ecstasy died away into a dull despair. He 
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had undertaken his Excellency’s errand. He was on duty—on his 
honor, in a certain sense; and he was unable to imagine himself failing 
in that duty for any personal happiness or advantage. It was not fear 
of the consequences that moved him, but the sense that a trust had been 
committed to him. His large hands—sinewy, but not thick and cal- 
loused like those of the field-worker—caught both of Lizette’s and held 
them helpless. 

“T knew it could not last, Lizette,” he managed to say presently. 
“T knew it was only a dream. But I must go, for the Governor has 
ordered it. When there is an enemy in the land, a man just obeys 
orders, without letting himself think of life or of love, Lizette. He 
just has to. But Ill be back in a few hours—why, before you open 
your beautiful eyes from sleep, sweet one. But tell me, tell me now, 
before I go.” 

Lizette snatched her hands petulantly from his grasp and turned 
away. As he did not follow her, however, but remained standing where 
he was, she did not go far. 

“ At least you owe it to me to tell me what it is, this so important 
business of the Governor’s, that will not let you stay one little half- 
hour with me,” she demanded. 

“Surely,” answered Timon, “ there is no reason I may not tell you, 
though I would not tell those chatterers in the kitchen. There is a 
prisoner shut up in the old blockhouse down the Vardeau trail,—I’ve no 
notion who it is,—and the Governor has sent me to keep watch that no 
one lets him out before morning. I am on guard, you see, so I must go!” 

This, to Lizette, threw no new light upon the situation in which 
they were involved. She could not in any way connect the prisoner 
with Mademoiselle de Biencourt. 

“ You are afraid of the Governor!” she retorted, with a disdainful 
toss of her head. 

Timon laughed quietly, a little bitterly. 

“Why should I be so afraid of his Excellency?” he asked. “He 
could, of course, hang me for disobedience—if he caught me! But the 
world is a wide place for us woodsmen, and his Excellency’s arm is not 
so very long. No, it’s not that. Oh Lizette, can’t you understand? 
Now, tell me, for I must go!” 

“T understand well enough that you care more for that ugly old 
man’s orders than you do for me!” said Lizette, hanging her head. 
She felt that she was making poor play, that her resources were fast 
failing, and that in another minute the tall woodsman would be gone. 

Her clumsy device was effective enough, however, for Timon’s guile- 
less heart. He was at her side again in an instant. His hands just 
touched her arms, then drew away again reverently. 

“T love you, Lizette, more than life. There is nothing in the world, 
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I think, but you. And you are so beautiful, so dainty fine, like a young 
doe of the first year. And you are sweeter than the first blossoms of 
the arbutus under the leaves.” 

Lizette could have listened indefinitely to this sort of thing. She 
had had compliments before, but never any that quite so well suited her 
taste. When he stopped, she could not very well urge him to go on in 
the same strain; so, after a discreet pause, to make sure she was not 
interrupting, she retorted,— 

“ And yet, you are going to leave me—now!” 

The words began in a tone of reproach, but ended with an inde- 
scribable allurement, which made Timon’s head swim and his breath 
come quickly. 

“Oh, I have to!” he muttered unsteadily. “Can’t you see——” 
And he was blundering on, manlike, into further unconvincing attempt 
at explanation when Lizette interrupted. 

“ And I,” she said quietly, playing her trump-card in desperation, 
“am going away, going away from Acadie!” 

Timon’s vast, stable, well-balanced world seemed to reel about him.” 

“Going away—from Acadie?” he echoed dully. 

“T am expecting to return to Quebec within a week,” she continued, 
not untruthfully. She felt certain that de Viron would carry Made- 
moiselle off right after the marriage. 

Timon stood stunned. His new and wild hopes—hopes which had 
not, indeed, been admitted into his brain, but had thronged irresistibly 
into his heart under the spell of Lizette’s strange interest—were sud- 
denly drowned in blackness. This, perhaps, was his one chance to win 
a hold upon her. Could he let it go? He felt himself wavering. His 
orders began to look utterly insignificant. But no, he must fulfil his 
duty and trust to the morrow for his own affairs. With a groan that 
was much like a sob he turned away and strode resolutely up the road 
towards the Vardeau trail. 

Xx. 

LizeTTe stood motionless, expecting him to relent, or at least look 
back. But Timon dared not trust himself to turn his head. The girl 
waited till his tall figure was just vanishing in the shadows, then 
gathered her skirts in one hand and sped noiselessly after him, keeping 
him just in sight. Absorbed in his emotions, which were a hopeless 
tangle of ecstasy, pain, astonishment, and intoxication, the woodsman 
was less alert than usual and did not hear the light feet following him. 

When she started after this unmanageable lover Lizette had no clear 
plan of action. But as she followed, taking care not to overtake him 
and praying now that he might not look back, a scheme began to take 
shape. As it developed in her little head she was delighted with it and 
felt sure of its success. Her anxiety on this point thus allayed, and her 
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dread of failing her mistress reassured, she had time to wonder at the 
caprice of her own heart. Here she was following that shadowy figure 
with an eagerness too keen to be altogether the result of zeal in her 
mistress’s service. She had been conscious of a little thrill when Timon’s 
strong hands had held her. She was conscious of wanting him to 
touch her again, to hold her fast. She felt that she must have him at 
her feet, and she refused to look any farther. But to her amazement she 
found herself glorying in the fact that he had proved too strong for her 
to manage. He was her first failure, and she found herself actually 
proud of having failed. 

“The night and all this mystery that’s afoot have surely got into 
my brain,” she thought to herself as she flitted along the grassy edge of 
the road, her light slippers soaked with the dew. 

For perhaps a quarter of a mile the lonely road ran through fields, 
and was fringed at intervals with erect and steeple-like Lombardy pop- 
lars. Then it ran into a partly cleared region, with patches of wood 
and thickets and open glades. The patches of wood were very black, 
and as she traversed them, her heart thumping with excitement and 
apprehension, she hurried so as to catch up a little on that strong, 
reassuring figure which strode ahead. She was now looking anxiously 
for a spot just suited to her purpose. There was danger, every moment, 
that Timon might look back and discover her too soon. 

At length the road led close along the edge of a steep gully, its sides 
dotted with dense, cushiony clumps of young spruce and juniper. This 
was just the sort of spot she wanted, a spot where one might seem to 
have fallen without consequences too overwhelmingly serious. She let 
herself down to the first juniper thicket, then gave a piercing shriek 
and fell into the bushes with a crash. It was well managed, but the 
juniper had more hard, uncompromising stems than she had imagined, 
and she hurt herself much more than she had intended. Moreover, the 
juniper prickles scratched her smartly, which frightened her; so that 
as she lay there moaning and sobbing her distress was not wholly 
dramatic. 

Timon had jumped at that scream, as if a knife had gone through 
him. His heart knew instantly that the voice was Lizette’s and his 
blood ran cold. His amazement that she should be out there in the 
woods was swallowed up in terror. It seemed to Lizette that not five 
seconds had elapsed since her fall, and here he was already bending over 
her, imploring her to speak. He started to lift her out of the bush, but 
this she thought best not to allow for the present. 

“No, not yet!” she protested brokenly. “I don’t think I’m much 
hurt. But wait a minute, Timon. Oh, how did I come to be so careless ? 
My foot slipped—on the edge.” . 

“ Where—where does it hurt you, sweet?” stammered Timon in 
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desperate fear. He had possessed himself of both her hands, and she 
returned his pressure gently. 

“T knew you would come!” she murmured. 

But the woodsman could not leave her in what seemed to him such 


an uncomfortable position. 
“T must lift you, Lizette,” he whispered. “Stop me if it hurts 


too much.” 

Feeling like a tiny child in his arms as he raised her, she stopped 
sobbing and with difficulty checked a sigh of content. He carried her 
up the slope, across the road, and over to a mossy hillock beside the 
fence. There he paused, holding her on his broad breast as one carries 
a baby, and uncertain just what ought to be done. 

“JT think I am all right, really,” said Lizette, feeling at last that 
the game was well in hand. “ Most likely I was just frightened to 
death at falling, that way, into the dark. Oh, that was terrible! I 
thought I was going to fall forever, Timon!” And her hands, which 
were resting on his great shoulders, clutched him shiveringly. For 
reply he held her a little tighter, still at a loss. So she continued,— 

“JT think you had better put me down, now, please, and let me see 
if I can stand alone.” ie 

Reluctantly, and very gently, Timon set her on her feet. Glad 
enough he was that he had been so slow about it, for the moment she 
touched the ground she cried out sharply, and would have fallen in a 
heap had he not frantically gathered her up again. 

“ Oh, it hurts!” she sobbed, her lips very close to his ear. 

“What is it, sweet?” he asked, bending his rugged face over hers 
and speaking with a croon, as a mother speaks over a sick child. “Is it 
your foot ?” 

Her willingness to try to stand and her ease when he carried her 
had given immeasurable relief to his fears, assuring him that she had 
suffered no serious internal hurt. A sprain or a broken bone he knew 
how to treat, with crude but effective backwoods surgery. 

“T think it’s only that I’ve sprained my ankle,” replied Lizette. 
“ That’s nothing at all to what it might have been, is it? But it hurts, 
terribly. I suppose you think me a perfect baby, Timon. But, really, 
if I were not pretty brave, I’d be crying hard right now. Why, at home 
I’d be crying with half the pain I’m suffering now. But you’re so 
strong and brave, Timon, I’m ashamed to be a baby before you.” 

Tears of sympathy came into Timon’s eyes. 

“T know well enough how it hurts, sweet. You are very brave to 
stand it so,” said he, with such depth of understanding and tenderness 
in his voice that Lizette felt a flush of shame burn over her. 

“But I’m not going to let you suffer so,” he continued, seating her 
gently on the hillock with her back against the fence. 
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Before Lizette could protest,—which she was afraid to do too ve- 
hemently,—he had her drenched little shoe off and her wet, dusty stock- 
ing, and was rubbing skilfully and firmly at the supposed-to-be-injured 
ankle. This Lizette had not counted upon, but, being fairly caught, 
she played the part through cleverly, wincing now and then and moan- 
ing a little, and winning golden opinions from Timon for her pluck in 
enduring so stoically a treatment which he knew was very painful. For 
fully fifteen minutes he kneaded and rubbed the instep and the ankle- 
joint and the chords behind the ankle, till Lizette could not help won- 
dering if she would have any foot left. Then, before she could stop 
him, he bent over and kissed the instep. 

“It was dreadful to have to hurt you so,” he muttered hastily, with 
a little catch in his breath; “but if I hadn’t, you would be having a 
terrible time with it to-morrow, and perhaps for weeks. Now it won’t 
swell up much at all, or trouble you for more than a day or two.” 

“Tm sure it won’t,” asserted Lizette hypocritically—“ unless,” she 
added with downcast eyes, “ because of the very strange way you have 
treated it.” 

Confused at this sally, for which he had no reply, Timon laid her 
foot gently down on the grass and got up. 

“Now, don’t stir,” he commanded. “I’m going to get something 
to put on it that will keep down the fever.” 

“ But it’s better already,” objected Lizette. 

Timon laughed incredulously and moved off. 

“Don’t go away,” she protested, in genuine alarm. “If you go 
away, I’ll get up and run after you, no matter what it does to the old 
foot !” 

“I’m not going away, sweet,” responded Timon positively. “I’m 
not going twenty steps away. Now, keep quite still.” 

He was groping about the roots of some bushes a few yards up the 
road. In two or three minutes he returned with some large leaves 
drenched with dew. Then he scooped some cool, moist earth from 
under the moss, and with the aid of the large leaves wrapped the ankle 
in a generous earth poultice. 

“Do you think that is absolutely necessary?” asked the patient, 
eying the poultice with disfavor. 

“ Absolutely!” answered Timon in a tone that left no room for 
argument. 

When the leaves were all applied and bound on to his satisfaction 
Timon stuffed the wet stocking and slipper into the front of his home- 
spun shirt. Then he arose once more, picked Lizette up in his arms 
like a baby, and strode off in the direction of Cheticamp. Lizette closed 
her eyes with mingled triumph and content. How had she ever been 
so blind to the attraction of such a man as this? 
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Suddenly she put her lips close to Timon’s ear. 

“What about his Excellency, Timon?” she whispered, audacious 
now that she was safe. 

The tall woodsman set his teeth doggedly. As he saw his duty, it 
was first of all to Lizette in her real hour of need. 

“ His Excellency’s errand will have to wait till I get you safe home 
with your poor foot,” said he. 

Lizette was holding her foot stuck straight out, as befitted a mem- 
ber so seriously injured. She craned up her head and looked at it. 
How utterly ridiculous it looked, bundled up in green leaves till the 
ankle was as thick as a post. As she stared at it she began to laugh 
hysterically. 

“ Lizette, what is the matter?” pleaded Timon, surprised and puzzled 
by this untimely outbreak, which seemed to shock the solemn stillness 
of the night. 

“Oh Timon, it looks so funny! And oh Timon, you’re so funny!” 
She flung both arms tight around his sturdy neck, and her laughter 
broke into sobs against his cheek. The night had been a terrific strain ; 
and at the cost of strange enlightenment had she conquered; and she 
felt that an honest little cry was now no more than her fair privilege. 
As for Timon, though her laughter and her tears were equally incom- 
prehensible, her mouth against his cheek was something he could very 
well understand. He spoke never a word, but crushed her to his great 
chest and strode on, while his heart sang within him, and the hopes 
which had come so timorously into his heart now trooped boldly into 
his brain and took possession. 

Lizette had nothing more to say now, so there was silence, and the 
binding spell of such a silence, till the lighted windows of the Seignory 
came into view. Then the girl whispered,— 

“Take me in through the little back garden, to the door of Made- 
moiselle’s rooms, Timon dear!” 

As they went up the narrow, dewy, scented walks, and reached the 
door, and the man was about to set his burden down, Lizette took his 
rugged face in both hands and turned it fairly to her own, and then he 
kissed her on the lips. 

She told him to seat her on the doorstep and go at once, before any- 
one came to answer her knock. 

“ And when——” began the man, lingering as if his feet would not 
endure to take him away. 

“ At sundown, here, I will thank you for all your goodness, Timon. 
Go away now, please.” 

But even as he turned Anne herself opened the door and looked out 
anxiously. Recognizing Timon’s figure, her face brightened as she saw 
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that Lizette had succeeded in her part. Then she stared down in wonder 
at the girl’s bare foot and marvellously bandaged ankle. 

“ Will Mademoiselle be so kind as to help me in?” spoke up Lizette 
in a voice that Timon must hear. “I have sprained my ankle.” 

“ My poor Lizette,” began Mademoiselle in a voice of deep concern, 
slipping an arm about her waist and holding her up carefully. But the 
moment the door was closed Lizette broke away, went hopping on her 
bandaged foot into Anne’s room, and flung herself down on the rug by 
the bed. She gazed up at her mistress with a strange light in her eyes, 
such as Anne had never seen there before. 

“ What in the world is the matter, child?” asked Anne, eager to hear 
everything, because everything bore on what was nearest her heart. 
“You had hard work managing Timon? But you succeeded, that’s 
clear. I shall never forget it, Lizette!” 

“Nor shall I, Mademoiselle,” answered the girl, her lips astonish- 
ingly red as she sat there on the rug and patted that wonderful leaf- 
bandage on her foot. “Oh, yes, I did manage Timon at last! But I 
think he managed me the most, Mademoiselle. He is so—different from 
what I thought him.” And jumping up she ran and caught her mis- 
tress’s hands and fell to kissing them rather wildly. 

Anne looked at her for a moment in some bewilderment. Then a 


sudden light, born of her own emotions, flashed in upon her, and a 
sudden thrill of sympathy led her to put her arm around the girl’s waist 
and kiss her. In that moment mistress and maid were just two ardent 
women together, face to face with tremendous impulses which neither 
fully understood. But before anything could be said between them 
Father Labillois’s knock was heard at the outer door, and, with her 
heart in her throat, Anne ran to answer it. 


xI 


OncE out of sight and hearing of the Seignory and of the whispering 
couple beside the fence, Father Labillois had girded up his cassock and 
broken into a run. Tough and agile, he had kept up this pace almost 
all the way to the blockhouse, except in places where the Vardeau trail 
was too rough for running in the dark. Arrived at the clearing, he 
found the blockhouse door securely fastened on the outside, as he had 
left it in the afternoon. Taking down the bar, he tried the door. 
It was fastened on the inside also. Hearing no stir within, he went 
around to the loophole which he guessed to be nearest the bunk, and 
there listened attentively. The sound of deep, regular breathing came 
to his ear. 

“He sleeps the sleep of good faith and a clear conscience, this Eng- 
lishman,” said the Priest to himself. Then he went back and began to 
pound on the door. 
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Lieutenant Zachary Cowles was awake and out of his bunk in an 
instant, but noiselessly as a cat. He made no reply to the summons. 
It was for the visitor, not for him, to show his hand. 

Father Labillois knocked again, and still got no answer. 

“ Lieutenant Cowles,” he called softly beside the nearest loophole, 
“please open the door at once. There is no time to lose, for the Gov- 
ernor has found out there is a prisoner here and is looking forward to 
the pleasure of stringing you up to a tree the first thing in the morning. 
We must find a safer hiding-place for you before the soldiers come.” 

“You are very kind to consider my feelings in this matter,” 
answered Zachary. “ But please tell me, first, who are we!” 

“TI am Pére Labillois, Mademoiselle de Biencourt’s confessor,” 
answered the Priest quickly, growing a little impatient over the New 
Englander’s wise wariness. “ Mademoiselle de Biencourt has sent me 
to save you, if possible,-conceiving that it lies upon her honor to protect 
you, since to her you gave up your sword. But his Excellency will 
certainly hang you if he gets hold of you—hang you for a pirate, because 
peace was declared between France and England more than a month 
ago, and technically you and your ship’s company are pirates!” 

Zachary gave a low whistle, drawing in his breath, and felt his way 
across to the door. 

“That would be inconvenient,” he remarked coolly. “It seems to 
me that Mademoiselle, whom I am bound to obey, told me expressly 
that I was not to open the door for anyone but herself. But I trust 
your voice, Monsieur, and open the door. If I am wrong, Mademoi- 
selle’s displeasure be upon your devoted head. I think she is a very 
dangerous young person to trifle with. Gad, I can see those eyes of 
hers shining right here in the dark !”” 

As he finished speaking the bars came down, the door swung inward, 
and he stepped out into the comparative light of the open. His head 
bent forward and his brows knit, he scrutinized the Priest’s face com- 
posedly and searchingly. It was a face which no one with any knowl- 
edge of humanity could fail to trust; and Zachary’s expression of 
reserve broke into a frank, boyish smile. He stretched out his hand, 
exclaiming,— 

“Mademoiselle de Biencourt does herself honor in her choice of 
messengers, Monsieur !” 

But Father Labillois, though he too had been scrutinizing his vis-a- 
vis and had found the result not unsatisfactory, refrained from meet- 
ing Zachary’s boyish advance. With a kindly smile, which robbed the 
action of its sting, he put his right hand behind his back. 

“You forget, my son,” said he, “that you are an avowed enemy to 
my people, and with appearances, moreover, much g#gainst you, on the 
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charge of common piracy. It is for Mademoiselle de Biencourt, not 
for you, that I am taking so much trouble.” 

Zachary flushed deeply, and some new ideas ran through his brain. 

“ Pardon me, Monsieur,” he begged, throwing off his confident and 
debonair manner as he realized, with sudden shame, how inappropriate 
it was to the situation. “It was distinctly presumptuous of me to 
expect you to shake hands with me. I confess I have been taking 
matters much too lightly, as we soldiers are unfortunately apt to do.” 

The Priest smiled upon him still more kindly for this speech, and 
handed him the spare cassock and hat which he had brought. 

“Put these on, my son,” said he gently, “and then, with your 
excellent French, we can meet any chance wayfarer without exciting 
suspicion.” 

But Zachary eyed the disguise with open disapproval. 

“It seems to me, Monsieur, that with my excellent French and in 
this garb I stand a good chance of being taken for a spy.” 

“Tt is necessary, and it is Mademoiselle’s orders,” rejoined Father 
Labillois. “ Moreover, I will guarantee you personally against any 
such misjudgment. I can’t guarantee you personally against being 
hung for a pirate, but I can against being hung for a spy.” 

“Tt is sufficient,” laughed Zachary, proceeding to struggle with the 
cassock, while Father Labillois closed and barred the blockhouse door 
again. A few minutes later they had crossed the dim clearing, leaving 
the squat black bulk of the blockhouse behind them, and had plunged 
into the aromatic darkness of the trail. 

For some time Lieutenant Zachary, clumsily clutching at the long 
skirt of his cassock and feeling as if his legs were tied together, was 
hard put to it to keep up with this nimble and sure-footed guide. He 
was burning with questions, but would not speak lest he should betray 
that he was out of breath. So he occupied himself in picking his way, 
avoiding mudholes, and noting as fully as he could, by the keen night 
smells and the treetops outlined against the sky, the character of the 
woods he was passing through. When, at last, the trail came out upon 
the highway, the first faint grayness foretelling dawn was just begin- 
ning to lighten the east. 

“We must hurry!” urged Father Labillois, glancing back. 

Zachary grinned assent and ranged up alongside, but did not trust 
himself to speak for a few moments. Then, finding it no trouble what- 
ever to hold his own on the smooth road, and having learned how to hold 
up his skirt so it no longer hampered him, he said heartily,— 

“ You have lungs and legs like a deer and eyes like a cat, Monsieur.” 

“Not bad for sixty,” assented Father Labillois, pleased at the 
tribute. 

Zachary was about to take advantage of his amiability to ask some 
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questions, but just then there came a confused sound of hoof-beats 
along the road. In an instant he was seized by the arm and dragged 
into a dense hemlock thicket. 

He did not need that iron presure on his arm to convince him of the 
advisability of silence, but it did convince him that the Priest was every 
inch a man. A moment later three horsemen went galloping by. 
When they were gone, Zachary laughed quietly. 

“Did you think this disguise might prove inadequate, after all?” 
he asked. 

“T am taking no risks till I deliver you safe and sound into the 
hands of Mademoiselle de Biencourt,” answered his guide. “Those 
were guests from his Excellency’s ball, hurrying home early to get 
ready to start for Port Royal, where they hope to have a hand in the 
capture of your comrades-in-arms.” 

“Don’t they wish they may catch them?” laughed Zachary. 

“Tt will be short shrift for any who may be caught, my son,” said 
Father Labillois. “The Governor is in a fury over this raid. You 
probably don’t know that your good friends have burned St. Clements 
and robbed the church there, almost under the guns of Port Royal. 
Technically, this is piracy, so long after peace had been declared. And 
the Governor will avail himself of the technicality, if he can, to even up 
some old scores.” 

Zachary had no idea what sort of a place St. Clements was, and he 
feared it might sound hypocritical if he were to express a polite regret. 
So he discreetly changed the subject. 

“T seem to have got myself into a tight place,” he murmured rather 
cheerfully. “ But ’pon my honor, Monsieur, when I think what small 
brown hands hold the noose into which I have slipped my head I can’t 
manage to be as depressed as the case requires. Please try to forgive 
my high spirits and tell me where I am going.” 

“Well,” answered Father Labillois, “I am taking you straight into 
the lion’s jaws, which is perhaps the one and only place where your 
presence will not be looked for.” 

“That’s interesting, but not illuminating,” said Zachary. 

“We are going straight to the Governor’s house at Cheticamp. 
There is a ball there to-night.” 

“Nothing I like better than a ball!” asserted Zachary cordially. 

“You are not invited, my son,” retorted Father Labillois. ‘“ And 
pardon me if I suggest that your attire is not such as would grace the 
occasion.” 

“Tl wear a mask and call myself a shipwrecked English officer,” 
suggested Zachary. 

“The only drawback to that,” said the Priest, falling into his 
humor, “is that his Excellency would be so enthusiastic over the dis- 
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guise that he would insist on your retaining it for his amusement on 
the morrow.” 

By this time, making utmost haste, they came in sight of the lights 
of Cheticamp Manor-House. A moment later a tall figure went loping 
by them, doffing his cap to the two priests as he passed. 

“That is a guard sent down by his Excellency to keep watch on the 
blockhouse and make sure you do not escape,” whispered Father Labil- 
lois with a little chuckle of triumph. 

“ He’s rather late, is he not?” inquired Zachary with gentle interest. 

“The Governor sent him two hours ago, but Mademoiselle saw to 
that,” answered the Priest. 

“God bless her!” muttered Zachary. An unwonted wave of hu- 
mility rushed over him. “ What have I done to deserve such care and 
thought from her?” 

“No man could deserve such favor from Anne de Biencourt,” ex- 
claimed the Priest with a quiet passion of enthusiasm which told Zachary 
more about the girl than he had reached through his own perception. 
He made no reply, however, and by this time, avoiding the main 
approach, they were come to the little back gate of the garden. 

“Now, silence,” whispered Father Labillois. “The noose hangs 
very near your neck.” And Zachary, treading like a cat, followed him 
through the ranks of wet, white-bloomed syringas to the shaded door 
in the corner by Anne’s window. 

XII. 

THE door opened impetuously, and Zachary stood face to face with 
Mademoiselle de Biencourt. He remembered later that it was his own 
eyes, not those of Father Labillois, which the girl’s eyes sought first. 
At this moment he noticed above all the difference in her face. As he 
recalled her appearance, she had been alternately gay and severe, but 
always imperious, half scornful, almost arrogantly sure of herself, her 
dark face radiant with light and color. Now, though in rich and 
splendid dress, with the sheen of jewels on her bare, exquisite throat 
and round, slim arms, she seemed, nevertheless, in every way tenderer 
and more human. Her face was pale. Her great eyes were dark with 
solicitude and apprehension. Her lips were somewhat less dazzlingly 
scarlet. Her voice, before so mocking, was low and anxious. As he 
noted the change, Zachary’s heart burned towards her, and he felt a sort 
of adoration stirring within him. The rush and strangeness of events 
had created an electric atmosphere in which emotions sprang to ripeness 
rapidly. He had had a gallant speech all ready for this meeting, but 
now he simply gazed, without opening his lips. In the light of the two 
candles on the wall just inside the door Anne’s eyes met the full ardor 
of his look, and a flush came slowly over her pallor. She dropped her 
long lashes and turned to Father Labillois. 
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“ God bless you, Father! What loyal and true friends I have!” she 
whispered fervently, grasping his hand. Her fervor, indeed, was so 
frank that the sagacious Priest began to fear she had perhaps more than 
a point of honor at stake in his success. 

But Anne gave him no time to speak. 

“ My guests are just leaving and I must go instantly,” she continued, 
thrusting a key into his hand. “ Will you continue your kindness by 
taking Monsieur Cowles to his room and locking him in safely, and 
bringing back the key to me?” 

Here a ghost of the old laughter came back to her lips. 

“Monsieur will pardon the poor accommodation for the present. 
We were hardly prepared for distinguished prisoners,” she added, courte- 
sying to both men with make-believe ceremony ere she slipped away 
down the passage. Both men stared after her till the last flutter of her 
skirts disappeared. Then Father Labillois turned with a troubled sigh, 
laid his finger on his lips, and led the way up a narrow and crooked 
flight of stairs. 

The room into which Zachary was conducted was a spacious, low 
loft under the eaves. The grayness of dawn coming in through a win- 
dow at the eastern end showed that the room was littered with boxes of 
every size and shape. A pile of rugs on one of these boxes showed that 
the prisoner’s comfort had not been overlooked. 

“T will bid you adieu for the present, Monsieur,” said the Priest, 
his hand on the door. “I will come back later in the morning; and I 
have no doubt that the prisoner of Mademoiselle de Biencourt will find 
all his needs well cared for.” 

“Tt is enough to be her prisoner!” said Zachary impulsively. “I 
don’t think I have any other needs!” 

Father Labillois was just closing the door, but at these words he 
opened it again, looked at the young officer with troubled eyes, and 
seemed about to make some pertinent reply. He changed his mind, 
however, and merely said: 

“Perhaps you had better give me back my hat and cassock, Mon- 
sieur. They will be at your service again if necessary. But in the 
meantime, in case of accident, they might possibly prove compromising.” 

“Thank you a thousand times,” said Zachary, handing them over, 
“and thank you more than words can say for all you have done for me. 
I realize perfectly, now, that I owe my life to you.” 

“Don’t thank me, my son. It is Mademoiselle de Biencourt only 
to whom your gratitude is due,” answered the Priest, once more pausing 
in the doorway. “ And,” he added meaningly, but with some hesitation, 
“do not forget that it is for the point of honor that she takes such pains 
—the point of honor, my son!” And he noiselessly closed the door 
before Zachary could carry the conversation further. Zachary heard the 
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key turn in the lock, then flung himself down on the heap of rugs, 
rubbed his eyes, and tried to collect his thoughts. 

The sound of the key turning in the lock and shutting him securely 
into the house of his enemy, where the most ignominious of deaths 
was lying in wait for him, gave him no emotion of fear or even of de- 
pression. On the contrary, he had been conscious of a strange thrill 
of elation at the ominous sound. The only thing that seemed of vital 
consequence to him was that the key was going into the hands of that 
girl, who had looked into his soul with such wonderful, troubled, tender, 
and unfathomable eyes as he had never before seen even in dream. At 
the blockhouse this wilful and most mutable of maids had dazzled him, 
charmed him, amused him. His admiration she had conquered unre- 
servedly. But this proud girl, rushing anxiously from the glitter of the 
ballroom to let him in by the little, hidden door,—this disdainful girl, 
pale from care about his peril,—this was different. He could think of 
nothing else than that thrilling look in her eyes. It seemed to him as if 
that look had given him some portion of herself, as if on the instant, 
and with uncalculating trust, she had admitted him to the presence of 
her real self. At the same time somewhere in that look, as it dwelt 
before him, he seemed to discern an appeal of some sort, almost a cry 
for help. This haunted and harassed him, till he craved passionately to 
answer it. No price in the world, he felt, would be too great to pay for 
the privilege of responding to that appeal, of rendering that help. But 
he could conceive of no possible way in which she might need him. 
How could she, with all her world at her feet, be needing anything which 
an unknown and helpless prisoner could give her. If only she were in 
his own country—but at this he laughed shortly, impatient with such 
vain visions, and got up to stretch his long legs. Then he stole cau- 
tiously to the window to look out at the oncoming of the dawn. 

The window overlooked a portion of the stable yard, and he started 
back hastily, for there he saw a little company of gentlemen mounting 
their horses. Standing back at a safe distance, where the growing light 
did not strike him, he watched them with keen interest, and decided that 
they were setting out for Port Royal to organize more efficient defence 
against the raidings of the God’s Providence. Of the leader of the party 
he took particular note, regarding with a soldier’s approval his air of 
competent authority, his firm seat, and his smart uniform, which he 
recognized as belonging to one of the crack regiments of France. As 
they started off they all turned towards the house and saluted someone 
whom Zachary judged to be standing immediately below his window. 
But a few paces farther on, just as they wheeled into the roadway, the 
leader turned half around in his saddle, doffed his cap again, and 
waved a longer and more devout farewell. A pang of fierce jealousy 
shot through Zachary’s heart as he realized that the object of such 
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farewell could be no other than Mademoiselle de Biencourt herself. 
The troop disappeared; the pounding of the horses’ hoofs died away; 
and Zachary stood immovable with his eyes fixed upon the tides of airy 
pink and saffron now flooding up the sky. Dyes of thin pink made 
wonderful the roofs, and added to the wonder of the shimmering 
orchards, the spreading fields of young barley. As the light grew, the 
colors of blossoms began to come out clear in a shadowy corner of the 
garden down to the right. But little of all this beauty reached Zachary’s 
perception, for he was thinking of a look in Mademoiselle’s eyes. 

In such a reverie Zachary stood for a time motionless. Then, re- 
minding himself that a soldier ought to sleep whenever there was 
nothing better to do, the better to go without on fitting occasion, he 
spread the rugs on the floor and resolutely settled himself for another 
nap. At first, sleep was far from his eyes; but presently the thoughts 
of his jailor’s eyes became confused, and he imagined he had her with 
him in the boat, drifting through an impenetrable but miraculously 
sunlit fog. Presently the roar of breakers sounded all about them, on 
every side and close ahead, and he sprang and flung his left arm about 
her waist, feeling sure that he could save her. Then he woke up, with 
the loft full of level sunlight, and a sound of heavy wheels in his ears. 

He crept to the window and peered out with the utmost caution. 
In a heavy, lumbering, open coach, drawn by three horses, two abreast 
and one ahead, sat a stately, white-mustached, savage-looking old officer 
with his foot on a cushion on the seat in front of him. He was in 
undress uniform, and Zachary recognized him as unmistakably the 
Governor. Half a dozen soldiers and several grooms hurried about, and 
beside the carriage fretted a superb black horse, saddled and bridled, 
and held by an orderly. 

“His Excellency is going to fetch me from the blockhouse,” said 
Zachary to himself. “If that fine mount is intended for me to ride 
back on, I take it as mighty civil of the old chap.” 

In this whimsical assumption Master Zachary was very far astray, 
for his Excellency was not in the mood to waste time on courtesies to 
his intended victim. Sleepless from the combined strains of inactivity 
and pain, he had determined to go himself to fetch the prisoner from 
the blockhouse. The pretence of a trial, and then the well-deserved 
punishment, would wile away the whole morning at least, and then 
perhaps he might be able to get some sleep. He had tried the saddle 
first, but promptly realized that he could not stand the torment of 
letting his foot hang down for so long a ride. He had ordered out his 
great carriage, therefore; but knowing that the last mile of the way 
would be impossible for wheels, he was having his saddle-horse led 
alongside, to be mounted at the branching of the trail. 

Just as the expedition was about to start it seemed that the cushion 
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under his Excellency’s foot required some readjusting. He pointed to 
it with a gesture as if his forefinger were a rod of chastisement. Two 
soldiers jumped forward to do his bidding, but in some way, as was 
evident to Zachary, they did it wrong or they hurt him. He roared at 
them, one brief word which the watcher in the window could not catch, 
and the two soldiers jumped back terrified. 

“Verily,” thought Zachary, “he hath a right angry eye, his Ex- 
cellency. He’s just spoiling to hang somebody this morning. I’m glad 
it won’t be me!” 

At this moment Zachary’s heart leaped within him, for a slight 
little figure all in white ran forward to the side of the carriage. 

As Mademoiselle’s hands arranged the cushion under the aching 
foot it was evident to the watcher that her touch had magic in it, for 
his Excellency’s ferocious scowl relaxed into a smile. His heavy hand 
patted the dark head that was bending over him so tenderly. When the 
cushion was just right Anne looked up, kissed her finger-tips to him 
laughingly, and slipped back. He swept his hat to her grandly as the 
deliberate procession moved away. 

“She is too clever for them all!” though Zachary with swelling 
pride, and heedlessly, for a moment, pressed his face to the window, 
trying to see more of her. He recovered his wits instantly, however, 
and sprang back, confident that no one had observed him; and in a 
moment more the yard was empty of all life, save for three black hens, 
who were diligently dusting themselves in a bright corner. 

Zachary returned to his rugs and stood looking down at them. Could 
he, by any amount of wise resolution, compel himself to any more sleep? 
No, he could not. There was a certain excitement in knowing that there 
was a man-hunt going on and himself the object of it. But even this 
soon lost interest, and he found himself studying the elusiveness of 
Mademoiselle’s smile. 

From this engrossing study he was aroused by a light tap on the 


door. 
XIII. 


Ir was an incredible folly for an old soldier to be guilty of, but 
Zachary trusted the leap of his pulse which answered to that summons. 
He sprang to the door and tried to open it, without waiting for any 
sign to justify such confidence. He knew well enough that it was 
Mademoiselle who stood on the other side. The next moment the key 
turned in the lock, the door opened, and Anne slipped in, closing the 
door behind her. 

She was dressed now in a white gown of some soft, silky material 
which clung to her slender figure, and she looked scarcely more than a 
child. Zachary eagerly held out his hands, but she put both of hers 
behind her back and looked at him severely. 
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“ How could you be so mad as to answer my knock that way?” she 
demanded. “ You must be crazy. It might have been someone else. 
You knew I had the key.” 

“T knew it was you,” he answered doggedly, “and I forgot you had 
the key. I forgot everything, except that it was you!” 

The excuse seemed to Anne adequate, though she would not acknowl- 
edge the fact. But as she observed the way Zachary gazed at her, with 
a light in his eyes that was very different from the cheerful and boyish 
admiration he had manifested at their first meeting, she began to re- 
cover some of the poise which the strain of the night had broken down. 
Her face took a warmer color, her mouth a richer scarlet, and the old, 
imperious gayety flashed back into her eyes. 

“T had no idea, Monsieur, when I accepted your surrender and your 
sword, that one simple prisoner could be such a care to me. If I had 
had any conception of the responsibility, I should have given you back 
your freedom without delay.” 

“You could not give me back my freedom now, Mademoiselle,” said 
Zachary. “I can never be free again.” 

A shade more color in Anne’s gaze suggested that she did not wholly 
miss Zachary’s meaning, but she chose to misunderstand. 

“No, I suppose not,” she answered simply. “ Having got you into 
such a position as this, through your trust in me, the least I can do is 
to justify your confidence. But do not be so despairing, Monsieur. I 
really think I can get you away safely sometime soon. Meanwhile——” 

But Zachary was rude enough to interrupt her. 

“T don’t think you can, Mademoiselle,” said he with a transparent 
attempt at lightness. 

“ You must not undervalue my powers so far as that,” she retorted, 
“just because I am not able to openly override the Governor’s will. 
My uncle is very dear and kind-hearted in many ways—at times; but 
I found that he had quite set his heart on hanging you this morning, as 
an example and encouragement to your compatriots. So I was com- 
pelled to change your prison cell. I fear his Excellency will be a dan- 
gerous neighbor to his attendants when he opens the blockhouse and 
finds it empty. He was up nearly all night entertaining his guests, and 
he is a bit impulsive this morning. Oh Monsieur, you have no idea 
how he wants you!” 

“Yes, I have a faint idea,” laughed Zachary softly. “I saw his 
face as he set out a few minutes ago, and I felt so glad I was not to 
have the honor of meeting him just at present.” 

“You saw his face?” exclaimed Anne with trepidation. “You were 
surely not so foolish as to show your own face at the window—oh, 
surely not!” 

She wrung her small brown fingers in despair. 
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Zachary was filled with contrition. 

“TI kept well back,” he declared, “so no one could possibly see me. 
But please forgive me if it has worried you, and I’ll promise not to go 
near the window again unless in the dark.” 

“ Are you sure no one saw you?” questioned Anne. 

“Quite sure, most puissant lady!” answered Zachary with confi- 
dence. He had quite forgotten his first moment of heedlessness. 

Thus reassured, Anne relented. 

“Well, Monsieur, as there will be little to occupy you here except 
looking out of the window, I will have a transparent screen placed 
before it, through which you can safely see everything without any risk 
of being seen. But I must demand that you be most careful all the 
time, both as to the window and as to any sound or motion that might 
betray you to anyone passing outside this door. I’m afraid you are 
rash and headlong, a little, Monsieur; and if you won’t be careful on 
your own account, please don’t forget how—embarrassing it would be 
for me if you should be discovered.” 

“T shall not forget, believe me, Mademoiselle,” replied Zachary. 
“T say it with the more confidence, because I can’t think of anything 
at all but you.” 

“It is only fair to say,” went on Mademoiselle rather hastily, “ that 
I am considered somewhat eccentric as it is, because I choose to wander 
around the woods with my little musket (which was made in Paris 
especially for me) instead of sitting in the house or in the garden work- 
ing embroidery all day long. I should die trying to live that way. You 
must have thought me rather peculiar—and, in a way—bold, Monsieur.” 

Zachary’s face glowed with delight as he watched her. 

“T thought you a miracle—a miracle of everything that was be- 
wildering and enchanting,” he vowed, having already reached the stage 
when he believed himself to have fallen hopelessly in love with her the 
instant his eyes fell upon her face. 

“Yes, a miracle—a freak,” retorted Anne with a flash of mockery. 
“I know you thought me queer, Monsieur Cowles. Well, the point I 
am anxious to impress upon you is this, that at present my supposed 
eccentricity is considered harmless. I am not, I fear, regarded as a 
good exemplar for the daughters of Acadie; but being the Governor’s 
niece,—and, well, supposed to be somebody on my own account, in New 
France or in Old,—I can do as I like up to a certain point.” 

It was little Zachary cared whether she were princess or peasant, 80 
long as she was what he found her. 

“Tf you were the blood royal, Mademoiselle,” he said gravely, not 
as one tenders a compliment but as one states a pregnant truth, “ you 
could not be more sovereign than you are—nor less so, if your father 
had sprung from the hovels.” 
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This speech interested Anne, confirming an impression which had 
been borne in upon her from the first by the New Englander’s air and 
bearing. “ He is of good blood himself,” she thought, “or he could not 
be so indifferent on the subject. Truly, he has a most lordly confidence. 
If I were a duchess, he would not think me beyond his reach; and if I 
were a peasant, he would think himself well-born enough for both!” 
And she laughed a little half-indulgent, half-approving laugh, which 
Zachary strove in vain to interpret. He could not see anything in his 
speech to amuse her. He gazed at her with a puzzled expression. 

Anne made a gesture with her hands as of laying aside an unim- 
portant subject. Then she continued from where she had left off 
speaking. 

“Up to a certain point, Monsieur, as I was saying. And up to that 
point my uncle, who is extremely individual himself, likes to see me 
going my own way, which chances to harmonize with his. When his 
foot will permit, he and I go hunting together—and he doesn’t see any 
sense in working embroideries at any time. But if it should appear that 
in my solitary wanderings I was given to capturing strange gentlemen, 
and keeping them locked up in blockhouses and lofts, I think his Ex- 
cellency’s views would change and the tongues of the good ladies of 
Acadie would find dear occupation.” 

At this suggestion, at the idea of Mademoiselle being criticised, 
Zachary’s face flushed with anger. 

“They would not dare to take liberties with your name, surely!” 
he protested. Then the anger faded into solicitude as he realized that 
it was he that was putting her in such jeopardy. 

“Oh, I cannot have it that you should run such risks for me!” he 
cried in great distress. “I must not stay here. I must get away at once. 
I can hide in the woods, and wait, and just wait, till you can come and 
see me for a moment!” 

“That is nonsense!” said Anne decisively. ‘“ You would be tracked 
and caught and killed within twenty-four hours. No, Monsieur, your 
part is to curb your rashness and strictly obey me. Then I shall not 
be exposed to criticism, do you understand ?” 

“T shall be a model of obedience,” answered Zachary. 

“And now, after these little necessary explanations,” said Anne 
with a businesslike air, suddenly forsaking her post at the door and 
flitting about the room, “I must consider what is necessary for you 
here. It is a wretched place and shames my hospitality” (she had for- 
gotten that he was a mere prisoner), “but Father Labillois and I can 
manage to make it possible for you to live in. Don’t expect elegance, 
however, Monsieur,” she added laughingly. “It may be hot—oh, it is 
hot—here under the roof. The window must be kept open,” and she 
ran and opened it, letting in a breath of sweet, mild air. “But you 
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must not go near to shut it, even in a storm, mind. Of course, if you 
should come to distrust my protection, you could escape by climbing 
down the vine from the window, for you are not on parole, as I 
remember ?” 

She looked at him inquiringly. 

“Yes, indeed, I am, Mademoiselle,” he declared with conviction. 

“ Well, I accept your parole in any case,” pursued Anne. “ We can- 
not have a divided responsibility, and you could never hope to get away 
by yourself. So you will please consider that that window is securely 
barred.” 

“Yes,” said Zachary ambiguously, “ there is no escape for me except 
by your will. Never was prisoner more fast fettered.” 

“That is well, Monsieur,” she answered civilly, unconscious of his 
meaning. “ And now you must be nearly starved to death. I will ask 
Father Labillois to bring you something at once,” and she laid her 
hand on the door. 

“?Pon my word, I had forgotten all about breakfast,” exclaimed 
Zachary with unassumed surprise. “ And truly I am not hungry—not 
a bit. Please don’t go yet. There are so many things—so many ques- 
tions I want to ask you. I remember them when I am alone and they 
seem vitally important, but when I see you I forget—everything.” 

But Anne would not linger. Shaking her head, and laying one 
finger on her lip, she resolutely opened the door and passed out. 

Then, with the door half closed, she whispered smilingly, “Be 
patient. I will see you again, perhaps, some day,” and disappeared. 
Zachary listened to the key as it turned in the lock. 

“In very truth, I am her prisoner indeed,” he muttered to himself. 


XIV. 

As far as the beginning of the Vardeau trail his Excellency had 
made the journey with comparative comfort. But when he got into the 
saddle, and his foot into the stirrup, then his trouble began. He set his 
teeth and bore the torment without a murmur; but his followers noted 
that he was growing paler and paler as he rode, and they wondered 
uneasily what direction his energy would take when anything should 
occur to loose his pent-up feelings. All went well, however, till the 
blockhouse was reached. With most cautious assistance he dismounted, 
and stretched himself full length on the sward for a few minutes. Then 
when the wonted color had come back to his grim old face he was helped 
up. Having seated himself on a log about ten paces from the door of 
the blockhouse, he signed to the young aide and to Timon (whom he 
had found sitting patiently on the threshold) to go in and fetch the 
prisoner. 

As Timon undid the heavy bar, while the soldiers stood by with 
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loaded weapons lest the prisoner should make some desperate dash for 
freedom, there was a moment of such tense expectancy that his Ex- 
cellency even forgot he had a foot. Then, to everyone’s surprise, the 
door yielded to the first push and swung wide open. Timon felt a pang 
of apprehension; but his Excellency ordered both him and the young 
officer aside and sent in three of the soldiers. 

“The damned scoundrel is lying in wait for us,” said he with cheer- 
ful zeal. 

With finger on trigger the soldiers entered cautiously and peered 
about the gloom. As nothing happened, Timon’s heart sank. That 
someone had been there he knew perfectly well. Now he knew that that 
someone had been released. The Governor would wreak his wrath on 
him. For a moment he trembled. Then he steeled his nerves and set 
his long jaw. What matter what might happen? He had had a night 
of wonder; nothing could undo that. And it was not reasonable to 
think that Lizette really cared. What mattered anything? He was 
happy! 

His reverie was interrupted by the sound of the soldiers turning over 
some boards and slamming the cupboard door. In a moment more they 
came out, looking ashamed of themselves. There was no one there. 
But they brought with them proof that someone had been there—a brace 
of English pistols, such as only officers carried. 

The Governor’s face was dull red with baffled rage as he realized not 
only that the prisoner had escaped, but that he had been an officer in- 
stead of a mere soldier or sailor. Everyone held his breath for an ex- 
plosion, but when his Excellency at last spoke, he spoke with a quietness 
that was more dangerous than an explosion. 

“The prisoner has escaped,” he said, slowly turning his narrowed 
eyes upon Timon. 

Timon bowed respectfully, but met the fierce gaze without flinching. 

“T fear he has, your Excellency, but through no fault of mine. No 
one has crossed that threshold since I arrived here to guard it.” 

“You have slept at your post!” sneered the old man. “ You know 
what happens to men who sleep at their post. You shall hang in his 
stead.” 

At this brutal decree the woodsman’s gaunt face flushed and the 
dark veins knotted on his forehead. He was no peasant to cringe or 
grovel. He straightened himself to his full height, then said de- 
liberately : 

“T suppose I shall, if it pleases your Excellency. Your Excellency’s 
power is above justice.” 

“Take charge of him. Tie his hands. Shoot him if he tries to 
escape,” ordered the old man coldly, turning to the soldiers. Then to 
his orderly, “ Help me to my horse!” 
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The only person who could utter a word of protest, of course, was 
the young officer. 

“Will you not allow me to suggest, your Excellency,” he stammered, 
all embarrassment and respect, “that several hours must have elapsed 
before Beaudy’s return to keep watch on the blockhouse. Is it not most 
probable that the prisoner escaped during that time?” 

The Governor was mounting while the young man spoke, and made 
no reply till firmly seated in the saddle. Then he turned upon the 
speaker with a cold glare. 

“You, Monsieur, will mind your own business,” said he. 

The young man flushed, and all his embarrassment forsook him in a 
second. 

“Your Excellency forgets that I am a gentleman and an officer of 
the King’s army,” he said firmly. “It is my right to protest against 
an outrage, though it is not in my power to prevent it.” 

For a moment it looked as if the old soldier would ride him down. 
He curbed his fury, however, and merely said, “ An officer of the King’s 
army will obey his superior officer. You will ride straight to Port 
Royal and report yourself under arrest till further orders.” 

The young man saluted stiffly and rode off at a gallop down the trail, 
at the risk of breaking his horse’s legs and his own neck. Then the Gov- 
ernor turned to his little squad and ordered them to fall in, and the 
homeward march began, Timon towering a head above his guards and 
walking arrogantly, with his hands tied behind his back. He was 
engrossed in wondering how Lizette would feel when she saw him 
brought back to Cheticamp in this plight. 


XV. 

As the rumble of his Excellency’s wheels was heard approaching the 
Manor-House Lizette rushed to the window. She had been apprehen- 
sive all the morning. Behind her stood Mademoiselle, sympathetically 
and half amusedly understanding the girl’s interest, but utterly un- 
conscious of her apprehension. Not for a moment had it occurred to 
Anne, absorbed in her own problem, that there was any possible peril to 
Timon in the part which she had forced him to play, as it were, blind- 
fold. She had a painful surprise, therefore, when the party came in 
sight, and Lizette, with face gone suddenly white as her little cap, 
wheeled about and clutched her by the arm. 

“You will save him! You must save him, Mademoiselle!” the girl 
cried wildly, in a voice of mingled appeal and demand. “ He did it for 
you. It was for you I made him do it! You will save him!” 

“Why, what do you mean, child?” asked Anne a little coldly. The 
demand in Lizette’s voice jarred upon her. “Save whom? From 
what ?” 
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“Oh, don’t you see? Timon! The soldiers have arrested him. 
They have tied his hands behind his back!” And Lizette wrung her own 
hands and pounded them on the windowsill. “That dreadful old man 
will hang him because the prisoner has escaped. And it’s my fault. 
No, it’s your fault, Mademoiselle. I see it all, you wanted the prisoner 
to escape, and you didn’t care what happened to anyone else!” 

Mademoiselle’s eyes opened very wide. ‘Twenty-four hours earlier 
she would have been haughtily indignant that Lizette should presume 
to reproach her, either justly or unjustly. But twenty-four hours had 
worked much change in her, making her more human and more com- 
prehending. She understood the situation in a flash and forgot to feel 
any resentment. She forgot to wonder how much Lizette knew about 
there having been a prisoner. She even forgot to repudiate the charge 
of her own personal interest in that prisoner—indeed, so inconsistent is 
the heart of woman that she felt a little thrill of pleasure at the charge. 
But what she thought of was the plight of the man who had served her, 
and that plight she now saw for herself and understood. 

“There, there, child,” she answered gently, “don’t be afraid. In- 
deed, I never thought of the danger to poor Timon. But, of course, I 
will save him. He has done me a greater service than you think, Lizette 
—you and he together. Don’t be afraid.” 

The girl’s tense face relaxed and she kissed Anne’s hand humbly, as 
if begging pardon for her impetuosity. But then, as she glanced from 
the window again, her fears returned. 

“Oh, go at once, I implore you, Mademoiselle!” she cried. “They 
may hang him at once. Just see the dreadful look on his Excellency’s 
face!” and she almost pushed Mademoiselle in her excitement. 

As a matter of fact, the look on his Excellency’s face was now more 
pain than rage, for his foot was torturing him horribly, and there was 
small satisfaction or diversion to be got out of hanging one of his own 
men. Moreover, he had his own misgivings, and could not help feeling 
that there might be room for doubt as to the strict justice of his position. 
This doubt it was, rather than unmitigated vindictiveness, which com- 
bined with his torture to make his grim face more terrible than ever in 
its grimness. Anne could not know this, however, and it was with no 
light heart that she ran out to meet her uncle. 

She was beside the carriage, bare-headed, as it stopped, having ap- 
parently come out with the purpose of helping his Excellency to alight. 

“Oh, dear!” she murmured commiseratingly, “how ill you look! 
Is the poor foot hurting terribly ?” 

“Most damnably!” growled the old soldier. But his face bright- 
ened, nevertheless, for he was not only pleased by her solicitude, but 
glad of the assistance of her light, unerring hand. 
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The squad of soldiers, with Timon in the centre, had halted, await- 
ing orders. Anne’s eyes rested on them inquiringly. 

“ But where is your English prisoner?” she asked. 

The old soldier’s face darkened ominously. 

“ Gone when we got there. Someone had let him out. And he was 
an officer. Here are his pistols.” 

“Oh!” said Anne. 

“No good talking about it!” muttered his Excellency bitterly. 
“ He’s saved his neck for the present, but we’ll have him yet. Your arm, 
little one.” 

“No, uncle, your foot first,” contradicted Anne, slipping her hands 
under the cushion and deftly transferring cushion and foot together to 
the carriage step. 

“ How is it no one else can manage it like that, without hurting me?” 
demanded his Excellency, glaring at his orderly so that the latter 
straightened up with a start and nervously saluted. 

Anne made no reply to this, but raised her head and stared at the 
squad of soldiers as if she had just observed a captive among them. 

“ But what has Beaudy done?” she asked in a voice of frank concern. 
“ That’s Timon Beaudy, is it not?” 

His Excellency evaded her interrogating eyes. He answered roughly, 
though with a tinge of hesitation. Without realizing it himself, he set 
great value upon the good opinion of this wayward and independent 
little niece of his. 

“ He was sent to guard the prisoner. The prisoner has escaped. I 
hold Beaudy responsible, that’s all.” 

“But what is going to be done to him?” persisted Anne anxiously. 

“ He must have slept when he should have been watching,” answered 
his Excellency. “TI need not tell you, a soldier’s daughter, the penalty 
for that crime.” 

“Do you know he was guilty of that crime, my uncle?” asked Anne 
quietly. 

“It’s plain enough,” persisted his Excellency. “ Hither that, or he 
connived at the escape, which is worse. He must take the consequences. 
And you, my child, must not meddle with what does not concern you.” 

“But this concerns me very deeply,” said Anne, taking her uncle’s 
hand. “I know Timon Beaudy well, and know he is not only one of the 
best woodsmen in Acadie, but a brave and honest man. I do not be- 
lieve for a moment that he would sleep at his post, uncle. Do you think, 
yourself, that is much like a man of his stamp? Oh uncle, you are not 
going to take a man’s life in that careless way !” 

“TI am not going to be pestered,” burst out the old soldier, “ either 
by you, Anne, or by that young cub d’Aulnay, whom I have put under 
arrest for interfering. This is my business, and I know my duty. Now 
drop the subject !” 
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“You know—for I was with you when Monsieur d’Aulnay brought 
you word—that there were several hours in the night when the block- 
house was unguarded,” pleaded Anne, keeping firm hold of her uncle’s 
fingers with one hand, while the other rested on the knee above the ailing 
foot, so that he really could not well get away till she was ready to 
move. “Surely, surely, you must see that it was during that time that 
the Englishman escaped !” 

The Governor merely set his jaw and tried to get out of the carriage. 
But Anne, apparently unconscious of what she was doing, held her 
position, with such an earnest grasp on his knee that he could not move 
it without excruciating torture. 

“You cannot hang a man like Timon when it’s so clear that he’s 
innocent,” persisted Anne. “It’s simple murder, uncle, that’s all. 
And all the world would say so!” She knew this would touch the old 
soldier. “Give him to me, uncle. Give him to me. You can’t treat my 
favorite so, who has taught me all my woodcraft, and made me fit 
company for you in your hunting.” 

It was a cunning stroke on Anne’s part, opening this exit to his 
Excellency when she knew that he could not with dignity acknowledge 
that he cared what the world would say. The obstinate old fighter 
would not yield, lest he should seem to acknowledge that he had been in 
the wrong. But he seized the opportunity for a dignified compromise. 

“Tt cannot be, my child,” he said, “even to gratify you. But to 
please you, nothing shall be done about the fellow’s punishment at 
present, I promise you that. He shall have the fullest and fairest kind 
of a trial after Monsieur de Viron returns. And what’s more,” for his 
Excellency was beginning to feel a sense of relief at having extricated 
himself from a very unpleasant position, “I will promise that he shall 
not be punished unless Monsieur, and that impudent young cub d’Aul- 
nay also, are satisfied as to his guilt!” 

Anne treated him to a ravishing smile of approval and kissed him on 
the cheek. 

“T knew you could not do anything that was not just, dear uncle. 
But, really, you were so savage that I was frightened,” and very ten- 
derly she helped him into the house. 

Anne had gained her point, for the time. But she felt by no means 
secure. She now had a second problem on her hands—the rescue of 
Timon from the guard-house whither a gesture from his Excellency had 
sent him. Her mind shrank at the thought of such an additional com- 
plication. With all her confident daring, she began to feel as if a net 
were being drawn around her, and a harassed look, strangely foreign to 
her bright, fearless face, came into her eyes. She had every confidence 
that de Viron would give the prisoner a perfectly fair trial, and she 
knew that young d’Aulnay would be just at any cost. But her fear was 
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lest it should come out in any way that Timon had been an hour late in 
getting to his post. If that were discovered, his Excellency’s position 
would be in some degree justified, according to the rigid code prevail- 
ing in time of war. Timon’s fate would be sealed. His blood would be 
on her hands and on Lizette’s, who had so strangely and inconsistently 
fallen in love with him. The whole situation was badly tangled. But 
behind it all, like a black mass ready to topple over upon her, was the 
knowledge that she was to be given in marriage to de Viron within four 
days. She knew very well that de Viron would come on the day ap- 
pointed, whether affairs had been settled with the English ship or not. 
He had come from Quebec to marry her, not to fight the battles of 
Acadie. That peril she had not yet found courage to frankly face, 
though she knew that she was only enduring its menace so calmly be- 
cause, at the back of her brain, she was cherishing a wild, desperate, 
not-yet-to-be-formulated hope of escape. 

In her perplexity and loneliness Anne went to look for Father 
Labillois, in whose temperate wisdom she put great faith. She hoped 
that he might find a way to obtain Timon’s pardon without trial, and so 
relieve her shoulders of one crushing responsibility. But on her way 
to find the good Priest she was intercepted by Lizette, who at once in- 
ferred everything that was worst from her troubled countenance. 

Tears streaming down her face, the girl almost dragged her into her 
room and closed the door. But Anne’s instant smile reassured her, and 
in her excitable way she passed at once to extravagant delight and grati- 
tude, kissing the hands of her mistress and calling down upon her head 
all the blessings of all the saints. But Anne promptly checked her 
transports. 

“Not so fast, Lizette! It’s true I bring you good news, but not 
good enough to quite satisfy us. Timon is safe for a few days, abso- 
lutely. But his Excellency was very savage and hard. All I could 
obtain for the present is a pledge that Timon shall have a full and fair 
trial before Monsieur de Viron, and also that he shall not be punished 
unless both Monsieur de Viron and young Monsieur d’Aulnay (who, 
it would seem, spoke up rather boldly for Timon over at the blockhouse) 
are both quite assured of his guilt.” 

“Then, should there be anything to fear, Mademoiselle?” asked the 
girl. “ Monsieur de Viron and Monsieur d’Aulnay are just men, I am 
sure.” 

Anne’s gravity relaxed for an instant. “You should know best, 
Lizette, whether Timon quite attended to his duty or not.” 

But Lizette was obstinate. “I am quite sure, Mademoiselle, that 
the prisoner could never have made his escape after Timon went on 
guard,” she declared. 
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“But he was at least an hour late in getting there, I think you 
assured me, child,” pursued Mademoiselle de Biencourt. 

A brightness came in Lizette’s tear-stained face at the memory of 
that hour, her hard-won triumph, and her triumphant defeat. 

“Tt was nearer two, Mademoiselle. But how is anyone to know 
about that except ourselves and Father Labillois, and someone else.” 

Anne looked at her searchingly. “What makes you bring in— 
Father Labillois?” she queried. 

“Oh Mademoiselle,” replied the girl, proud of her discernment, 
“Timon and I, standing by the garden fence, saw the good Father 
hurrying by. Timon said he was on his way to some sick person. But I 
knew right off, Mademoiselle, that he was, like myself, on some business 
of Mademoiselle’s. He and I—who else ?—are the ones who love Made- 
moiselle so much as to do any bidding of hers with our eyes blindfolded.” 

Anne touched the girl’s disordered hair lightly with her finger-tips 
and returned to the subject of the trial. 

“ You never can tell, child, what eyes may have seen you and Timon 
at an hour when he should have been at the blockhouse. You never can 
tell what might come out at the trial. No, the risk is too great. I 
could never forgive myself if—if anything went wrong. We dare not 
face the trial, Lizette. We must get him free before that!” 

The tone in which Anne spoke was so convincing, and proved so 
fully that she had taken upon herself the whole responsibility for 
Timon’s case, that Lizette veered all at once to a state of confident ela- 
tion. As long as Mademoiselle really cared to, she could do anything, 
that was Lizette’s faith. 

Her face grew as joyous as a child’s from whom the fear of some 
punishment has just been removed. She became her old self again, and 
even dared to say, with a sly little laugh: 

“What will you do, Mademoiselle? I think you know just what to 


do with prisoners !” 
XVI. 


Unper the circumstances, Mademoiselle de Biencourt could accept 
the thrust and be amused at it. It was a strength to her in her be- 
wilderment and terror to have a confidant of her own sex, who had be- 
come, by so whimsical a stroke of fate, suddenly qualified to understand 
and sympathize. In fact, she had unwittingly bound Lizette’s destinies 
in with her own. She felt so drawn to Lizette now, the more since the 
girl had shown such soundness of feeling as to fall in love with a man 
like the tall woodsman, that the social difference between them tended, 
as far as she was concerned, to slip somewhat into the background. 
She was glad to identify Lizette’s hopes and fears with hers, and felt 
herself much less alone when she could say “we” instead of “I.” 
Father Labillois she knew she could depend upon, in one sense, to the 
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utmost. He would be loyal at any cost, and loving under any test. But 
she knew that he would not actively assist her if he believed she was 
doing wrong, and she felt that something she had vaguely in mind to 
do might go beyond his conscience. 

“You speak more truly than you think, child,” she said slowly after 
a moment’s consideration. “I know I can trust you. I know you love 
me. And I need your sympathy and help. Yes, I do seem to know 
something about what to do with prisoners, for I have one of my own, 
and a great responsibility he is, Lizette. And I have plans too that 
concern us both, but I’m not quite ready to talk about these plans yet.” 

“Mademoiselle, you can trust me to the death, whatever may 
happen,” said the girl, giving her mistress a deep look. Then her 
curiosity, so long at white heat, could hide itself no longer. That 
Mademoiselle de Biencourt, all by herself, should have a prisoner in 
hiding—why, it was like a marvellous fairy tale. “Oh, tell me, Made- 
moiselle. I’ve been choking with questions ever since you sent me off 
on such a strange errand last night. Whois he? Where is he? Where 
did you get him? What can you do with him? How on earth——” 

But Anne laid her hand on the eager lips. 

“Stop! stop! One at a time!” she protested with a smile. “He 
is an English officer—a Bastonnais. He drifted ashore here yesterday 
morning, having got lost in a fog the day before. I caught him,—all by 
myself,—took away his boat when he had gone up the shore, then cov- 
ered him with my gun, and had him just agreeing to surrender and 
hand over his sword when something I said offended his honor; s0, 
telling me I could shoot him if I liked, he refused to surrender, turned 
his back on me, and stalked off into the woods, as if he owned all Acadie, 
if not the world. I followed, keeping out of sight, and saw him beat 
two ruffians who attacked him in a beautiful fight. Then he came to the 
old blockhouse; and while he was inside hunting for something to eat 
I shut the door and barred him in. Then I soon got him to surrender 
and give me his sword. Of course, that made me responsible for his 
life. I explained to Father Labillois—who was very nice about it, and 
terrifically amused, and finally took the poor fellow some dinner. So 
you can see, Lizette” (Anne here swerved from her story), “ that when 
I found his presence in the blockhouse had been discovered (your Timon 
did that!) and that his Excellency was going to hang him for a pirate 
(he is from the God’s Providence, you know!) I was in honor bound to 
protect him at any cost.” 

“Yes, of course, Mademoiselle,” cried Lizette, who had been listen- 
ing to every word with wide eyes and open mouth. “But where is he 
now ?” 

Anne looked at her with a slow, mysterious smile before replying. 
Really, it was a wonderful comfort to pour out the story in this way to 
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Lizette’s most sympathetic ears. Then a light danced into her eyes. 
She was only a girl, after all; and she had been frightfully serious for 
hours, till she felt herself a hundred years old; and after all, though 
the game be life and death, it is yet a game. At last, when she thought 
that Lizette had been sufficiently tried, she whispered,— 

“ He is upstairs, locked up safely in the loft above this room.” 

Lizette’s gasp of astonishment and delight was adequate tribute to 
this climax. But her curiosity was not satiated even yet. 

“ And what is he like, Mademoiselle?” she asked presently, seeing 
that Anne seemed to have no more to say. 

“ Like?” exclaimed Anne with a start, a little thrill of enthusiasm 
in her voice. Then she caught herself up short. “Oh,” she went on 
indifferently, “ tall, as these English are apt to be. And not bad look- 
ing. And—youngish, I should say, or not so very, and fairish. With 
a nice voice and charming manners—a gentleman, obviously. I can’t 
describe him exactly, Lizette. I’ve really seen very little of him, you 
know.” 

It was Lizette’s turn now to laugh—a slow, meaning laugh. Anne’s 
indifference had been too elaborate to be convincing. Lizette kept up 
that soft, significant laughter till a flush began to rise in her mistress’s 
cheeks. Then suddenly she stopped, and a look of utter consternation 
spread over her face. 

“But oh, Mademoiselle, what will become of him after—after the 
wedding? Only four days! What will Monsieur le Comte de Viron 
say?” 

Mademoiselle’s eyes blazed. 

“There won’t be any wedding!” she burst out passionately. Then 
she caught herself up and stopped to think. This was the first time she 
had frankly said so much, even to herself. But having said it she knew 
it was true. “TI mean, Lizette,” she went on more quietly, “that the 
Count de Viron will have nothing whatever to say as to my actions. 
I will not marry him.” Then a tremor of suppressed indignation came 
into her voice. “I’m not a baby, to have my life mapped out for me. 
I’m not a simple school-room miss, to be married off to any man my 
guardian happens to choose for me. I’lI—I’ll go into a nunnery rather 
than give myself to the man I don’t love!” 

A day earlier all this would have sounded excessive and eccentric 
to Lizette, and she would have done her little best to combat such dan- 
gerous sentiments. She would have fought de Viron’s battle with every 
artifice in her power, and in doing so would have been fighting her 
own. She would have seen her dreams of gay Quebec (gay by com- 
parison with Cheticamp, though gray enough in fact) tumbling like 
spent poppy petals, and would have been overwhelmed in despair. To- 
day it was all so different! The dreams of Quebec had lost their magic, 
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for they seemed to have no place in them for Timon. And she now felt 
that it was quite reasonable and natural that Mademoiselle should object 
to marrying a man with whom she did not chance to be in love. Of 
this sweeping reversal of all previous notions the girl was honestly un- 
conscious. So she cried heartily: “Of course, Mademoiselle, I should 
think so, indeed. It must be terrible to marry a man you don’t love! 
But poor Monsieur de Viron will be very unhappy.” 

Anne smothered a guilty feeling that she had not fully enough pre- 
pared the Count for such treatment. 

“T never actually said I would marry him,” she murmured. “ It 
was his Excellency who did it all, without so much as a ‘ by your leave’ 
to me. Let him get out of it as best he may!” 

“ But he can shut you up till you give in!” said Lizette, rather awed 
at the idea of an open defiance to authority. 

“Then—I’ll run away!” exclaimed Anne, with a burst of resolu- 
tion, as if the idea had just at that moment occurred to her. 

Lizette eyed her searchingly, while daring thoughts crowded into 
her brain. 

“But if you do, Mademoiselle,” she almost whispered, leaning 
nearer and making a dramatic pause between each word, “ it will not 
be to a nunnery, that I’m sure of! I think, Mademoiselle, that the tall 
Englishman, who is so beyond all doubt a gentleman, will have some- 
thing to say about that!” 

Anne flushed furiously. What the girl’s words did was to pluck 
forth her own thought from her heart and force her to confront it 
fairly, and she was overwhelmed with confusion at her own daring in 
having harbored such a thought. 

“How dare you, how dare you even think of such a thing, Lizette?” 
she cried, striving to be angry, but not deceiving her listener in the least. 

“You know it is true, Mademoiselle,” retorted Lizette boldly, tri- 
umphantly, and half teasingly. Then she remembered Timon and 
grew very earnest. “Oh Mademoiselle, don’t pretend now. I know 
you love this stranger—and he must be fine, or you wouldn’t love him. 
Don’t pretend one bit, for think how short the time is, and so much to 
do, and such terrible dangers !” 

It was a marvellous reversal of their positions for the moment. 
Anne dropped her eyes with strange humility and spoke very softly. 

“T don’t know, Lizette. It is hard to believe of myself, and fills me 
with shame; but I’m half afraid you are right.” 

“You're glad I’m right, dear Mademoiselle!” interrupted Lizette, 
crooning over her with fervent tenderness, and kissing the sleeve of her 
white gown. But Anne went on without heeding the interruption. 

“T think I liked him the instant my eyes fell upon him, his face 
was so clear and fearless, so boyishly frank; and for all his confident 
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courage, he was really, as 1 knew, so helpless and alone and in peril. I 
felt that I must look out for him, whatever happened.” 

“JT don’t see anything to be ashamed of,” said Lizette stoutly. “It’s 
everything to be proud of, the way you’ve done, Mademoiselle.” 

“Oh, child, can’t you see?’ Anne drooped her head still lower. 
“Why, I’ve been letting myself think about a man when I have no 
reason whatever to suppose he gives a second thought to me!” 

Anne de Biencourt was by nature and on principle a peculiarly 
frank woman, but in matters of this sort no woman can be altogether 
frank all at once. She must come at it step by step. But Lizette 
laughed in utter derision. 

“Oh Mademoiselle, Mademoiselle!” she cried softly, “who knows 
better than you that no man living can keep his heart if you lift your 
eyes upon him to call it forth from his breast ?” 

Anne shook her head, but a trifle hypocritically. She could not help 
remembering, with a thrill, the way Zachary had looked at her that 
morning—and most of all, perhaps, the way his eyes had met hers when 
she was admitting him and Father Labillois at the garden door. She 
could not help remembering too those speeches of his which she had 
refused to understand. She told herself that they were mere courtly 
compliments, those speeches—though at the same time she knew in her 
heart that she was building upon their truth. She made no reply to 
Lizette’s words, but continued to shake her head in protest, and waited 
anxiously in the hope that the girl would say something more of the 
same sort. 

But Lizette had nothing more of the sort to say. It was all too 
obvious, that, for her to belittle Mademoiselle’s powers by dwelling upon 
it. Rather—for four days seemed to her too terribly short a time for 
what they had to do—she sought to turn Mademoiselle’s thoughts to 
instant action. 

“No matter how much he loved you, Mademoiselle,” she said 
craftily, getting at her point by indirection, “ how,would you dare to 
try to escape with him? Where could you go?” 

“ How would I dare, Lizette ?” exclaimed Mademoiselle impetuously. 
“What would I be afraid of? I would rather be in a hut in the woods 
with him than in a royal palace with——” but here she broke off 
abruptly, flushed to her ears, and covered her face with her hands. 
She had not intended even to think the thing that she now had said 
aloud. 

Lizette paid no attention to her distress. 

“ Will you let me tell you what I think is a little bit of your plan, 
Mademoiselle?” she asked. 

Anne nodded without uncovering her face. 

“T think,” went on Lizette, scarcely above a whisper,—“I think 
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you are wondering how to free Timon, and have Timon get the Eng- 
lishman away, and then have them take us away, Mademoiselle. Please 
don’t shake your head, because I know that thought is somewhere in 
your heart. Of course, you'll have to take me, because you’ll need me 
even in the woods, and because I couldn’t live, really, away from you— 
and Timon !” at 

Anne uncovered her face. a 

“You clever little Lizette,’ she answered; and though her face 
was still covered with hot blushes, she laughed softly, as if the picture 
Lizette’s words called up was sweet to her. “I do believe there was 
some such idea in my mind. Timon is such a cunning woodsman that 
he could guide us through the woods and throw all pursuers off our 
track. You see, child, I know much better than you do how clever he 
is, that Timon of yours. But we could never be safe in this land of 
Acadie, Lizette. Timon could guide us to some safe little harbor down 
the coast, perhaps over among the Tuskets, where there are so many 
islands to hide away on. And he is sure to have some trustworthy 
friend among the fishermen who could be hired to bring his boat and 
take us—oh, somewhere where no one could torment us!” 

“Then the first thing, the very first thing, Mademoiselle,” said the 
practical Lizette, “is to get Timon free, is it not?” 

“Yes, surely,” answered Anne. “TI have no doubt we can manage 
to fool his guards, or something of that sort, if it has to be done. But 
that would stir up a hornets’ nest; so I'll try first what Father Labil- 
lois and I together can do with his Excellency after his foot gets 
easier. Meanwhile, I shall have you help me look after Lieutenant 
Cowles,—that is his name, child,—for he has had hardly anything to 
eat since noon yesterday, and there has been no time to make that 
room fit to live in. Father Labillois has taken him some food of some 
sort, but you might take him water and a basin and towels while I go 
and see what can be done about Timon. And, Lizette, don’t let Mon- 
sieur talk much, or someone might hear, and wonder at a man’s voice 
in that room.” 

“Tl go this minute, Mademoiselle,” answered the girl eagerly. 
“T’m dying to see what he looks like.” 


XVII. 

Wuen Lizette was gone Anne’s first impulse was to lock her door, 
darken the room, throw herself down on the bed, and think. But she 
knew Lizette would be back in a moment, worrying about Timon. Her 
brain was in a whirl and her heart on fire. Emotions had crowded 
upon her so overwhelmingly that she did not know what to do with 
them, and her old, gay, wayward confidence was all gone. She could 
not even recognize herself, the girl she had been twenty-four hours 
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ago seemed so different a being. She felt that Lizette had really helped 
her in forcing her to confront her own purposes and acknowledge the 
path which her feet were taking. Yes, she loved this Englishman 
whom fate had so whimsically thrown into her hands. She was no 
longer ashamed to acknowledge it to herself—she was proud of it. 
But though she believed that he, on his part, was already in love with 
her, she was restless with longing to go and see him again, and catch 
that look in his eyes again, and reassure herself beyond all chill of 
doubt. That, however, she would not permit herself to do. It would 
not be seeming to show herself so interested. And her woman’s wit 
taught her that she might best hasten matters by delay. As for Father 
Labillois, she was not quite ready to see him yet. She had begun to 
dread the loving keenness of his eye; and she was filled with self- 
reproach to think that she could no longer be quite frank with him. 
She must think just how far to go with him, and must have her mind 
made up before seeing him again. Where could she go to think. Oh, 
the back garden! There in the cool green, the scented shade, the 
secret, narrow walks between the hedges, her brain would calm itself 
and consent to work clearly once more. She opened the little door, 
sped hurriedly past the flower-beds and the rose thickets, turned around 
the first hedge—and ran plump into Father Labillois, who was walking 
there with his head down and his hands behind his back. 

Anne had to do all her thinking in one second, after all. She 
caught the Priest’s arm with both hands. 

“Oh Father,” she cried passionately, as if she had just come out 
to look for him and to appeal to him, “what are we to do for poor 
Timon? Something must be done at once.” 

This fever of concern, as fervent as any she had shown in regard to 
the safety of the English prisoner, was something of a relief to Father 
Labillois. It almost allowed him to persuade himself that her wild 
anxiety of the previous night had been nothing more than the ex- 
pression of a generous and sympathetic heart. His brow cleared, and 
he laid his hand on her head lovingly. 

“Of course, something must and shall be done,” he answered cheer- 
fully. “But our good Timon is quite safe for the present—and com- 
fortable too, I have no doubt, for he has the fullest sympathy of his 
jailers. Why this troubled haste, my daughter ?” 

“Oh,” said Mademoiselle with a shudder, “if anything should 
stpen to him I should never get over it. His blood would be on my 

ead.” 

“ Not more than upon mine,” said the Priest firmly. “ My conscience 
has been troubling me a little too as to Timon. But I am certain we 
have done right, you and I, in saving the Englishman’s life, and in 
saving your uncle from doing a terrible wrong. Timon will come out 
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all safe from the trial, that I am sure of. Monsieur de Viron and 
Monsieur d’Aulnay are just men.” 

“Too much justice, Father,” persisted Anne significantly, “is what 
I fear!” 

“ You fear that it might come out that he was a little late in reach- 
ing his post. Who is to speak of that? Not you or I! Not Lizette! 
Not Timon! Don’t let this matter trouble you, my daughter, but 
rather let us think how we are to get our Englishman off our hands.” 

“ That troubles me too—oh, terribly, Father,” confessed Anne with 
admirable ingenuousness. “ But, naturally, Timon comes first. I can’t 
help feeling that someone may have seen him with Lizette when he 
should have been on guard. That would condemn him at once. I can’t 
think of anything else. And, besides, I must have something com- 
forting to take back to Lizette, poor child.” 

“Oh, so Lizette’s little conscience is troubling her too!” murmured 
the Priest with an amused smile. “ Well, it certainly ought to. It will 
do her good.” 

“ Lizette has a big conscience and a big heart!’ protested Anne. 
“ And, Father, curiously enough, it is her heart which is troubling her 
now more than her conscience.” 

“You surely didn’t set the child to make a tool of her lover!” ex- 
claimed the Priest, his face darkening with reproach and rebuke. 

“Oh, no, indeed,” Anne hastened to explain, “far from it. She 
quite looked down on the big, silent fellow when I set her her task— 
when we set her her task. But though he has for months been head over 
heels in love with her, she found him astonishingly hard to manage, 
and ended by falling in love with him herself. So you may imagine her 
state of mind, Father.” 

Father Labillois laughed approvingly. “Upon my word, I didn’t 
give the child credit for such discernment,” said he. “You may tell 
her from me that I pledge my word that Timon shal] not suffer.” 

“ Of course, Father, that will make her feel much more at ease, as 
it does me. Still, wise as you are, and influential as you are, the chances 
of the trial terrify me. These soldiers are obstinate—and we stand 
apart, very singularly alone, you and I, do we not? Wouldn’t it, per- 
haps, be still better if we could prevail on his Excellency in some way to 
set Timon free without the risks of the trial? I accomplished a great 
deal with him this morning, and I could see that young Monsieur 
d’Aulnay’s protest had touched him hard. He was so angry about it 
that I saw it had made him uneasy. Now, don’t you think that this 
afternoon, perhaps, you could follow it up, and lead him to feel that the 
less said about his plan to hang Timon the better?” : 

But to this suggestion Father Labillois returned a decided negative. 

“1 think it would be a great mistake,” said he, “to trouble his 
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Excellency any further on the subject. He would very properly resent 
my interference, and for you to say anything more might excite sus- 
picions of some sort—if not now, perhaps later. You see, my daughter, 
his position was quite untenable before, to which fact you owe your 
victory this morning. But now he promises justice, and justice is all 
we can seem to demand in this case.” 

“Then you won’t, even for my sake?” said Anne reproachfully. 

“Tt is for your sake, first of all, that I won’t,” returned the Priest 
with smiling firmness. “ And I earnestly beg that you will not say any- 
thing more to his Excellency either. Trust my older head in this.” 

“Very well, Father, I’ll do as you say,” she agreed reluctantly. 
“And thank you so much. You will take our prisoner some supper, 
will you not? And see that his room is made possible? After that he 
will not be quite so much trouble to us, as I have told Lizette (she knew 
so much already, it was better to trust her altogether), and she will be 
able to look after him till we can get him away.” 

With an air of having many things to do, Mademoiselle turned to 
go back to the house. But Father Labillois stopped her. 

“Had we not better consider now,” he suggested, “the question of 
getting him away?” 

Anne looked at him out of the corners of her eyes. 

“Tt would be so much simpler, Father, if Timon, who owns the 
wilderness, were free.” 

“That’s true enough, as far as it goes,” acknowledged the Priest. 
“ But I have in mind one who could—and I am sure would—help us still 
more effectively, and who would also, if taken into our confidence, make 
Timon’s acquittal absolutely sure. I know that the Count de Viron has 
no sympathy whatever with your uncle’s anxiety to hang an English- 
man. He knows very well that these Boston raiders are no pirates, and 
that they have attacked us in full faith that France and England were 
still at war. He knows too that what this ship has done to us is just 
exactly what our ships do to the New England settlements whenever they 
get a chance. He would be in full sympathy with us, and glad of an 
opportunity to please you and show himself on your side, so to speak.” 

Anne turned first red, then white. She felt herself cornered, fairly 
caught in the very impasse she had so feared and avoided. Her first 
impulse was to break away and run for the house. But this, of course, 
would have been too absurd. For several moments she made no reply, 
and Father Labillois waited with growing apprehension. 

At length, dropping her face low over a piece of honeysuckle which 
she had plucked and was nervously picking to pieces, she answered in a 
low voice, very truthfully,— 

“Monsieur de Viron must positively not know anything at all about 
it, Father.” 
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“ May I ask why not, my daughter?” inquired Father Labillois very 
gravely, all his old fears rushing back upon him with redoubled force. 

Anne hung her head still lower, and tore the honeysuckle into 
smaller bits. 

“Don’t you understand?” she murmured in a voice that was both 
pleading and apologetic. “TI think—that Monsieur de Viron is in love 
with me!” 

Father Labillois laughed a little shortly. 

“That is hardly remarkable, my daughter, seeing that he is to be 
your husband within four days.” 

“You don’t understand, I see plainly, Father,” persisted Anne, still 
holding her head down. “TI have reason, perfectly good reason, to 
think he might be unreasonably jealous. Men are apt to be most jealous 
when there is least reason. Anyway, he might be jealous, for I have 
tried him pretty severely, Father, and the best of men are not to be 
trusted when they are jealous.” Here she lifted her head, and the 
wonted old, imperious light flashed back into her eyes. “In any case,” 
she continued, with scarlet lips shut firmly, “ Monsieur de Viron must 
not be told anything. Forgive me, Father, but we must think of a 
better plan than that.” 

Without waiting for any reply, she turned and ran back towards the 
house, gathering up her gown till her slim, white-stockinged ankles 
twinkled like blown white blossoms against the surrounding green. 
Father Labillois looked after her in harassed bewilderment. How 
beautiful, how altogether to be desired, she was! And terribly he feared 
for her. He knew not exactly what it was he feared, but chiefly un- 
happiness. He wanted her to be safe. And to him the usual, altogether 
regular thing, naturally seemed the only safe one. As for her explana- — 
tion of her refusal to have de Viron taken into their secret, it had been 
very convincing, yet he was not at all convinced. His brain assented, 
his instinct withheld assent. And it was with anything but tenderness 
that he thought of the confident-eyed Englishman in the attic room. 


XVIII. 

ANNE went straight to the library, where she knew her uncle was 
likely to be found at this hour. She had no intention of referring to 
the matter of Timon again, for she had promised Father Labillois that 
she would not; and, moreover, she saw the force of the sagacious Priest’s 
argument. But she felt that she must broach the dreaded subject of de 
Viron and find out, if possible, just when he was likely to return, and 
altogether equip herself as fully as possible with knowledge that might 
help her in the difficult enterprise which she had upon her hands. Out- 
side the library door she paused a second and looked at herself critically 
in the long mirror in the hall. It was a harassed little face she saw, 
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almost haggard. But she rubbed her cheeks briskly with both palms and 
laughed at herself, and when her uncle’s deep “ Come in” answered her 
knock, she entered with a glow and gayety that brought a smile of 
welcome to his grim face. 

“Your foot is feeling better, uncle, dear!” she exclaimed, running 
up and kissing him on both cheeks. “TI can see it in your face!” 

“Tt is your bright face, child, that makes me feel better,” answered 
the old soldier. “Gad, but de Viron is a lucky man! There were no 
such girls as you in the market when J was young, or I wouldn’t be a 
bachelor now.” 

Anne tossed her head laughingly, while her color deepened. 

“T don’t think him very lucky,” she answered with an ambiguity 
that was quite lost on the Governor. 

“ And I'll tell you someone else who is lucky, because you are such 
a brave and tender little girl, Anne,” said he. 

His Excellency had been thinking over what d’Aulnay had said, as 
well as what Anne had said. And the more he thought, the more 
clearly he saw that Anne’s pertinacity had saved him from making a 
terrible blunder. He realized that he had been blind with pain and bad 
temper when he proposed to hang Timon in place of the prisoner who 
had escaped. Also, the more he thought of it in this new frame of mind, 
the more convinced he was that the escape had been effected before 
Timon’s return to the blockhouse. Anne was therefore particularly 
high in his favor, and he was genuinely anxious to do her a pleasure. 
Moreover, added to his real affection for her, there was now an un- 
acknowledged consciousness that as the wife of the powerful Count de 
Viron she could wield a mighty influence for him at Court. Back of 
these motives, but more potent than he would confess to himself, was an 
unwillingness to have further attention called to the fact that he had 
been on the point of hanging one of his own men so unjustly. Here 
again Anne would be his salvation. 

Anne looked puzzled. 

“Who is that, uncle?” she asked with vague hopefulness. 

“Timon, my girl.” 

“Why, Uncle Marc, what do you mean?” cried Anne joyously, be- 
ginning to understand. 

“T have made up my mind to grant you Timon’s freedom,” said 
his Excellency a little grandly, “ partly because you so earnestly desire 
it, Anne, and partly, I confess, because your arguments have convinced 
me.” 

With this he rang the bell which stood near him on his desk. 

In spite of the fact that her swift, merciless insight saw at once all 
the mixed motives which stood behind this gracious act, Anne did its 
graciousness towards herself full justice, and could not quite smother 
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a pang at thought of the mortification and disappointment which she 
was planning to inflict upon the old soldier. She was the more fervent, 
therefore, in the gratitude which she manifested by flinging both arms 
around his neck and kissing him as impetuously as if she had been a 
child. His Excellency did not seem to find this hard to bear. As she 
released him he looked at her quizzically and muttered: 

“Gad, child, you spoil me! If you don’t look out I’ll get so in need 
of being kissed that I won’t want to let de Viron carry you off to 
Quebec.” 

“That wouldn’t grieve me!” retorted Anne, with a mocking toss of 
her head. “I don’t see why you want him to, anyway. I’d ten thou- 
sand times rather stay here with you than go with him!” 

This statement his Excellency would hardly have thought worth 
noticing except for the compliment to himself. But he was saved the 
necessity of reply, for at this moment a footman answered his summons. 
The Governor scribbled a line, handed the paper to the footman, and 
said : 

“ Take this to the sergeant of the guard at once. And be careful to 
tell the sergeant, accurately, that I said I was pardoning the prisoner 
at the request of Mademoiselle de Biencourt and because of her strong 
representations in his favor.” 

When the lackey was gone his Excellency was forced to endure a 
repetition of the treatment which he had seemed to endure so bravely 
before. Then, on plea of urgent household duties, Mademoiselle hurried 
away. She felt herself at the moment too grateful to her uncle to be 
properly diplomatic. She could not bear to play the hypocrite just then, 
as she would have to play it if the question of de Viron’s return and her 
marriage were brought up. And she registered a heroic and quite com- 
forting resolve that she would deceive his Excellency not one jot more 
than should prove absolutely, painfully necessary. 


XIX. 


ANNE went straight to her own room and rang for Lizette that she 
might tell her the good news. But that news had had winged feet. 
Lizette came in with shining eyes, and such gladness in her face that 
Anne was marvellously moved at sight of it. Indeed, she was carried 
away by it so far that she forgot for a moment all the form and tradi- 
tion of her class and was just a woman. She got up, took Lizette’s face 
between her hands, and kissed her. 

“T am so glad for you, child,” she said simply. “Can anyone really 
be so happy as you look?” 

The girl went right down on her knees in her impetuous gratitude, 
kissing Anne’s hands, and her sleeves, and her skirt. Then, shifting 
into a sudden wild gayety, which she nevertheless kept curbed down to 
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such a quiet as could have no interest for eavesdroppers, she sank into 
a sitting posture on the floor, looked up laughing into her mistress’s 
eyes, and said: 

“Oh, yes! You will be, Mademoiselle! I have seen him and spoken 
to him—and you couldn’t have done anything else, Mademoiselle.” 

Anne looked away through the window dreamily, trying not to show 
too foolishly how much this pleased her. 

“ And he is utterly, utterly in love with you. There is no doubt of 
that. I saw that in half a minute, Mademoiselle,” continued the girl. 

Anne had so many things she wanted to say that she said none of 


them. 
“Have you seen Timon yet?” she asked after a moment’s hesi- 


tation. 

“No, Mademoiselle, but I’m going to in a few minutes.” 

“ Will you tell him now?” asked Anne. She was tired, nerve-tired, 
and felt that she must, for a little, entrust the reins to other hands. 

“Tf you will permit me, Mademoiselle,” answered Lizette dutifully. 

“Of course, you were going to, anyway; I know that,” said Anne, 
weary and indulgent. “ Timon will be loyal to the trust, I know. But 
will he join us? Will he turn his back on his beloved Acadie and go 
into exile? Can you manage him again? It was hard before, child.” 

“Tt will be easy this time, Mademoiselle, because his duty and his 
desire will go together. He owes life to you. Trust me this time too, 
Mademoiselle.” 

“Then you may go now, child, and I will leave it to you. I’m going 
to lie down and sleep a little while. I’m so tired, I feel as if I had 
lived ten years in the past twenty-four hours.” 

When Lizette had gone and closed the door behind her, Anne put her 
hand out of the window and plucked a little spray of honeysuckle, and 
lay down with the blossom on the pillow beside her and went right to 
sleep. 

Meanwhile Lizette, with a sure instinct, had hurried down through 
the garden to the farther corner of the orchard, behind the hedge on 
the other side of which she and Timon had talked so long the night 
before. Peering through the leafy screen, she presently saw Timon. 
He had no definite hope of seeing Lizette there at this hour, but was 
coming just because of a blind longing for the place where he had been 
glad, the place that meant to him that first, strange clinging of Lizette’s 
hands. As soon as he was near the girl said softly,— 

“ Come around by the little gate, Timon. I'll wait for you here.” 

In the light that shone, at the sound of her voice, in the woodsman’s 
rugged face he seemed to Lizette very splendid to look at—which sur- 
prised her, for she had been thinking of him as grim, strong, dear, and 
ugly. When, about two minutes later, she saw him hastening with long 
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strides down through the pale green aisles of the apple-trees, she de- 
cided that he was not ugly, but handsome. It was her old, ignorant 
standards, she thought to herself, which had been at fault. 

When Timon arrived he seemed to have forgotten all his old, hesi- 
tating diffidence. He had apparently not a word to say, but he caught 
the girl up into his arms without noticing her firm protests in the least. 
When he had kissed her and crushed her to his heart’s content for a few 
moments, he set her down all flushed and dishevelled. 

“Oh Timon!” she protested breathlessly, “I didn’t say you might 
do that!” 

This protest did not seem, in Timon’s eyes, to require any reply. 

“ How selfish I am, sweetheart,” he said tenderly, “to keep you on 
your feet so long. How is the poor little foot? You must sit right 
down.” 

Lizette obeyed at once, and stuck from beneath her skirt for his 
examination an exceedingly slim and trim little foot, well-slippered and 
well-stockinged, as the foot of Mademoiselle de Biencourt’s maid had 
need to be. 

“ Why, I believe it is all well, Timon,” she answered, eying the foot 
critically, and turning it from side to side and twisting it. “You are 
the most wonderful doctor, though a little severe—and horribly bold!” 

Reverently—very reverently and calmly, indeed—Timon’s great 
hand covered the small ankle. But Lizette observed that his strong, 
dark fingers trembled at the touch. He pressed the joint with searching, 
skilful finger-tips, and Lizette forgot that she ought to wince a little. 
A cure so speedy was too much like a miracle. He turned and looked at 
her steadily with his gray, sagacious eyes. 

“ Lizette, there is some mystery in all this,” said he. 

Lizette dropped her lids a little nervously. She could not stand that 
gaze, and she got frightened, for a moment, as she found the man 
forcing her hand. 

“If there is,” she answered hastily, “there is none that you need 
fear, Timon.” 

“Look at me!” he commanded. “TI love you, Lizette!” 

She lifted her eyes for a second, then dropped them again at once 
and hesitated for speech. But presently she looked up again with a 
teasing, challenging laugh. 

“Oh Timon, that’s no news!” she retorted wickedly. “ Everyone 
in Cheticamp has known that for months. But the news is that I love 
you! There!” 

Timon drew a long breath and sat silent, enfolding her in a look that 
she felt in every nerve, though she dared not face it. He had no words, 
it seemed, great enough to meet her confession. At last he said in a 
very low voice,— 
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“ Did you not say you were going away from Cheticamp ?” 

“Yes; and I believe I am, very soon? Does that necessarily mean 
that I am going away from you, Timon? Indeed, you’ve taken a long 
time to get me, but you won’t easily lose me!” 

“ Where do you want me to go with you, Lizette?” he asked gravely. 

“T don’t know yet,” she answered. “ But I do know—we all know 
—that his Excellency is marrying my Mademoiselle to Monsieur de 
Viron in three days. And Monsieur de Viron intends to carry her off 
at once to Quebec. If I have to go to Quebec, would you let me go 
without you?” 

“T would not let you go at all,” answered the woodsman, setting 
his long jaw. “I will go to the ends of earth with you, or for you, if 
necessary. But what would J do in the city? My life is in the wilds— 
or was till it fell into your eyes! But who shall say ‘ go’ or ‘ come’ to 
my wife, Lizette ?” 

“You will, I’m thinking, dear,” retorted the girl. “ But listen, 
Timon. What would you do for my Mademoiselle?” 

“ Anything in the world, Sweetheart!” responded Timon warmly. 
“Next to you, she’s all I care anything about. And now I owe her my 
life first, and then my freedom. What a heart she has! And what 
loyalty to me, just because I had served her well in her hunting. Oh 
Lizette, you should have heard her, how she managed the old butcher 
this morning, when he was for hanging me right off!” 

Lizette laughed, well pleased at this outburst of enthusiasm on the 
part of her rather silent lover. It made her feel more sure of victory. 

“ You can’t tell me, my Timon, how good Mademoiselle is, but I’m 
glad you realize it a little bit. Don’t think, however, it was all for you 
she did it, though she does like you and trust you and say nice things 
about you.” At this Timon could not help showing his pleasure by a 
broad, naive smile. Lizette patted his cheek and went on, “ She did it 
partly for me, you conceited fellow, because she knew I loved you and 
couldn’t have lived if anything had happened to you through my 
fault.” 

“Oh, you told her!” exclaimed Timon, opening his eyes very wide 
in his astonishment,—“ everything ?” 

“ Of course,” rejoined the girl, “ whom else should I tell? She tells 
me,” she added proudly. 

The woodsman had been thinking of Mademoiselle, hitherto, with a 
remote kind of worship, devout, indeed, but in a way cold, as one might 
adore Diana. But this astonishing statement of Lizette’s revealed the 
goddess to him as none the less goddess, but at the same time very 
woman, tender and understanding. His heart glowed towards her now 
with a sudden lyric fervor, making him long to do some great thing in 
her service. 
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“ How you love her, Lizette!” he said. “And no wonder! I would 
not try to take you away from her, truly; but, dear, she will no longer 
need you, and that will make you unhappy. In three days she will have 
no thought but for Monsieur de Viron. I wish she were getting a 
kinder man, Lizette.” 

“TJ wish she might get someone as strong and kind as I’ve got,” 
murmured Lizette, leaning up against him, to find herself suddenly 
engulfed, as it were, and for a time deprived of all power of speech. 
When she regained possession of herself she said rebukingly: “I told 
you you mustn’t do that, Timon, without leave. You put the ideas out 
of my head, and I had something very important to say to you.” 

“That was important!” urged Timon. But Lizette was not to be 
diverted. 

“Listen, now, very carefully!” she began, possessing herself of his 
hand and holding it in her lap. “ My Mademoiselle is going to need me, 
terribly. She does not love Monsieur de Viron. She hates the idea of 
marrying him. His Excellency has planned it and is forcing it on, and 
she is helpless. She will break her poor heart if the Count gets her! 
Just think of that, Timon. Think of me being forced to marry some 
other man than you!” Timon ground his teeth quietly, but was allowed 
no time to reply. “Would you have me forsake her? Should we not 
both stay faithful to her, even if there was hardly anything that we 
could do to help?” 

To the Acadian woodsman, who had no conception of marriages of 
policy, the thought that the beautiful and kind Mademoiselle was to be 
married to a man she did not love was hideous. He got up slowly, look- 
ing very stern and troubled. 

“Tt’s an outrage! It’s—impossible to think of!” he said at last. 
“Ts there nothing that can be done, Lizette?” 

The girl reached up delighted hands and pulled him down again 
beside her. 

“Oh you dear Timon!” she cried, her eyes shining upon him. “I 
knew you’d understand. I knew you'd feel the right way about it, 
dear! Yes, I think there may be something we can do to help,— 
some great thing you can do for her, to save her from such unhap- 
piness !” 

Timon’s face brightened, and he gazed at her expectantly. 

“Listen, now, and I’ll tell you all Mademoiselle’s secrets,” said 
Lizette, laying her hands on his knee. 

Timon looked doubtful. 

“ Are you sure? would she quite——” he stammered. 

“Certainly!” answered Lizette. ‘She told me herself I might tell 
you just as much as I thought best, and I think best to tell you every- 
thing. Mademoiselle is in love with someone else!” 
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“Oh!” said Timon, opening his eyes. 

“ Who do you think it is?” she went on in an intense voice. 

Timon shook his head. 

“Why, the prisoner!” exclaimed Lizette triumphantly,—“ the 
prisoner of the blockhouse !” 

“(Q-o-oh!” said Timon again, this time with many conflicting in- 
flections. 

“Yes!” went on the girl rapidly, “he is Mademoiselle’s prisoner. 
He drifted ashore yesterday morning, and Mademoiselle captured him 
herself when she was out hunting, and locked him up in the blockhouse. 
He didn’t try very hard to resist capture, Timon! Then, when she 
found the Governor had got wind of it, and was going to hang him in 
the morning, she had Father Labillois go and bring him here, and he’s 
locked up in the loft here now! You remember you thought Father 
Labillois was going to see some sick person? No, he was going to get 
Mademoiselle’s prisoner, and hide him here right under the Governor’s 
very nose!” 

Timon’s face had grown so grave during this narrative that Lizette 
was a little frightened. 

“T see it all,” he said thoughtfully. “You kept me just long 
enough, Lizette !” 

“ Just long enough to fall in love with you, my Timon,” said the 
girl caressingly. 

“And your ankle,” he went on. “ There was nothing the matter 
with it?” 

“ Except when you kissed it, dear,” she answered with cunning wis- 
dom. She was getting very much afraid. 

The memory thrilled Timon so that he caught his breath, and Lizette - 
noticed this. 

“Oh Timon, dear, just think!” she cried hurriedly. “I did fool 
you, it is true. I set out to fool you. But it was in doing so that you 
taught me to love you. I hadn’t really known you before—hadn’t really 
seen you. : If now you really love me, remember what you owe it to that 
I love you. I love you with all my heart and life,—and you have my 
fooling you to thank for that—and Mademoiselle to thank! You must 
surely forgive both her and me—right off, this very minute, Timon, or 
I can’t stand it. You look so cold and hard!” 

But by the time she got to these words Timon was no longer looking 
so cold and hard. His clear and fair mind had flashed over each point 
of the story in swift review, justifying this, forgiving that, and per- 
ceiving how it all had turned out to his incalculable blessing. He half 
turned, and took Lizette by both elbows while he gazed, half smiling, 
deep into her eyes. 

“It seems to me,” he said at last, with deliberate meaning, “ that 
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the best friend I’ve got in the world, after all, is that English prisoner, 
whoever he is! What do you think, sweetheart ?” 

“JT think the least we can do is to help Mademoiselle get him away 
safely, and herself with him, and me with Mademoiselle, and you with 
me!” said Lizette concisely. 

The woodsman laughed—which was an unusual thing for him to do, 
whose face got rarely beyond a smile. He laughed softly but long. 
Then he leaned down and kissed Lizette’s dark hair over and over. At 
last he said: 

“ Dreams do come true, after all, Sweetheart, once in a while. It 
is a beautiful plan. And I can carry it out. I know the woods and the 
rivers. I can carry you all off by a way that none can follow, and I 
know no one else in Acadie who could.” 

“ That’s just what Mademoiselle said,” interrupted Lizette. 

“Did she?” said Timon, with a sparkle of his gray eyes. ‘“ Well, 
and I can get us all down to the sea, to a port where we will be safe for 
a little; and I have friends with boats who will take us away—for 
Acadie will be no place for any of us, Sweetheart, after this!” 

“That’s just what Mademoiselle said, every bit of it!” repeated 
Lizette triumphantly. 

“Did she!” cried Timon again. “ Well, your Mademoiselle will be 
burned for a witch if she doesn’t look out. But now, one more thing. 
What of the good Father? Is he in the secret ?” 

“Only so far,” answered the girl, holding up the tip of her finger. 
“ He knows nothing of Mademoiselle’s heart. She is afraid to let him 
know, for fear he should insist on the marriage with de Viron, or upset 
our plans in some way. The Englishman, you know, is probably a 
- heretic. I didn’t think of that before, but it’s too late to worry about it 
now.” 

“She had better tell Father Labillois,’ said Timon confidently. 
“ He’d never do anything to break her heart. She is the apple of his 
eye. Get her to trust him altogether, Lizette.” 

“Why are you so anxious about the good Father?” asked Lizette 


thoughtlessly. 
“ He might come in handy,” answered Timon. And Lizette dropped 


her eyes. 
xX. 


Tat evening Zachary’s meal was carried to him by Lizette, who 
said not a word, but kept her finger on her lip in sign of silence. From 
this Zachary gathered that some unusual peril was near at hand, and the 
better to obey Mademoiselle’s injunctions he sat on a box without 
stirring for a couple of hours. When, at last, there came again the 
sound of a key turning in the lock his heart jumped with the idea that 
it was Mademoiselle coming. He sprang up to meet her at the door, but 
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when he saw it was Father Labillois his face fell so manifestly that the 
Priest could not fail to observe it and be disquieted by it. 

The Priest had come to see if there was anything the prisoner needed. 

“Nothing but a little of your company, good Father,” protested 
Zachary, begging him to sit down. But Father Labillois would not sit 
down, would not talk, would not linger. He betrayed an obvious in- 
tention to keep the prisoner at arm’s length, and to be not one jot more 
amiable than courtesy might require. After he had gone this reserve 
puzzled Zachary a little without greatly disturbing him. 

“Ts it because I’m supposedly a Protestant, or just because I’m an 
Englishman, that the nice old boy doesn’t like me?” he wondered for a 
few moments. Then he dismissed the matter from his mind and thought 
of Anne. The fresh night smells of orchard and field which came in 
through his open window seemed to talk to him of her, so he stole noise- 
lessly over and stood looking out over the gray-green shadowy country, 
asleep in the starlight. 

Zachary’s dreams and hopes were beginning now to grow more 
definite than they had been. Hitherto his adventurous and boyish spirit 
had been content to let things drift. For adventure he had come away 
—and adventure he was getting, certainly. But also for fighting had he 
come—and instead of fighting (for he hardly counted the fight with the 
two ruffians) he had found love. Well, he had had fighting a-plenty in 
his life, and of love very little. He was disposed now to do much more 
than accept his fate—to capture it and secure it and bind it to him 
forever and carry it away. He had now two terrors—who had had none 
a few hours ago when his neck was in dire peril. One was, lest Made- 
moiselle in her generosity might arrange for his escape before he had a 
chance to woo her. The other, lest his wooing should fail to win. This 
latter contingency he would not permit himself to face, however. The 
former was the more imminent and to be dealt with first. He had never 
been very seriously in love, but he had enough experience of the malady 
in mild form to be able to diagnose his present case. Of one thing he 
grew certain as he stood looking out on the benign night—namely, that 
his life, hitherto all hap-hazard and happy-go-lucky, had on the sudden 
acquired a purpose. 

While he was dwelling upon this purpose a light knock took him 
swiftly—but this time noiselessly—back to the door. The door opened 
and Anne’s pale figure glimmered before him. She would not come 
in, and she checked all entreaties by a most imperative gesture of 
silence. 

“T just came to bid you good-night and quiet dreams, Monsieur,” 
she murmured, so low that he had to lean very near to catch the words, 
“and to tell you that by to-morrow I hope to be able to inform you that 
my plans for your escape are perfected.” 
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“JT will not go away,” he began to protest—in a whisper, indeed, but 
with an agitated vehemence that was balm to Anne’s anxieties. She 
checked him, however, with the old imperiousness, and a turn of the 
head which seemed to signify danger at hand. 

“ And also,” she went on, paying no attention: to his interruption, 
“T came to bring these flowers for your prison cell.” And she held up 
to him a great bunch of honeysuckles which she had been keeping behind 
her back. 

He grasped the hand which held up the flowers and kissed it im- 
petuously. But she slipped it from his hold. 

“ Good-by, Monsieur—till to-morow!” she whispered, and shut the 
door. But as she went downstairs she kissed her hand where he had 
kissed it. 

“To-morrow! To-morrow!” she said to herself under her breath. 

On the following morning, just after breakfast, Anne had gone into 
the garden—to cut flowers, ostensibly, but really to try and make up 
her mind what she was going to say to the prisoner during the call she 
was about to pay him. As she stood playing absently with a rose which 
she had picked, Lizette came to her in haste with consternation all over 
her face. Anne dropped the rose, turned pale, and demanded, “ What 
is it? What’s the matter?” before Lizette had a chance to speak. 

“It’s all around the place, Mademoiselle,” she answered, “that 
there’s a ghost in the loft. Poor, foolish ’Tiste, wandering in the fields 
last night about midnight, saw what seemed to be the figure of an Eng- 
lish officer in the window. It appeared and reappeared several times, 
till at last he got frightened and ran away. When he told the story this 
morning everybody laughed at him, till one of the stable hands had 
something to say too. This fellow—I forgot his name, Mademoiselle— 
said he had seen the same figure at the loft window yesterday morning, 
just as the gentlemen were setting out for Port Royal. It was far back, 
he said, and kind of shadowy, so he thought he had imagined it; but 
now ’Tiste’s story convinced him it was a ghost. Now, everyone swears 
something has happened to the prisoner that was in the blockhouse, and 
that his ghost has come back to haunt his Excellency. What can we 
do, Mademoiselle? His Excellency will hear of it any moment. Then 
it will be, ‘ Search the loft! ” 

Anne had had time to see it all and make her plans while Lizette was 
so breathlessly rattling off her story. For the moment there was but 
one secure place at her disposal. 

“ Run, child,” she commanded. “Take Monsieur Cowles down to 
my room and lock the door, telling him to keep away from the windows. 
Then remove every trace of the loft having been occupied and bring me 
back the key. I’ll be in the hall, so that I will know if his Excellency 


sends for the key or does anything unusual.” 
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Lizette had been but a few minutes away when a footman arrived, 
saying that his Excellency wished to see Mademoiselle in the library. 
This was quicker work than she had expected, and Anne was alarmed 
for a moment; but she delayed to pick some flowers for her uncle, and 
went in to him with gay self-possession. She found him somewhat ex- 
cited, not unnaturally. 

“ Anne,” said he eagerly, after he had thanked her for the blooms, 
“ what is there in the loft over your rooms? Do you know?” 

Anne threw back her small head and laughed merrily. 

“ Ghosts, it would seem!” she answered. “One of the maids has 
just been telling me. Uncle, uncle, what have you done to that poor 
English officer that his spirit should return to trouble you?” 

“ Nothing, worse luck!” said the old soldier savagely. 

“ Well,” said Anne, “if there’s a ghost up there, it belongs to me, 
not to your most excellent Excellency! And it couldn’t get in there 
without my leave, for I keep the key. It’s my own special store- 
room.” 

“ We must have it thoroughly searched at once,” said his Excellency, 
glad of something to think of. “ We'll attend to it ourselves with one 
of the servants. Then they will be satisfied. I think I can hobble up 
there with your help, child.” 

Anne carefully searched the keys which she was just then carrying at 
her girdle. Then she minutely searched her pocket. Then she thought 
for a few seconds. 

“Wait one minute, please, uncle, till I get the key. I have left it 
in the drawer of my secretary, because I use it so seldom,” and she ran 
gayly from the room. 

Just at the foot of the stairs, by the door, she met Lizette with the 
Tugs. 

“Everything is attended to, Mademoiselle,” said the girl, laughing 
and handing over the key. “And Monsieur Cowles seems pleased !” 

Anne flushed to her temples, but said nothing except “Thank you, 
Lizette.” Three minutes later, with Lizette’s busy assistance, she was 
showing his Excellency through the loft. 

His Excellency was deeply disappointed at finding no one in the loft. 
He poked curiously into every corner, and, in spite of Anne’s mock 
protests, insisted on examining every box. Some of the garments he 
admired, en passant, while others he did not seem to understand or 
appreciate. At length, when there was nothing more to occupy him, he 
remarked : 

“De Viron is getting an astonishingly good little housekeeper, Anne. 
Why, this loft is as clean as wax.” 

“Praise Lizette for that, uncle,” answered Anne modestly. “I 
think she has been cleaning up here quite lately.” At which Lizette, his 
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Excellency’s daunting eye upon her, dropped a grateful courtesy and 
held the door open for them to leave. 


XXI. 

ZacHARY, transported to the daintiness and luxury of Anne’s own 
bedroom, sat for a time in an ecstasy of reverence and delight. The 
scent of the honeysuckle about the shaded windows was mingled with 
another and more subtle fragrance, almost imperceptible, which he con- 
nected with Anne’s hair. For a time he sat quite motionless, feeling 
that to get up and move about might jar the flowerlike sanctity of the 
place. At last, however, some delicate, lacy garments thrown over the 
back of a chair drew him, till he stepped over and looked at them, but 
did not dare to touch them. Then he repented his audacity, and turned 
away and went over to the bed. Here he stood but a moment. He 
leaned over and buried his face in the snowy pillow, and kissed it, and 
drew a long breath. Then he went away and seated himself resolutely 
in a big chair in the farthest corner of the room. It held too many 
sorceries for him, that wonderful room. He dared not face them longer. 

He had sat thus for perhaps an hour, sunk in intoxicating reverie, 
when there came the light knocking that he knew, and Mademoiselle 
entered. 

“That was a very narrow escape, Monsieur,” she hurried to explain 
before Zachary could say a word. “ His Excellency and I have just come 
from a very searching investigation of the loft, which, thanks to Lizette’s 
promptness, revealed nothing. But, Monsieur, strange stories had 
reached his Excellency’s ears of a ghost being seen at the window last 
night, as well as early yesterday morning.” 

Zachary was overwhelmed with mortification and contrition. 

“ Oh Mademoiselle,” he pleaded, “ try to forgive my stupidity. With 
all the trouble and anxiety I cause you, I seem bound to make it more 
through my own carelessness. But, truly, I kept away from the window 
most religiously after you warned me, both because I couldn’t forget 
anything you said, and because it was a happiness to be meeting any 
wish of yours, however slight. In the night, however, I went to the 
window freely, because I understood you to say it was safe then.” 

Anne certainly did not look severe. 

“Yes, I thought it was very safe then,” she answered, smiling at 
him graciously. “It was just an unlucky accident. And not so very 
unlucky, because there is no harm done after all, and you are so much 
more comfortable down here.” 

“This is what I can’t bear, Mademoiselle, that I should turn you 
out of your own beautiful room, where I hardly dare to move or touch 
anything, because everything so exquisitely breathes of you. This room 
goes to my brain, Mademoiselle. Send me back to the loft. I can’t put 


you to such trouble any longer!” 
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Anne shook her head. 
“ No, Monsieur prisoner,” she answered, “it is not for you to choose 
your dungeon. The loft will no longer be safe for you, and my room is 
the only safe place, now. For me there are many comfortable places to 
choose from. Lizette will take good care of that, you may be sure. But 
it will not worry you so much, Monsieur, when I tell you that to-morrow, 
if all goes well, I shall be able to give you your freedom, and send you 
away with a guide who will enable you to reach your own country 
safely.” 

Zachary’s heart sank, so heavily that for the moment he could not 
think what to say that might stave off the impending stroke of fate. 
While he hesitated, the misery in his face was so manifest that Anne 
could not resist the impulse to notice it. 

“ Why, Monsieur,” she murmured, with an attempt at gentle raillery, 
“your face is not that of a captive about to be freed. It is rather that 
of one just being led to the executioner !” 

Zachary’s clear, boyish blue eyes looked straight into hers, uncon- 
sciously avowing all that his lips dared not yet say. He was almost on 
the point of pouring out his heart and staking all on the one rash play ; 
but love was teaching him a new and to him very strange humility. As 
he looked at Anne,—at the slender little feet in their gilt slippers stick- 
ing out from under her cream-white gown,—at the slim, girlish figure 
and slim brown hands,—at the small, thin, dark, radiant, inexplicably 
enchanting face under its masses of dark, unruly hair,—he could not 
imagine himself so favored as to succeed in winning her. All his life 
long, up to now, he had been daring to rashness, delighting in the hazard 
of the game, and now, in a flash, he had grown cautious. Now he 
realized all at once that all he cared for in life was at stake. The risk 
daunted him. He wanted more time to lay his siege. 

Suddenly he came close and dropped on one knee before Anne’s 
chair and took her hand in both of his. 

“Tt seems to me just like sending me to execution, if you send me 
away from you,” he muttered unsteadily, with his face bent over her 
hand. “Don’t send me away yet. I beg you, don’t.” And he kissed 
her fingers, more lingeringly than ceremony would countenance, yet not 
enough so as to justify her in withdrawing the hand from his clasp. 

Anne made no reply, and her silence seeming to Zachary a demand 
that he should explain his singular objection to freedom, he spoke again. 

“You wonder why I make such a request, Mademoiselle? I dare 
not tell you yet. You have known me so short a time (though it seems 
to me like always), and you know so little of me, that it would be pre- 
sumptuous of me to tell you what is in my heart. Let me stay near you a 
little longer. Then, if you wish to send me away from you, it’s small 
concern to me where I go.” 

Anne’s doubts were by this time thoroughly banished, and with the 
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sense of problems solved her heart rose to such a pitch of joy that she 
felt the need of holding herself with a very firm rein. A subtle change 
came over her face and she looked once more the mockingly imperious 
maid to whom Zachary had tendered his submission on the shore—this 
in her eyes only, however. 

“ Since you are so chary, Monsieur, of giving your reasons for not 
wanting me to send you away, I am compelled to give you my reasons 
for fearing that I must. Certain plans have been made for me by his 
Excellency, who, as I think told you, is my uncle and guardian. If these 
plans are carried out, in less than three days I shall no longer be in a 
position to take care of my prisoner. Would you have me entrust him 
to other hands, Monsieur?” 

A terrible fear struck chill to Zachary’s heart, but the worst of her 
possible meaning he refused to admit. His grip tightened painfully on 
her hand as he demanded,— 

“ You are not—going away ?” 

“Tt has been so arranged,” answered Anne enigmatically. 

“ Where?” asked Zachary, somewhat abruptly. 

Anne hesitated, doubtful just how to pick her words. 

“To Quebec!” she answered at last, still avoiding the main point 
and forcing him to demand it. 

But to her disappointment a new idea had come into Zachary’s head 
at this. 

“T could easily go to Quebec,” said he. “I have been there twice.” 

Seeing that this Englishman did not lead easily, Anne was com- 
pelled to be more direct. 

“ Perhaps, Monsieur, I might not have so much time to look after 
prisoners if I should go to Quebec!” she said very meaningly. “ Did 
you observe, from your window, a French officer, leading the party of 
horsemen who set out for Port Royal yesterday morning ?” 

“Yes,” said Zachary, bracing himself for what he now knew must 
come. 

“That was the Count de Viron, a very estimable gentleman, they 
tell me,” continued Anne in a level, dispassionate voice. “My good 
uncle has arranged that, day after to-morrow, I am to be married to the 
Count de Viron, who proposes to take me away on the day following. 
You see——” 

But here she was interrupted by Zachary flinging her hand aside 
rudely, jumping to his feet, and striding blindly to the door. 

“The key is in my pocket, Monsieur,” she said softly, as he tried 
the latch. Then without a word he strode to the opposite corner of the 
room and stood with his back towards her, as if looking at a picture on 
the wall. As Anne watched him and understood the despair in his 
heart the mocking light left her eyes and her lips grew infinitely tender. 
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How simple he was not to see what she meant by the guarded way in 
which she had told her story. “ He thinks,” she said to herself, “ that 
I told it that way just to spare his feelings.” The smell of the honey- 
suckles drew in through the window at that moment with thrilling 
sweetness, and as she breathed it she seemed to herself to be breathing 
an infinity of joy. And there, at the same moment, stood Zachary in 
such silent anguish that he was unwilling she should see his face. Her 
heart melted. She sprang up, and was just on the point of running 
across the room to—well, she did not know exactly what she would say 
or do, but to make him understand and be happy. But before she had 
taken two steps there came a knock at the door. 

Zachary faced around sharply, and stood with stern, gray features 
that smote Anne to the heart. 

“Who is there?”’ she asked quietly. 

“Tt’s Lizette, Mademoiselle,” came the low answer. “Can I come 
in? It’s most important!” 

Anne opened the door, and closed and locked it again the moment 
the girl had entered. Lizette glanced from her mistress’s happy, tri- 
umphant face to the granite woe of Zachary’s, then back to Anne’s with 
a look of mingled amusement and reproach. But the next second her 
face was grave enough as she began,— 

“ Monsieur de Viron has returned, Mademoiselle, and desires——” 

“Monsieur de Viron!” interrupted Anne coldly. “ He was not to 
return for two days yet!” 

“It seems, Mademoiselle, that the English ship has sailed away, so 
there was nothing left for him to do. He was in a great hurry to get 
back to Cheticamp, Mademoiselle,”—here Lizette cast a sidelong look at 
Zachary’s face,—“ and he begs permission to see you immediately.” 

“Make my apologies to Monsieur de Viron,” answered Anne, “and 
say that I am particularly engaged, and shall not be able to see him for 
perhaps two hours yet.” 

“ Yes, Mademoiselle,” answered the girl. “ But his Excellency too, 
Mademoiselle, he sends to beg that you will see him immediately in the 
library. I’m afraid it is very important—pardon me for saying so, 
Mademoiselle. Monsieur de Viron and he are in there together.” 

“You have my message,” said Anne impatiently. “It is just the 
same for his Excellency.” Then as Lizette turned to go, Anne changed 
her mind. 

“No,” she continued, “I don’t want to seem rude to my uncle, 
Lizette. But I am troubled about this return. Tell my uncle I have 
just begun to dress and cannot be with him for over an hour yet, but 
that I hope he will forgive me for keeping him waiting. And tell him 
I send particular inquiries about his foot.” 

When Anne had let the girl out and locked the door again she went 
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back to her chair and looked at Zachary in a way that should have 
saved her the need of further speech. But he, with that supreme 
stupidity which men of intelligence can rise to when they fall in love, 
stood stewing still in the bitter juice of his misunderstanding. Anne’s 
cavalier treatment of de Viron’s message had conveyed to him no illu- 
mination whatsoever. All he could think of was that de Viron was 
back and had sent for her. The vastly more significant fact that she 
had refused to go, choosing rather to remain with himself, seemed to 
have missed him altogether. 

“T had to tell you all this, Monsieur,” said Anne softly. “I thought 
you had a right to know.” 

This brought no response, though Zachary might well have asked 
what she meant. 

“You do not understand, perhaps, Monsieur,” she went on, “ that 
among us French these matters are often arranged by a girl’s guardian 
without consulting the girl’s own wishes in the least.” 

“T had heard that in France women suffered themselves to be so 


"disposed of, Mademoiselle,” answered Zachary in a voice of steel. “I 


had not realized it before.” 

“ Neither had I,” agreed Anne demurely, dropping her eyes. 

Even this brought no dawn of comprehension into Zachary’s harJ, 
unhappy eyes. Anne wished she had gone about the matter a little less 
circuitously. How short a while ago she had been cautiously checking 
him, holding him off cunningly. Now she began to wonder if she might 
not have to do the wooing herself. 

“ Monsieur,” she said presently, “I have been very frank with you. 
Will you not be equally frank with me, and tell me why you take such 
strong exception to what I have said?” 

This was direct enough. “And she shall have a direct answer,” 
thought Zachary, his brain working in a vague way through his despair. 

“Since you ask, I may say it!” he replied hoarsely. “It’s because 
I love you,—I love you,—and life can be nothing to me without you.” 

Having thus delivered himself, he got up and turned his back again 
and stood looking out of the window. 

Before Anne could reply there came another knock at the door. 

“Oh!” she murmured, in a tone of such regret and disappointment 
that even such dense despair as Zachary’s could not wholly miss it. He 
looked at her with a flash of question as she turned to face the newcomer. 

“Who is there?” asked Anne. 

“It is I, my daughter, Father Labillois,” answered a kind voice. 
“Tt is important that I should see you at once, if possible.” 

“ You shall come in, Father, of course!” she answered, opening the 
door and pulling him quickly inside that she might lock it again at 
once. He looked plain disapproval at the sight of Zachary in this sanc- 
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tuary, and greeted him with a coldness which Zachary’s response fairly 
matched. Zachary was regarding the good Priest now as the person who 
was to formally give Anne into the hands of de Viron. 

“JT heard, of course,” said Father Labillois, “what led me to con- 
clude that the prisoner had been removed from the loft in good time. 
But was it absolutely necessary, my daughter, that he should be brought 
to your own room ?” 

“ Absolutely necessary, Father,” replied Anne, with a sweetness that 
somehow contained finality within it. 

Father Labillois looked from her joyous face, which had lost every 
anxious line and now glowed with’ happy color, to the iron misery of 
Zachary’s countenance, and felt himself hopelessly at sea. Whatever 
Anne was doing, plainly the Englishman did not like it; so he felt a 
little reassured, and allowed himself to smile upon them both. 

“TJ came to warn you, my daughter,” said he, “that the time at our 
disposal for getting Monsieur Cowles safely away has been cut short. 
Monsieur de Viron has just come back, as you of course know. And he 
has come with news which makes it most imperative that he should 
get away to-morrow. His Excellency and he are planning that, if you 
will consent to its being so hastened, the wedding shall take place to- 
morrow morning.” 

As he finished he glanced quickly at Zachary, and saw the lines of 
his face so deepen that he could not withhold a pang of sympathy. But 
the next moment his attention was brought sharply back to Anne. She 
laid her hands on his arm and looked lovingly into his face. 

“ Dear friend, tried and faithful friend,” she was saying, “do not 
fail me now!” 

“T am not likely to fail you, Anne,” he answered in a troubled 
voice, “ even when, perhaps, I ought to.” 

“Then, Father, I will force upon you a confidence that you may 
not desire,” said the girl, looking straight into his-eyes. “I will never, 
never, marry the Count de Viron. J never agreed to it. I never could 
love him. I hate him! No power on earth shall give me to him!” 

Father Labillois saw his worst fears realized. His blue eyes glared 
at Zachary. But before he could say a word Anne spoke again. 

“ But my uncle shall not shut me up in a convent to make me obey 
him, Father! I have no time for that.” Here she dropped his arm, 
and ran over, and stood with downcast eye and flushing face by 
Zachary’s side. “I have a much better plan.” 

Zachary’s stupidity had forsaken him during the last few moments. 
His head reeled; but he drew the little white figure close, and returned 
Father Labillois’s glare with radiant good-will. 

For some seconds the Priest was speechless. Then, in a voice of 
deep indignation, he demanded,— 
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“Who are you, sir, a poor, helpless captive in peril of your neck, to 
take upon yourself the care of such a woman as Mademoiselle de 
Biencourt ?” 

“Good Father,” answered Zachary joyously, “a captive I am in- 
deed, forever, but hardly helpless, seeing that I may hope for the help 
of such a man as you, and not so poor, once I get to my own country, 
but that I may make shift to care for the one woman in the world as 
well as any count of your country could care for her. I love you for 
your fears for her, sir, but, believe me, they are very groundless. I 
have a name to give her that shall not shame her own, and a love to give 
her that is not altogether poor security for her happiness.” 

The Priest shook his head despairingly. He read humanity well 
enough to be assured that Zachary spoke the truth. But added to his 
fear of the daring experiment and his religious antagonism to the New 
Englander was an ache of loss at the idea that his darling should go 
where he could not reach her. He expected to go to Quebec himself 
before long. 

“ All your great estates would be forfeited, my daughter, if you 
should be suffered to do this mad thing.” 

The lovers laughed into each other’s eyes. 

“You cannot prevent my doing it now, Father, dear, because you 
could not force yourself to betray me. That I know as well as you do,” 
said Anne, caressing him with her eyes while she clung to Zachary. 
“But I cannot go without your blessing—and we must go to-night! 
Forgive me—and bless me, Father.” 

“Tt is something more definite and more indissoluble than your 
blessing that I’m begging you to give us, Father,” said Zachary coax- 
ingly. “Think of the long way we must travel ere we can hope to see 
priest or parson again!” 

“ How do you dare ask me to marry the child to a Protestant, to a 
heretic, as you are?” demanded the Priest sternly. He was getting 
angry now, as he felt himself in danger of yielding. 

At this point Anne slipped from Zachary’s arm, and ran and threw 
both arms around the Priest’s neck. 

“You cannot, oh, Father, you cannot refuse!” she pleaded in a 
whisper at his ear, her eyes shining with tears. The Priest put an arm 
about her, and his kind mouth quivered so that he had no answer for a 
moment. 

“ As to that, Father,” put in Zachary, coming up and standing very 
close to him on the other side, “I’m sorry to say I’ve never been a 
very good Protestant, and I’m thinking a poor Protestant is not likely 
to make a good Catholic. But the Church that makes women like Anne 
and men like you couldn’t be very bad for me, could it? If, now, while 
youre worrying over the question of marrying Anne to me, you could 
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make it convenient to come along with us on the trip we’re planning 
to-night, you might not have to marry her to a Protestant after all! 
I don’t want her to be a Protestant, for I wouldn’t have so much as a 
hair of her beautiful head changed.” 

Father Labillois’s heart was now in a dangerously melting mood. 
He could not help feeling a little good-will, a little impulse of liking, 
towards this big, frank, boyish fellow who had made him so much 
trouble and seemed so joyously unconscious of it. But he still had 
another card to play, and that a strong trump. 

“ You are forgetting one thing, Monsieur Cowles,” he said. “ Anne 
is a daughter of the Church, through and through. I sincerely do 
not believe that even you, granting all you say, could keep her happy 
for long if she felt herself estranged from her faith. Think what it 
would mean to take her into your austere and bitter community, where 
she would be utterly alone, save for you, and where perhaps—I do 
not know—even you could not protect her from persecution for her 
creed’s sake.” 

“That’s all true, Father. I saw it all as soon as you began to 
speak of it,” answered Zachary thoughtfully. “And Boston is no 
place for her. I have a good deal of property in Baltimore, where her 
Church is strong. I will take her there—and you might do worse, 
Father, than come to Baltimore yourself and keep an eye on her. I’m 
thinking now, when it’s too late, how she treated me yesterday, and 
I’m likely to have my hands full if I have to look after her all by 
myself !”” 

The Priest’s blue eyes blinked with unnatural rapidity. 

“Tl do whatever you wish, my daughter,” he began. But just 
there his lips quivered again and speech failed him. He turned and 
gathered Anne into his arms, and bent his face down over her soft hair, 
and Anne cried a few happy tears into the broad breast of his cassock. 
In a moment or two he recovered himself sufficiently to say to Zachary: 

“T may be able before long, my son, to accept your invitation to 
Baltimore. Be very good to her. She is pure gold.” 


XXII. 

Ir had been reluctantly decided that Anne must appear to fall in 
with de Viron’s change of plan or run the risk of complicating matters 
hopelessly. It was obvious that a breach just now would put everyone 
on guard. While Father Labillois went to consult with Timon and 
Lizette and see what could be done to speed the preparations, Anne 
went to the library and faced her ordeal with as much of her usual gay 
courage and esprit as she could muster. She was tantalizing and wilful 
and altogether elusive to de Viron, till she provoked him to some little 
show of authority, whereat his Excellency wagged his head and laugh- 
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ingly advised the Count that this was a filly to be driven with a light 
rein. To his Excellency Anne was affectionate and winning beyond her 
wont. At the suggestion of having the wedding on the morrow she 
protested in vehement confusion, indignantly resenting de Viron’s 
haste and his subordination of her wishes to his own convenience. 
When, however, his Excellency pressed the point, urgently but without 
seeming to take de Viron’s side, she at last suffered him to persuade 
her. In that case, however, she insisted that she must have every 
moment to herself, as she had an infinity of things to do. 

“You can spare me a little time this evening, I trust, Anne,” said 

“Indeed no, Monsieur!” she retorted mockingly. “Do you think 
a girl has nothing to do when all her arrangements have to be changed 
at a moment’s notice?” 

But she flung her arms passionately around her uncle’s neck and 
kissed him again and again, with tears in her eyes. 

“ Good-night, uncle, dear,” she murmured tenderly. “It may be 
long before I kiss you again for good-night!” Then she ran from the 
room, waving adieux to de Viron from careless finger-tips. 

“She is altogether the sweetest and most loving woman God ever 
made,” muttered his Excellency, looking after her as she vanished, 
“but mettlesome, Monsieur, and not like others you have known. You 
will need all your wisdom.” 

De Viron was still irritated at her waywardness. 

“Tl manage her, never fear, your Excellency!” he answered, 
setting his jaw a little. 

The old soldier eyed him with some amusement. 

“Don’t be too sure, my boy,” he laughed. “ She comes of a stock 
that’s used to having its own way.” 


That same night at Cheticamp Manor-House all was quiet by mid- 
night, for much was to be doing on the morrow. Even de Viron had 
retired early, and gone to sleep with pleasant anticipations of victory 
over the enchanting but exasperating girl whom he was to wed. The 
house slept, and the trees about it slept, and there seemed to be nothing 
awake but the honeysuckle perfumes and other fairy scents of the 
garden, which pulsed hither and thither, though no breeze was abroad 
to stir them. 

Behind Cheticamp Manor-House, to the north and east, stood a 
thick grove of fir and spruce, a shield from the winter winds. From 
the garden and orchard many winding paths led through this grove, 
converging on the head of a grassy lane, which ran, through a mile 
of tilled fields, to the edge of the ancient forest. Arriving at the forest, 
it split into a number of rugged trails, some of them plain enough to 
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be easily followed, others so obscure that only one trained to woodcraft 
could hope to trace it. 

At the head of this lane, in the thick shadows of the grove, stood 
Father Labillois, holding a horse which bore a large bundle on its back. 
He was waiting patiently, leaning on the neck of his horse, and listen- 
ing for the sound of approaching footsteps. 

The good Priest was feeling a little proud of himself. That evening 
he had done a very crafty thing, which had earned applause from both 
Zachary the soldier and Timon the woodsman. Armed with two small 
shoes, one of Mademoiselle’s and one of Lizette’s, he had gone to the 
creek where lay the English boat and stamped a number of tell-tale 
footprints in the mud. 

“There’s a false trail for them!” he had muttered in high satis- 
faction. Then he had set the boat adrift, on the first of an outgoing 
tide. He had argued shrewdly that the boat and the sea would be 
regarded as the fugitives’ only probable way of escape, and that these 
footprints on the shore would pass for irrefragable evidence. 

“And it will be such a comfort, Mademoiselle, to Monsieur de 
Viron,” suggested Lizette piously, at the final council in Mademoiselle’s 
room, “to feel that he knows where you have gone!” 

It was about an hour after this that Father Labillois found himself 
waiting in the shadow of the grove behind Cheticamp. Presently the 
low, muffled, vet resonant sound of hoofs on the dry spruce needles 
caught his ear. He listened anxiously, ready to draw deeper into the 
shadow. But a soft whistle reassured him—the long-drawn, plaintive 
call of the white-throat. 

A moment or two later Timon appeared, leading two horses, each 
with a pack on its back. 

Timon took off his woollen cap to the Priest and stood taciturn and 
motionless as an Indian. He could stand for an hour as unstirring as 
one the great treetrunks among which he spent most of his life. 
In the woods he could outpoint the bear and the fox in craft. 

During the next half hour Father Labillois walked around his horse 
several times, and twice carefully readjusted both the bridle and the 
heavy blanket which had been girt upon the beast’s back in place of a 
saddle, but Timon never moved. At last he drew a long breath and 
muttered, “ There they come!” 

Father Labillois had heard nothing, but Timon’s ear had caught the 
far-off sound of careful footfalls. A minute later there was a faint 
rustle of skirts and a whisper, and Anne and Lizette, followed by 
Zachary, came up like shadows made palpable and stopped by the 
horses. Lizette slipped over and laid her hand in Timon’s. 

“Was all well?” asked Father Labillois in a low voice. 

“Well!” responded Zachary. 
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The two girls and Father Labillois mounted in front of the packs, 
Zachary and Timon walked beside the girls’ horses, and all haste was 
made across the perilous mile of open fields. The smell of dew-wet 
earth and green barley struck with sharp sweetness upon the fugitive 
senses. The fields glimmered mysteriously under the starlight, and 
far-off treetops projecting over the swell of the land looked to Anne 
and Lizette like figures of men stealing up upon them. Down to the 
right certain vague lumps of blackness, huddled together or trailing 
off in line, were the houses of Cheticamp Village. The wide, breathless, 
in some dim way menacing, picture bit itself into Anne’s brain in- 
effaceably. Not a word was spoken. The feet of the horses, treading 
on the close grass, made hardly a sound. 

At length—it seemed a long time to Anne, who more than any of 
the others apprehended pursuit—the ancient woods received them into 
covert, and the old world of Cheticamp was shut off behind them. 
Father Labillois now dismounted, and the men took the horses by the 
bridles and fell into single file, Timon leading. For perhaps a minute 
the trail was perceptible to them all, like a very narrow cattle path, 
then it dwindled, seemingly, to nothing. But Timon kept on as un- 
hesitatingly as if it were a paved way. The great woods closed them in 
with their thick silence. For the first time Anne felt secure, and a 
wave of unspeakable peace seemed to wash deliciously over her. The 
wet leaves and branches, brushing her ankles, were like kindly little 
welcoming hands promising her that all should be well. 

To avoid the sweep of low-hanging boughs, the girls had to ride 
with heads bent over their horses’ necks, so from time to time Timon 
would pause to relieve their strained attitudes. Twice the trail dipped 
steeply, and they went splashing through shallow brooks that babbled 
in the dark. Then they came to a third brook, broader than either of 
the others, and Timon took his course straight down the bed of the 
stream. The girls could now hold up their heads and see a strip of 
starlit sky, a sort of heavenly pathway, right above them. The stream 
rippled musically all about them, and, invited by its confidential voice, 
the girls laughed softly, the laughter of unutterable content. 

Down this stream they travelled thus for half a mile, or a little 
more, till the trees opened out ahead, and they saw before them the 
grayness of a little forest lake. Here Timon turned ashore, the brook 
having ceased to ripple and its bottom having grown muddy. A patch 
of wild meadow, waist deep with grass and flowers, gave them access to 
a jutting point on the lake beach. And here Timon stopped, pointing 
to a flat-bottomed boat pulled up on the shore. 

When the girls were lifted down, and packs and blankets taken 
from the horses, Timon turned to Father Labillois. 

“It’s here, Father,” said he regretfully, “that we have to let 
you go.” 
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“ Faith, I’d like to know how I’m to get out of this, and where I’ll 
be when I do get out,” exclaimed the Priest with resolute cheerfulness. 

“T’m going to put you safely on the right road, of course, Father,” 
answered the woodsman. “ You know the stretch of open country 
below Cheticamp, on the road towards St. Ignace? Well, we’re not 
more than half a mile from that opening, straight through the woods. 
I’ll put you out there. Then, if you turn these two horses loose (keep- 
ing the bridles, which belong to me), they'll find their way to their 
own pastures before morning and no one will be any the wiser. And 
you'll just have an easy ride home.” 

“There’s no help for it!” said Father Labillois sorrowfully. 

Farewells were of necessity brief, and in a few minutes the crashing 
of the horses through the underbrush died into silence. Zachary joy- 
ously busied himself with bailing out the boat, drying it with wisps of 
grass, launching it, and getting it snugly loaded, while the girls— 
Lizette holding tight to a fold of her mistress’s skirt—sat together on 
a blanket and watched him happily. Once, a little way down by the 
shore, a large fish jumped—at which Lizette, unused to the wilderness 
sounds, jumped too. Soon afterwards, from near the other end of the 
lake came peal after peal of wild, echoing, melancholy laughter, which 
made Lizette creep trembling up against Anne’s arm and whisper: 

“Mary save us! What is that, Madame?” 

“That is nothing, child, but a pair of loons calling to each other,” 
answered Anne, laughing at her terror. “They probably have their 
young ones on this lovely lake and object to our untimely intrusion.” 

“It seems to me a very beautiful little lake, sweetheart,” exclaimed 
Zachary, sitting down on the other edge of the blanket and putting his 
arms about Anne’s shoulders. 

As a matter of fact, the lake had low, monotonous shores, and, as 
lakes go, was altogether lacking in distinction. Nevertheless, Anne 
honestly agreed with his remark. She fancied she had never before 
seen so beautiful a lake. 

Timon was gone for perhaps three-quarters of an hour. Then he 
reappeared noiselessly, as if a cloud were to take shape, and paused just 
outside the trees, ten paces behind the group on the blanket. Neither 
Anne nor Lizette had heard a sound; but Zachary, without turning 
his head, said quietly,— 

“That was quick work for the night woods, my Timon!” And 
Lizette turned quickly with a startled, “Oh Timon! you are like a 
ghost 

“You have good ears, Monsieur,” said the woodsman, coming up 
with a grin of high approval on his face. 

“You made never a sound,” answered Zachary. “But I was on 
guard—I felt you!” 
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In a few minutes they were afloat on the lake, using canoe paddles 
instead of oars. The lake was narrow and crooked but nearly two miles 
in length from head to outlet. The lower end was desolate, studded 
with black, jutting rocks and fringed with dead rampikes, bleached and 
scarred. From the lake, which was fed by several streams, a good body 
of water flowed off with a swift current, down which the adventurers 
made great speed. As the black, imminent shores raced up and passed, 
the girls would sometimes gasp and clutch each other, feeling that they 
were about to be dashed into a rampart of frowning rock. But ever, at 
the last moment, a way opened, and the skilful paddles took it, and the 
threat slipped harmless by. From time to time they would hear a low 
thunder ahead of them, which would presently grow to a roar which 
sounded terrifying within those narrow banks; and with a little plunge, 
a dash of spray, they would dart down a short rapid, the rocks gnash- 
ing white teeth on either side. 

At length a louder clamor sounded ahead of them and seemed to 
gallop to meet them, so swift was the stream. The shores were low 
now and wider apart. With apprehensive eyes the girls saw before 
them a wide slope of white, churned, brawling water. Small rocks 
stood up everywhere, and there seemed to be no way through. The 
noise now was not deep, like that of the former rapids, but sharper and 
more vindictive. 

“Tsn’t that pretty bad, Timon?” inquired Anne, too proud to show 
her dread, but not ashamed to seek information. 

“Troublesome, that’s all, Madame,” answered the woodsman, lay- 
ing down his paddle, seizing the pole, and standing up in the stern. 
“ All shoal water, so we’ll have to drop her through slowly.” 

Snubbing sharply with the pole, he checked their progress till the 
shores no longer rushed past, but the boat seemed to be butting its 
way impetuously up stream. Gradually Timon worked the boat over, 
across the foam and tumult, nearly to the farther shore. Then a clear 
way opened ahead. The waves tossed and foamed, but there were no 
rocks; and once more the boat slid swiftly downward, pole and paddle 
together keeping her course true to a hair’s breadth. These smaller 
waves were not, after all, so daunting as the others had been, while 
even more exciting; and the girls more than once cried out in their 
wild exhilaration. Twice the boat grated sharply on a hidden rock, 
and once she so nearly hung up that waves boiled up madly behind her 
and almost came over the stern. But with a mighty lunge on the pole 
Timon shot her over the obstacle. Then a heavy, plunging dip, which 
sent the spray flying, and they ran into quiet waters. 

From this point onward there was comparatively little current. 
The river spread itself out, and wound placidly between low, bushy 
shores. A pallor crept over the eastern sky, with a sudden touch of 
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chill, a mystic tremor, and all at once, as it seemed, the leaves and 
twigs on the bushes began to stand out. Tones of green and brown 
began to differentiate themselves, and wisps of elusive mist appeared 
on the smooth, dark water. The travellers kept on in wide-eyed silence 
as the infinite miracle of the dawn was wrought before them. As the 
light spread, clarifying everything till the world seemed to lie in the 
heart of a vast crystal, the retreating lines of forest and upland came 
into view, all bathed in lilac opalescence. 

All at once, as if suddenly breathed out of heaven, little clouds of 
aerial rose-color appeared in the zenith, and three long bars of thin 
but intense gold shot up from the extreme eastern horizon. The 
_ voyagers rounded a sharp bend, and before them lay another lake 
much larger than the one they had left. It was wide, and unrippled - 
as fine glass; and over its radiant surface the glory of the day’s new 
birth was mirroring itself in tranquil ecstasy. Timon steered the boat 
to a little beach, where a screen of low-growing, friendly trees ap- 
proached the water. The lake appeared a sanctuary, a holy place, and 
no one spoke till the boat grated on the beach. Then Timon said 
softly, looking at Lizette with shining eyes: 

“We may break our fast here, and rest a little while, and get some 
sleep in safety. To-morrow we shall reach the sea.” 


AS FROM AFAR 
BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


O see thee, hear thee, wistful watch I keep— 
Mother, who in immensity dost dwell, 
A child who listens for the boundless deep, 


Her ear against a shell; 


And vainly though I seek thy face to scan, 
Lost in the vasty temple where thou art, 

Faint breathings of thy voice xolian 
Vibrate against my heart. 


VoL. LXXIV.—20 


MR. GLADSTONE’S FRIEND. 
SHIP WITH LORD ACTON 


LORD ACTON’S LETTERS TO MARY GLADSTONE 


By the Hon. Maua Lyttelton 
$ 


INCE the publication of this very interesting book, a few months 
S ago, an introduction to Lord Acton is scarcely necessary. Be- 
fore that, as Mr. Paul in the introductory memoir remarks, he 
“was dimly known to the general public as a prodigy of learning.” 
“The image of a Dryasdust, of a book-worm, of a walking dictionary, 
was excited by his name, among those to whom he was a name and 
nothing more.” “ But he was no mere Dryasdust,” wrote Dr. Henry 
Jackson, Fellow of Trinity, who knew him well at Cambridge. “He 
was a watchful observer of men and affairs. If he studied the detail of 
history, it was in order that he might the better elicit its significance 
and its teaching. He was slow to express an opinion; but in his judg- 
ments there was never any indecision. In the advocacy of intellectual 
freedom he was eager; in the denunciation of tyranny and persecution 
he was at white heat. He was a man who loved to prove all things and 
to hold fast that which is good.” “ He watched every move in the politi- 
cal game with a vigilant keenness quickened by the depth of his interest 
in the great leader whom he followed to the end,” says Mr. Paul. This 
was the man who for the last twenty years of Mr. Gladstone’s life was 
his constant friend and adviser. : 

Their friendship began in the early 60’s, in the House of Commons, 
when Mr. Gladstone was Chancellor of the Exchequer and Lord Acton, 
then Sir John, was a young man not yet thirty. They were drawn to 
each other by many things. Both were profoundly learned. They were 
entirely agreed in politics, and in their desire for universal liberty, which 
was the key-note of both their lives. Even in religion, as Mr. Paul says, 
“that which divided them was small indeed with that which united 
them”—though Lord Acton was a convinced Roman Catholic and Mr. 
Gladstone a passionate Anglican. They submitted themselves to the 
minute observances of their respective forms of faith. 

The following instances, superficial though they be, will serve per- 
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haps as examples of the severity of their principles. Lord Acton, who 
was something of an epicure, rigidly kept the fast days of his Church, 
a habit which was not seldom the cause of much distress to a hostess 
who, knowing his taste, but forgetting the day, had invited him to a 
specially sumptuous repast on a Friday. Towards the end of his life, 
when his eyes did not allow him to read by lamplight, there was little 
Mr. Gladstone enjoyed more than a game of backgammon. One Satur- 
day evening, the year before he died, he had a particularly exciting 
game with one of his nephews. It is not recorded which of the two 
was the winner, but the next evening, when his opponent thirsted to 
renew the fray, Mr. Gladstone sternly refused, “I am a very strict 
Sabbatarian,” he said. “ Perhaps the nearest approach to a schism 
between them,” says Mr. Paul, “was that each had a favorite novelist 
and neither would acknowledge the transcendent merits of the rival. 
Lord Acton was unjust to Scott; Mr. Gladstone underrated George 
Eliot.” Lord Acton was an excellent judge of cookery and of wine; 
Mr. Gladstone was indifferent to the pleasures of the table save from 
the point of view of health. The present writer recollects the interest 
he took in the last year of his life in a pamphlet entitled “ A Plea for 
a Simpler Life,” in which cold water was recommended as a staple 
article both of food and medicine. 


In politics they were entirely agreed save only on one point—namely, 
the speech Mr. Gladstone made on Lord Beaconsfield’s death in 1881. 
Mr. Gladstone was Premier, and spoke as the mouthpiece of the nation 
in terms of eulogy and regret, while in private his feeling for Disraeli 
contained neither of these sentiments. “I will propose a double car- 
toon,” writes Lord Acton: “the Prime Minister proposing the monu- 
ment, slightly white-chokered, wearing what Whiteside calls his ora- 
torical face, making the splendor of words do for realities—and the 
Philippic Demosthenes of Midlothian, rousing the sleepy Lion with 
tumultuous argument and all the unceremonious energy of a deep con- 
viction.” 

Matthew Arnold used to say, “ Gladstone influences all around him 
but Acton; it is Acton who influences Gladstone.” And the impression 
left by Lord Acton’s letters is that this is true. Lord Acton formed his 
opinions cautiously, from a long chain of undoubted historical facts. 
Mr. Gladstone was above all things an idealist. “The resistance to 
George Eliot, the preference for Scott, the desire to confide in . 
are all one and the same thing—idealism,” wrote Lord Acton. His per- 
ception was liable to be colored by his imagination. A cool and cau- 
tious intellect like Lord Acton’s will do much for a mind like Mr. 
Gladstone’s, while it remains in itself unchanged. Mr. Gladstone relied 
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implicitly on Lord Acton’s judgment. He would have resigned office 
some years before he did had not Lord Acton persuaded him to re- 
main, and before making an important speech he always consulted Lord 
Acton if in doubt about any historical point. When they met he imme- 
diately plunged into the topic that absorbed his mind at the moment, 
questioning and listening with intense interest. Only once, it is said, 
Lord Acton declined to respond to a question raised by Mr. Gladstone, 
though he was often mute with other people. It was on the subject of 
Purcell’s “ Life of Cardinal Manning.” Soon after it came out Lord 
Acton came to Hawarden. There is an account of the scene from Miss 
Gladstone’s pen. She with Mr. Morley and one other were the only peo- 
ple present. She writes: “ April 8, 1896, Lord Acton and John Morley 
came to Hawarden. At dinner the Purcell’s Manning was started, and 
it simply raged throughout the meal. No subject on earth, except 
perhaps Ireland, ever roused my father like the Manning subject, for 
it touched the deepest depths of his nature and his personal experiences. 
The words, eager, indignant, passionate, came pouring out in torrents! 
He would suddenly pull himself up, and, turning the thunder of his 
look on Lord Acton, would demand an opinion. Lord Acton either 
took refuge in silence, which would only mean a pause of freshly gather- 
ing storm, or in saying he had not read the book, only glanced at it. 
But at length Mr. Gladstone succeeded in dragging from him the opin- 
ion that Purcell was a ‘shifty, untrustworthy individual.’ ” 


These letters explain the unique position Lord Acton held in Mr. 
Gladstone’s life during the last twenty years. His historical knowledge, 
which was as profound as his memory was unfailing, his knowledge of 
men, and his perception of character, were of inestimable service to Mr. 
Gladstone, who, as Lord Acton remarked, “ always cared for measures 
much more than for the organization which is to carry them.” The 
letters contain many incomparable descriptions of the great statesman. 
“ Anybody can be on Mr. Gladstone’s side who waits to be under the 
thrall of his speech. The difficulty is to hear the grass growing, to 
know the road by which he travels, the description of engine, the quality 
of the stuff he treats with, the stars he steers by.” Writing about Mr. 
Gladstone’s knowledge of men, Lord Acton says: “He hardly ever, I 
think, judges them too severely. Sometimes I am persuaded he judges 
them with an exceeding generosity, and I fancy it is because he will not 
charge his mind with uncharitableness; because he does not allow for 
the wind that he does not always make bull’s-eyes.” “A man,” says 
Lord Acton elsewhere, “can only be judged up to low-water mark.” 
But to be just, quite as many bull’s-eyes can be missed that way as the 
other. Lord Acton made two quotations, defining the characters of 
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Mr. Gladstone and Bismarck, which would seem equally apt if he put 
himself in Bismarck’s place. “Comines says,” writes Lord Acton, 
“<Tt is no shame to be suspicious but only to be deceived.’ That is a 
contemporary of Machiavelli. Two centuries later you will find in 
Télémaque these words, ‘Celui qui craint avec exces d’étre trompé, 
mérite de ]’étre, et l’est presque toujours grossiérement.’ That is the 
progress of two hundred years. Don’t you think you see the distance 
between Bismarck and your father ?” 

Lord Acton would probably have done more than he did had he 
lived two centuries before “'Télémaque” was written. As it was, though 
the march of time taught him Fénélon was right, by nature he inclined 
to the judgment of the contemporary of Machiavelli, and this combina- 
tion balked him through his whole life. 

But it made him all the more admire the man who went forward 
fearlessly. He admired Mr. Gladstone as “one of those men who treat 
politics as the art of doing on a large scale what is right,” and he told 
a friend in 1881 that “he would presently see peace made with the 
Boers on terms of great moderation, after disasters unavenged, in de- 
fiance of military indignation, in spite of lost prestige.” “I admit no 
comparison [of Mr. Gladstone] save with the Burke of 1770-80. The 
early Burke would have made peace with the Africanders [in 1881], 
which is the noblest work of the present Ministry.” Lord Acton re- 
joiced in this “ inward victory with heartier joy and a purer pride than 
I have been able to feel at any public event since I broke my heart over 
the surrender of Lee.” Lord Acton said elsewhere of Lee, “ The great- 
est General the world has ever seen with the possible exception of 
Napoleon.” 

As time went on Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, like most old people, grew 
more averse to society, and preferred that of people they knew very well. 
Lord Acton urged strongly against this seclusion. “It is worth any- 
thing,” he wrote to Miss Gladstone, “that people should know and see 
more of him. I am sure all that public policy can do to strengthen 
Government will be done. But I note an unhappy impatience of those 
inferior arts my earthy spirit relies on.” Miss Gladstone used to drive 
round with a friend in her carriage leaving cards and paying duty calls. 
Lord Acton assured her that “ Lady Reay’s coachman will grease more 
important wheels than his own.” “I should like him to see more of the 
Prince of Wales, that something of his influence should survive in the 
royal family; and his present power is such that there will be real 
failure if he retires without employing it to secure the future of the 
party. It would be wasting or burying the fortune of a Rothschild, 
the most enormous capital ever collected in one hand.” In a splendid 
letter on the judgment of posterity of Mr. Gladstone, “People will 
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incline to believe,” writes Lord Acton, “that he fell into another error of 
wise and good men who are not ashamed to fail in the rigid estimate of 
characters and talents. This will serve them to explain his lofty unfit- 
ness to deal with sordid motives and to control that undignified but 
necessary work, his inability to sway certain kinds of men, and that 
strange property of his influence, which is greatest in multitudes, less 
in society, and least at home.” 

He was always so much absorbed in the subject of the moment that 
he took for granted others took the same interest. Apropos of this 
there is a story in the Gladstone family of how Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
M.P., the well-known journalist and after-dinner speaker, once went 
for the day to Hawarden, looking forward, no doubt, to an epoch-making 
conversation. Mr. Gladstone took him for a walk round the park and 
came back grievously disappointed. “I always heard O’Connor was 
a well-informed man,” he observed with a shake of his head, “but he 
took no interest whatever in the trees.” 


About sixteen years ago a young lady went on her first visit to 
Hawarden. She had never been there before, and had never met either 
Mr. or Mrs. Gladstone. Miss Gladstone, whose friend she was, had 
been unavoidably called away from home. The first evening, to her 
dismay, she was taken in to dinner by Mr. Gladstone and placed by his 
side. Though invariably courteous, he never was good at making con- 
versation with strangers. He was almost silent, she was too shy to start 
a subject, and it seemed as though the evening would be a failure. 
Luckily, however, someone was there who knew well how to draw Mr. 
Gladstone out, in the shape of his nephew, the present Colonial Secre- 
tary. It was at the time Mr. Gladstone was engaged in a correspondence 
with Ingersoll, the Atheist, and Alfred Lyttelton mentioned in a casual 
manner that he had met him. “How! You know that scoundrel!” 
Mr. Gladstone turned upon him with an eye of fire, and thundered forth 
a denunciation of Ingersoll and all his opinions, which lasted through 
the rest of the evening, to the mingled delight and relief of the shy girl. 
Her name was Edith Balfour, and a few years later she married Alfred 
Lyttelton. 

In December, 1880, Lord Acton wrote the fine letter, alluded to 
above, on the judgment of posterity with regard to Mr. Gladstone, 
which is such a masterpiece of insight and eloquence that it may be 
quoted almost entirely. It may perhaps be considered excessively lauda- 
tory, but it is essentially sincere. The admiration and esteem with 
which Mr. Gladstone was regarded by his party in public was practically 
boundless in the intimate circle of which Lord Acton made one, and in a 
measure perhaps that only those who have come under the magic of Mr. 
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Gladstone’s personality can wholly sympathize with or realize. It must 
be remembered too that Lord Acton united the charm of a courtier and 
man of the world with his learning. He was writing to Mr. Gladstone’s 
daughter, a private letter, in which the cautious historian could give full 
rein to his admiration of the great man. Mr. Gladstone himself, we 
are told with authority, read only those letters in which himself and 
his public efforts were criticised. Love of self-praise was wholly alien 
to his character. Lord Acton comments with regret on his “ Untimely 
gift for self-disparagement.” 

“The generation you consult will be more democratic and better 
instructed than our own; for the progress of democracy though not 
constant is certain, and the progress of knowledge is both constant and 
certain. It will be more severe in literary judgments, and more gen- 
erous in political. With this prospect before me, I ought to have an- 
swered that hereafter, when our descendants shall stand before the slab 
that is not yet laid among the monuments of famous Englishmen, . . . 
possibly they may remember that his only rival in depth and wealth and 
force of mind was neither admitted to the Cabinet nor buried in the 
Abbey.* They will not say of him, as of Burke, that his writing equalled 
his speaking, or surpassed it like Macaulay. . . . When our problems 
are solved and our struggles ended, when distance has restored the pro- 
portion of things, and the sun has set for all but the highest summits, 
his fame will increase even in things where it seems impossible to add 
to it. 

“ Ask all the clever men you know, Who are the greatest British ora- 
tors? and there are ten or twelve names that will appear on every list. 
There is no such acknowledged supremacy among them as Mirabeau 
enjoys in France and Webster in America. But that illustrious chain of 
British eloquence that begins in the Walpolean battles ends with Mr. 
Gladstone. His rivals divide his gifts, like the generals of Alexander, 
but he alone possesses all the qualities of an orator; and when men come 
to remember what his speeches accomplished, how it was the same 
whether he prepared an oration or hurled a reply, whether he addressed 
a British mob or the cream of Italian politicians, and would still be 
the same if he spoke in Latin to Convocation, they will admit no rival. 
“C’est la grandeur de Berryer avec la souplesse de Thiers” was the 
judgment of the ablest of the Ultramontanes on his speech on Chari- 
ties... . 

“Looking abroad, beyond the walls of Westminster, for objects 
worthy of comparison, they will say that other men accomplished work 
as great, but that in the three elements of greatness combined, the man, 
the power, and the result,—character, genius, and success,—none 
reached his level. 
7 * Edmund Burke. 
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“The decisive test of his greatness will be the gap he will leave. 
Among those who come after him there will be none who understand 
that the men who pay wages ought not to be the political masters of 
them who earn them (because laws should be adapted to those who have 
the heaviest stake in the country), for whom misgovernment means not 
mortified pride or stinted luxury, but want and pain and degradation 
and risk to their own lives and to their children’s souls, and who yet 
can understand and feel sympathy for institutions that incorporate tra- 
dition and prolong the reign of the dead. Fill the blanks, deepen the 
contrasts, shut your eyes to my handwriting, and if you make believe 
very much, you shall hear the roll of ages.” 


WHO STAND AND WAIT 
BY MARTHA TRIMBLE BENNETT 


HE bare boughs stretch to the empty sky, cold, solitary ; 
They writhe in the shifting blast, yet cannot escape it; 
So with my heart—the trees and my heart are comrades of old. 


The winds of April are filled with the joy of singing ; 
The blossoming peach-boughs feel the touches of light wings— 
Oh, that my heart sang, too, that my winter were ended! 


When the wheat ripens to harvest and bends in billowing waves to the 
wind, 

Overhead the clouds pass, silent, swift, 

And their shadows darken the wheat: 

Even so, in the glory of summer, there passed o’er my life 

That which darkens it evermore. 


Glorious, gleaming on crimsons and russets, 

On yellows and greens, the autumn sun ; 

The corn stands bleached in the rows, - 

In orchards the apples lie ruddy and cool, 

Purple and heavy and fragrant the grape-clusters hang,— 
To all the earth is the joy of fruitage,— 

Yet sit I solitary, my heart unfilled. 


THE METAMORPHOSIS OF 
PHIL BARRETT 


By Albert Payson Terhune 


$ 


HIL BARRETT read the formal, typewritten letter slowly, 
p stupidly, uncomprehendingly. He read it a second time and 
turned the sheet over to see if anything were written on the 

back. After which he read the letter yet again. 

Then he lay back in bed and gazed dully up at the low white ceiling. 
Through the open window of his tiny bachelor room on the tenth floor 
of the Gramercy poured in the never-ebbing morning hum of the hurry- 
ing city, roughly punctuated by the roar of the Third Avenue Elevated 
trains. 

The sound vaguely reminded Barrett that he was one of the infinite 
number of atoms which went to make up New York’s rushing work- 
aday life, and that he was already behind time in rising. He looked 
down again at the letter and sank back on his rumpled pillow. 

The negro bellboy who received fifty cents a week for awakening 
Phil at seven a.M., for turning on his bath, and for bringing up his 
mail, had aroused him fifteen minutes ago. Barrett could hear the 
water running into the tub in the adjoining room. The bath must be 
nearly full. But what matter? 

Once again he raised the letter and read it slewly through—this time 
aloud and with frequent pauses: 

“* Johnson, Faust & Bealer, Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, 998 
Laclede Street, Denver, Col., telephone 1436 Grand.’ Sounds plausible 
all right,” he commented, glancing more quickly over the ensuing list 
of full names comprising the firm’s membership. 

After which he came to the body of the epistle: 


“ Philip Barrett, Esq., 84 Gramercy Park, New York City. 

“Deak Siz: We have the honor to inform you that your 
aunt, Mrs. Georgia Benton Graves, of this city, died on the 
18th inst., leaving property aggregating approximately to six 
hundred and fifty-eight thousand dollars (see enclosed state- 
ment). As no testament can be found, and as you are the 
nearest of kin, this sum legally reverts to you. Kindly honor 
us with your instructions. We beg to subscribe ourselves,” 
etc., etc. 
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“That means,” sighed Barrett, in a vague ecstasy of contentment, 
not unmixed with a sort of dazed wonder,—“ that means I’m rich, or 
else that I’m crazy. Good Lord! Rich! A thirty-dollar-a-week news- 
paper reporter and worth six hundred and fifty-eight thousand dol- 
lars!” 

He repeated these last words slowly, solemnly; then lay trying in 
vain to build, in their proper order, the countless and dazzling materials 
for air-castles which thronged his dizzy brain. 

Barrett was one of the twenty-four reporters who hunted down 
news for the New York Evening Planet. He had joined the staff three 
years before, on leaving college. Since then his salary had gradually 
risen from fifteen to thirty dollars a week, while his tastes and dis- 
bursing ability had expanded at a far more rapid ratio. 

Moreover, there was a Girl. 

She was the sort of girl one married. 

But in New York one cannot marry on thirty dollars a week. And 
therein lay the chief thorn in Barrett’s path. 

The irritation wrought by this same thorn had brought him to the 
point of youthful resentment and futile day-dreaming where he re- 
garded his employer and his superiors at the office as his natural ene- 
mies, and where he was wont to dream of sudden promotion to fifty 
dollars and of a wife and a home of his own. 

He was very young—only twenty-four. The girl was even younger. 
She thought him an overworked, underpaid genius whose name must 
one day awake a continent to praise. Barrett thought her a girl of 
marvellous foresight and discernment. 

As a matter of fact, he was a clever writer and worth far more pay 
than he received. But so is many another man. Barrett was not a 
genius. 

At last he arose, bathed, dressed, and sallied forth to breakfast— 
not in his usual scrambling haste, nor to the Third-Avenue creamery 
where three rolls and a cup of coffee may be bought for a dime, but 
leisurely and to the New Amsterdam Hotel, where steak, coffee, and 
fruit cost one dollar and twenty-five cents, including the tip. 

What a pity the Girl was spending a month in the West! Still, he 
could write her all about it. And write he did—voluminously, hec- 
tically—before faring to the office. 

“ Six hundred and fifty-eight thousand dollars,” he reflected as he 
turned his face towards Newspaper Row. “That means about—about 
twenty-six thousand three hundred and twenty dollars a year at four 
per cent. We'll marry next month. A year in Europe, and then I'll 
write that book.” 

Is there a scribbler on earth who has not glittering dreams of “ that 
book” (until it has been published) ? 
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Barrett was due at the office promptly at eight a.m. At nine-thirty 
he strolled into the big, bare, desk-strewn “City Room” of the Hven- 
ing Planet, with its overbusy, shirtsleeved workers and its whirr of 
ticker and telephone-bell. 

Barrett, inured to the scene, usually paid scant heed to it. To-day, 
however, he seemed to see it all as with new eyes; to regard it as a 
phase of life whereof he was no longer a part. For he intended, of 
course, to resign at once. He had been of two minds as to whether or 
not he should come to the office at all to-day. But it was Thursday, 
the last day of the “ office week,” and he decided to wind up the period 
of his sojourn there in good form. Moreover, it would be amusing to 
feel that his daily bread was no longer dependent on the respect and 
obedience he might show the men under whose orders he had so long 
worked. Which shows how very young he was. 

“ Barrett!” snapped a snarling voice from a large desk at the head 
of the room. Gray, the City Editor, had half risen in his chair and 
was angrily beckoning Phil. 

Now Gray was the one being on earth whom Barrett utterly loathed 
and despised. The City Editor was a man of tremendous energy, 
unequalled ability in his particular line of work, and of a disposition, 
manner, and face that caused dislike at first sight on the part of nearly 
everyone who chanced to cross his path. He knew all this and was wont 
to describe himself sardonically as “the best-hated man in the busi- 
ness.” 

Gray was a rigid martinet in regard to hours and work, and he 
had that morning selected Barrett for an especial assignment which 
should have been “covered” at eight-thirty. It was an assignment to 
which, he considered, no one but Barrett could do justice. 

“This is a nice time of day for a man to be coming to work,” 
snarled Gray. “I’ve a good mind to suspend you. Well,” as Barrett 
made no reply, “ what’ve you got to say ?” 

Force of habit sent a chill through the boy and drove an excuse of 
some sort to his lips. But he recovered himself on the moment, choked 
back the excuse, and laughed in Gray’s face. 

“Don’t get excited,” Phil adjured sneeringly. “You can suspend 
me till you’re black in the face for all I care. If you expect me to join 
the crowd that cringes whenever you snarl and work your ugly eyebrows 
like that” (giving a painfully faithful imitation of a certain unfor- 
tunate facial peculiarity of the City Editor’s), “ you'll be disappointed. 
Got any theatre tickets? No? Well, I can buy all I want.” 

Turning on his heel before the dumfounded Gray could reply, Bar- 
rett strolled over to the Managing Editor’s desk. 

“Say, Bennett,” he remarked, “you told me yesterday to write a 
special story about the bicyclists that try to flirt with girls at night 
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on the Boulevard. I had another engagement last night, so I didn’t 
write it. It was a fool assignment, anyhow.” 

The Managing Editor gazed up in speechless horror. A mailed Visi- 
goth at a village prayer-meeting would have caused less consternation. 

That a mere reporter should address the chief dignitary of the 
office without prefixing “Mr.” to his name and should intimate that 
any idea emanating from the managerial brain was a “ fool assign- 
ment”! It was past belief. 

But Barrett did not wait for reproof. Stepping from the low dais 
on which were the City and Managing Editors’ desks he walked down 
the City Room towards the outer hall. 

In the doorway he met Colonel Bladen, the owner of the paper, who 
was returning from his morning round of the various departments. 

Now the proprietor of a large newspaper occupies the same position 
towards his employés as does a Commander-in-Chief towards the subal- 
terns and privates of an army. 

Rarely does a reporter gain a word or even a look from the pro- 
prietor. On such rare occasions the former feels all the rest of the day 
as though a medal were dangling from some section of his anatomy. 
Charles A. Dana once said of a reporter who had written an especially 
brilliant story for the New York Sun, “I won’t praise him, but when 
I pass through the office I’ll nod at him.” 

Face to face, in the narrow doorway, Phil Barrett and the proprietor 
of the New York Evening Planet chanced to meet. It was, naturally, 
Barrett’s place to step back, try to look humbly stilt and allow 
the Exalted One to enter. 

This was his first impulse, but a brighter idea occurred to him. 
He noted that he was a trifle nearer the threshold than was his vis-a-vis ; 
so, hat on head, cigar in mouth, he pressed on, forcing the proprietor 
to step back. As he passed by, brushing shoulders with that outraged 
dignitary, Barrett, without removing hat or cigar, nodded condescend- 
ingly and continued on his way. 

“Those three interviews alone were worth the price of admission,” 
he murmured gleefully as he boarded an elevator and descended towards 
the cashier’s office. 

An idea had shaped itself in the boy’s brain. Whenever any 
reporter on the Evening Planet receives a raise of salary it is the 
unwritten law of the office that he shall “set up” drinks for the rest 
of the staff in the grimy little café directly opposite the Planet Build- 
ing. The drinks in question are invariably either beer or whiskey, 
usually the latter. Barrett decided that nothing short of champagne 
would meet the present exigencies and serve as a —— form of 
farewell. 

But he had only two dollars in his pocket. He remembered, how- 
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ever, that he had about one hundred dollars in bank, and he resolved to 
get a check cashed for the whole sum in order to defray the bills for 
wine and other projected expenses of the day. What was one hundred 
dollars out of six hundred and fifty-eight thousand dollars? 

At the “pay window” opening into the cashier’s caged-off room 
he asked,— 

“Can you cash my check for one hundred dollars ?” 

The cashier, who had had experience with the decidedly eccentric 
financial methods and status of newspaper men, demurred. 

“ Maybe you think I haven’t that much cash in bank?” suggested 
Barrett hotly. “ Perhaps this may convince you,” and he tossed across 
the window-shelf the letter he had that morning received from the Den- 
ver lawyers. 

The cashier’s face changed perceptibly as he read it, and Barrett’s 
good taste’ smote him at thought of the vulgar ostentation he had just 
displayed. 

As the cashier finished the note a man entered the caged room from 
the rear. It was the proprietor. The cashier retreated to where Colonel 
Bladen had paused to glower at Barrett and handed him the note. 
Cashier and proprietor read it together, then talked a moment in 
whispers. 

At last Bladen came forward and stretched out his hand to Phil 
through the narrow window. 


“T congratulate you, Mr. Barrett,’ he said pompously but cor- © 


dially. “You are indeed fortunate. Mr. Banks,’—to the cashier,— 
“kindly cash Mr. Barrett’s check. Mr. Barrett, I hope this good fortune 
of yours will not deprive us of your valuable services. After so busy a 
life idleness will hang heavy on your hands. It seems a pity, more- 
over, that so promising a career——” 

“T have about decided,” interrupted Phil, “to give up this drudg- 
ery and devote myself to regular literary work. Nine hours a day for 
thirty dollars a week doesn’t strike me as an ideal life.” 

“ But perhaps—well, I must talk to you of this later on. Perhaps 
I can formulate some suggestion that you might agree to. Are you 
going up to the City Room? Wait a moment and I will go with you.” 

Thus it was that Gray, having recovered from the shock of his inter- 
view with Phil, and having marked down the latter for swift punish- 
ment, beheld with amaze the spectacle of the delinquent walking into 
the City Room a few moments later talking on apparently equal and 
even confidential terms with the proprietor himself, the latter’s hand 
resting in fatherly fashion on Barrett’s shoulder. 


An overpowering thirst, a throbbing headache, and a feverish rest- 
lessness gripped Phil Barrett next morning, even in his dreams, and 
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dragged him to pain-racked wakefulness. The morning was cold and 
rainy, its damp chill adding to the boy’s general physical misery. 

His first waking thought was of his new-found wealth; his second, 
a memory of yesterday’s episodes. 

It had seemed, at the time, a splendid thing to buy champagne for 
everybody in sight, to ignore Gray’s proffered hand, to be congratu- 
lated, to be applauded to the skies for his daring language towards the 
City Editor, Bennett, and the proprietor; to feel the silent, earnest 
hand-grip of the friends he loved, to listen with contemptuous amuse- 
ment to requests for loans from men with whom he had never before 
exchanged fifty words. 

But this morning the memory was not sweet. He felt that he had 
boasted of his wealth, that he had presumed on its power in a way lit- 
tle short of cowardly, that he had drunk altogether too much, and that 
he had, in short, behaved like a cad. He was glad he had “ gotten 
back” at Gray, but none of his other exploits now struck him as par- 
ticularly glorious. 

How disgusted She would be! 

A thunderous knock at the door crashed through his aching head, 
turning him sick with agony. 

“Come in!” he groaned. 

The Gramercy bellboy entered and wriggled towards the bed. 

“ Seven o’clock, suh. Heah’s you’ mail, suh. Will I tuhn on de 
bath now?” 

“No,” answered Barrett, reaching out a tremulous hand for the 
mail, “don’t turn on the bath. I’m not going to get up for an hour 
or so.” 

He glanced through the few letters in search of one from the Girl. 
But the first envelope that met his eye bore a Denver postmark and 
the stamped name of the law-firm whose previous communication had 
so changed the face of life for him. 

“T ought to have written to them yesterday,” he thought as he idly 
ripped open the envelope; “ TI’ll do it to-day. Who would have thought 
prosperity could have made me such a blatant ass as I was yesterday !” 

He unfolded the stiff sheet of paper and read: 

“ Philip Barrett, Esq. 

“Dear Siz: We regret to be obliged to inform you that 
since our letter to you of the 24th inst. a will of the late 
Mrs. Georgia Benton Graves has been found in the strong box 
formerly rented by her from the Aaron Burr Safe Deposit 
Company of this city. This testament, which bears the date 
August 12, 1896, bequeathes her entire real and personal estate 
to the Martha Lafayette Home for Indigent Authors. Re- 
gretting that we should have,” etc., etc., “ we beg to remain,” 
etc., etc. 
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Phil lay very still for a few minutes. Then he reached across to 
the chair on which his clothes lay. He searched the pockets and laid 
on the coverlet a bill and some change. 

“One dollar and sixty-eight cents,” he counted, “every cent I’ve 
got on earth. The one hundred dollars I’d saved towards marrying 
gone, and my job too!” 

For an instant his lips worked convulsively. Then he broke into 
peal after peal of hoarse, hysterical laughter. The little room rocked 
with the sound, and the pitiful heap of coins rattled and jingled as the 
throes of his miserable mirth shook the bed. 

“Oh, what a genius I am!” he groaned, panting for breath as the 
paroxysm passed. “I insult the men who hold the power of financial 
life and death over me. I write a letter raising lying hopes in Her 
heart. I blow all my savings on drinks. Then I throw over a good 
job just as the dull season is coming on! There isn’t a paper in New 
York that will take on new men in summer. Oh, the measly complete- 
ness of the thing!” 

Again unnatural laughter twisted and choked him. 

A cold bath restored his nerves to a semblance of their proper form. 
Two cups of vilely-flavored black coffee in a Third-Avenue restaurant 
further cleared the drink mists from his head. He boarded a down- 
town car. His mind was made up. He had been a fool—a cad. And 
he would take his medicine like a man. He would humble himself by 
going to Gray and begging the City Editor to give him back his job. He 
could already feel in advance the scathing lash of the martinet’s sar- 
casm. The chances were ten to one that Gray would conclude the 
tirade by a peremptory refusal to reinstate such a man on his staff. 
But Phil felt he must take those chances. If not for his own sake, for 
the Girl’s. 

The lad also knew that he must henceforth be the laughing-stock 
of Newspaper Row, and he turned cold at thought of seeing Colonel 
Bladen. Bladen would surely never forgive himself for unbending to 
a mere reporter; and, doubly surely, he would never forgive Phil. 

“It’s my medicine all right,” muttered Barrett to himself as he 
entered the City Room, “and I'll take it. But if it wasn’t for 
Her——” 

The several members of the staff who had already arrived looked 
up at him, and as part of his self-punishment he forced himself to meet 
their eyes. The next moment he reflected with a cowardly feeling of 
relief that no one but himself could possibly know of the sudden col- 
lapse of his fortunes. 

With head thrown back, teeth set, and face dead white Barrett 
walked towards the City Editor’s desk. 
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“Tf it were only some easy fate like a guillotine or an electric 
chair!” he thought despairingly. 

Gray looked up sharply as the younger man drew near. The City 
Editor’s nervous eyebrows rose and fell convulsively, as was their cus- 
tom when he was perturbed. 

Barrett bravely opened his mouth to speak, but Gray cut in ahead 
of him in a labored modulation of the rasping, snarling voice Phil so 
hated,— 

“Mr. Barrett,” said the City Editor, “Colonel Bladen left word 
with me to ask you to step into his office as soon as you should arrive 
this morning.” 

“TI suppose he’s heard about my smashup and wants a chance at 
me before Gray can fire me,” surmised Phil as with a curt nod he 
turned away from the city desk. “In any case, Gray hasn’t heard. If 
he had, he’d never have tried to speak to me in that almost human 
tone. He’d have fallen on me and torn me asunder. Now for the real 


execution !” 


So saying he opened the door of Colonel Bladen’s private office and 


braced himself for the ordeal. 
The great man rose, grasped Barrett’s hand impressively, and 


motioned him to a seat. 
“ Hasn’t heard yet,” was Phil’s mental comment. “ What can he 


want of me then?” 

“Mr. Barrett,” began the proprietor heavily, “when you were in 
the first flush of your happiness I did not press the matter of your 
remaining with us. But now that you have had twenty-four hours to 
think it over, I trust you may see what an advantage—solely from an 
intellectual point of view, of course—it would be to so young a man 
to have steady employment.” 

“T agree with you,” said Phil from the very bottom of his heart, 
wonder replacing the dumb misery in his brain. 

“J have had my eye on your work for a long time,” continued Bla- 
den, “and I also hear high reports of it from Mr. Bennett. I should 
not, of course, suggest that a man in your new circumstances bind 
himself to nine hours a day routine; but if you would care to become 
one of our special writers—congenial work, you know——” 

Barrett was doing some rapid thinking. He knew the prestige it 
would give the Evening Planet in certain quarters were it known 
that a man of supposed wealth voluntarily chose to remain on its staff ; 
he had heard of Bladen’s almost slavish fondness for the rich; he also 
realized that the work of a man who is known to be beyond the reach 
of need often commands better prices than does that of the avowedly 
needy scribbler. He began too to understand that his own work at 
thirty dollars a week might perhaps have been worth somewhat more. 
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“You are right, Colonel,” said Phil at last; “some steady and 
congenial employment would save me from many of the temptations 
that beset an idle rich man. If only I had some incentive to stick to 
the work—a contract, for instance——” 

“ By all means,” assented the proprietor delightedly. “How would 
a three-year contract suit you—say at seventy-five dollars a week? Of 
course, the salary is merely nominal. Is that——” 

“Yes,” said Phil slowly, wondering meanwhile when he would 
awake from this Arabian Nights dream, “I think that will suit. And 
now that I’m here,—and while my good resolution lasts,—suppose you 
have the contract drawn up and let me sign it before I can change my 


mind ?” 


$ 


AUTUMN MINSTRELSY 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


The genial minstrel, Autumn, plays; 
And close my eyes to brood on June 
And immemorial Mays. 


| HAVE been listing to the tune 


For in the swaying rise and fall 
There is encompassed all the mirth 
That takes the heart, and holds it thrall, 
In the bloom-ides of earth: 


The long, ecstatic poise, the sweep, 
The silvery cadences of theme, 
The rapturings that linger deep 
In the vast calms of dream. 


And though I know that round me burn 
The dying ardors of the leaf, 

Like embers glowing in an urn, 
My spirit feels no grief, 


Caught up to heights of clear content 
Where virgin vernal visions be,— 
Swept by the mellow ravishment 
Of Autumn’s minstrelsy. 


MIXED PAIRS 
By Helen Sherman Griffith 


Author of “Incognito” 
$ 


I, 
RANK McGRATH, attorney-at-law, heard a low knock at his 
office door. 

“Come in,” he called, looking up impatiently from the brief 
over which he was poring. “Why, my dear cousin,” he cried the next 
instant, springing to his feet and dropping his meerschaum into his 
pocket, “this is a great honor.” 

“You mean a great surprise,” corrected Janet Wainwright de- 
murely as she offered him her hand. “I’ve come on business, Frank. 
I have a tremendous favor to ask of you. I want 7 to take me a long 
ride in your automobile.” 

“In my automobile!” cried McGrath, and oge. “So you’ve 
come round to my opinion, young motor-hater ?” 

“No, I dislike them as much as ever theoretically, but under the 
circumstances I don’t see what else is to be done.” 

“And the circumstances are?” 

“T am booked for a lecture at Raleigh to-night—ah, I see you prick 
up your ears. Yes, Ethel Craig lives there and I’m to stay with her. 
But there has been a wreck on the railroad and no trains can get 
through to Raleigh this afternoon.” 

“T wish you’d give up this lecturing fad, Janet. You know none 
of the family approves,” said McGrath seriously. 

Janet frowned and tapped her foot impatiently. 

“ A prophet is never honored in his own country, nor greatness in 
its own family,” she said coldly. “Will you take me? It is sixty 
miles to Raleigh. I was to have dined with Ethel, but I must be at the 
hall by eight o’clock.” 

McGrath opened a drawer of his desk and took out a road-map. 

“It’s sixty miles, you say?” he asked, tracing a red line with his 
thumb-nail. “It may be that by railway, but it’s a good seventy or 
seventy-five by road.” 

“Oh, dear, does that mean that I can’t get there in time?” 

“No, indeed,” cried McGrath enthusiastically. “It means that 
we've got time to burn. Why, with the ‘Trojan’ I could get you to 
New York in time.” 
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“How nice! Then perhaps we can reach Ethel’s in time for din- 
ner. Do you suppose she’ll mind taking you in too?” asked Janet 
teasingly. She well knew how the land lay between her cousin and 
pretty Ethel Craig. McGrath consulted his watch and a memorandum- 

ad. 
: “T have an engagement at noon. Can you have an early luncheon 
before we start ?” 

“Of course. I’ll go home and get it now, and pack my grip.” 

“Have you got any appropriate duds for automobiling?” asked 
her cousin, who was suspicious of feminine furbelows. 

“T’ve got a small hat and a big veil, if that is what you mean.” 

“ All right. And I'll fetch an extra pair of goggles and a linen dus- 
ter for you. Mind you are ready by one-thirty, sharp. Hold on—yes,” 
consulting the road-map again, “one-thirty will do. That will get 
us to Amsterdam in time for a cup of tea.” He studied the map for 
a moment. “There are two roads to Raleigh, both marked ‘ good.’ 
The north road will be the more convenient for us, starting from your 
house.” 

“ Are you sure you have no other plans for the evening ?” she asked 
politely. 

“None at all. In fact, I was—I was thinking of running up to 
Raleigh myself to-day. Mind you’re ready at one-thirty.” 

“Ready and waiting. You were going to Raleigh to hear my 
lecture, I suppose?” laughed Janet, with which parting shaft she left 
him. 

Promptly at half-past one the tchuff-tchuff of McGrath’s motor 
car was heard in the street where Janet Wainwright lived. It was a 
handsome machine, brave in a coat of dark-blue paint, with polished 
brass trimmings. Janet was waiting on the front porch with her grip 
in one hand and a heavy golf-cape over her arm. McGrath handed her 
out a long, man’s linen duster. 

“The goggles are in the pocket,” he said; “you'll need them in 
the open country when we get going fast.” 

Janet buttoned herself into the dust-coat, and taking out the gog- 
gles, put them on. 

“ Since I am to be made so ugly,” she laughed, surveying the loose 
ulster, “I may as well have the costume complete.” 

McGrath stowed the extra wrap and grip in the tonneau, mounted 
to the front seat beside his cousin, and, putting in the clutch, turned 
the huge car skilfully in the narrow street. They skirted the busier 
district of the town, but it took sufficient dexterity to guide the fast- 
moving automobile among the heedless procession of cabs, drays, and 
delivery wagons driven by irresponsible boys. Janet studied his man- 
ceuvres with the keen interest that novelty always inspired in her. 
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“That is the steering-wheel, I suppose?” she commented. “ How 
do you make it go faster and slower?” 

McGrath explained the working of the machine; the steering- 
wheel, the throttle, the gear-clutch. 

“ That,” he finished, pointing to a round protuberance in the dash- 
board, “is the plug. If you take that out, it stops the engine.” 

“Tt doesn’t sound very complicated. I believe I could run it 
myself,” commented Janet. 

“ Of course you could. I’ll give you a try when we get out into the 
country. How do you like the motion? Isn’t it jolly?” 

“Yes, it is really quite nice—if no accident happens. If I am to 
believe the funny papers, you will be down underneath the thing on 
your back in the middle of the road presently.” 

“ Well, you are not to believe them. I was never under the thing 
in my life. An illustrator who knew nothing about autos drew a 
picture of a man on his back under a motor with only his legs show- 
ing. It took with the public, and so he and his imitators have been 
drawing that sort of thing ever since. Now, if we should break down, 
all I have to do is to go to the front of the machine, lift the hood off, 
and I have the whole insides under my eye.” 

“That certainly sounds simpler than the cartoon theory. It strikes 
me that the humorists have maligned automobiles. Oh, look!” she 
added quickly, “there has been a wedding at that house. See the 
quantities of spilled rice.” 

They sped past a house in a row of fashionable residences which 
had an awning stretched from door to curb over a stair-carpet of fes- 
tive red, upon which rice-grains lay in scattered profusion. Janet 
looked at the house in the true feminine spirit of interest in such 
events, concern they friends or strangers. 

“You might take that as a lucky omen,” she teased her cousin. 

“What do you mean?” he asked, intentionally dense. 

“Why, passing that wedding scene on your way to Ethel Craig’s. 
Eh? That is the manner in which the ancients used to interpret 
dreams.” 

II. 

Ir McGrath and his cousin had passed the rice-strewn stairway a 
few minutes earlier, they would have witnessed a very modern scene— 
the bride and groom departing on their honeymoon in an automobile. 

James Carter was an automobile fiend of the deepest dye, and had 
recently purchased a new, superfine machine. He was a busy man and 
could not spare much time from his affairs even for a honeymoon, so 
when the subject of the wedding-trip was brought up he suggested a 
tour in his new motor car over the excellent roads that the surrounding 
country offered. 
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“We are to be gone for such a little while that it’s not worth 
while to take a railway journey. We can’t get far enough away to 
have any real change of scene,” he urged, “and this will be so much 
fun.” 

Ethel Lannington, his fiancée, demurred at first. She was not 
particularly fond of automobiling, and, besides, it would be so unusual. 
But when she saw how very much James desired it she gave in. She 
added an attractive automobile veil and an unattractive pair of gog- 
gles to her “going away” costume, and the pair started off merrily 
enough under the customary shower of rice, old shoes, and good wishes. 

Carter stopped at his hotel in town for his grip, which he stowed 
in the tonneau along with Ethel’s betrayingly new suit-case and a 
travel-worn hand-bag, and they left the city by the South road for 
Raleigh, where they had planned to take supper and go on to Callow- 
hill for the night. 

“Suppose you put my suit-case under the seat,” suggested the 
bride. “It is so painfully new that it will give us away. The satchel 
is old and I shall perch it unostentatiously on the seat—so. I’m so glad 
you got a dark-blue automobile,” she added, surveying the car with fine 
approval. “TI detest those giddy red things.” 

It was a perfect day for motoring, warm and bright, with a tingle 
in the air and a soft autumn haze over the world. When they had got 
several miles out upon the road Ethel exclaimed suddenly : 

“Oh Jim, dear, do let’s drop in on Nellie Granger. It’s only a 
wee bit out of the way, and she’ll be so surprised.” 

“But it’s a dirt road,” objected Carter. 

“ Never mind, it’s sure to be good. All roads are hard in October. 
She’s just had time to get home from the wedding—from our wedding, 
Jim, dear,” tenderly, and pinching his arm gently. “It will be such 
a joke.” 

Carter turned the machine into a smooth, well-worn by-road which 
led to the grounds of a handsome old country place. Miss Granger 
was both astonished and delighted to see them, and insisted upon their 
waiting to have a cup of tea. She and Ethel had a great deal to say 
to each other, and Carter having been provided with an excellent cigar, 
the time passed more quickly than anyone realized. When at last they 
rose to go Nellie discovered that Ethel had no dust-coat. 

“You will ruin your new suit,” she exclaimed. “The white dust 
of the turnpike will get grimed in everlastingly. You must have a 
duster. Here’s Tom’s—it doesn’t matter about the fit, so long as it 
covers you.” 

In spite of her demur, Ethel was buttoned into Tom Granger’s 
linen duster, just crisp from the laundry. 
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“Why, it’s quite becoming, isn’t it, Jim,” laughed Nellie. “ But, 
then, anything becomes you, you pretty dear,” and she kissed her. 

When the bridal couple in their automobile emerged upon the turn- 
pike once more the autumn twilight was already falling. Carter got 
out to light the lamps and to study his road-map by one of them. 

“T’m afraid we can’t make Raleigh in time for supper,” he said as 
he remounted. “ We’ll stop at Amsterdam for supper. There’s a road 
across from there to Callowhill.” 

“All right,” assented Ethel cheerfully. “One country supper is 
like another, and the sooner the better, say I. Nellie’s tea has only 
whetted my appetite. Flying through the fresh air certainly makes 
one ravenously hungry. No one will take me for anything so romantic 
as a bride when they see me eat.” 


In the meantime Frank McGrath and his cousin were speeding 
evenly, delightfully, and uneventfully over the smooth macadamized 
road. After a time Janet reminded McGrath of his promise to let 
her try to steer. As she always liked to go at her tasks unencumbered, 
she removed her hat, with its long brown veil, and tossed it carelessly 
behind her upon the seat of the tonneau. The floating ends of thé 
chiffon hung over the back and gradually the suction of the strong 
wind drew the hat out after them. 

Janet soon grasped the problem of controlling the machine and 
enjoyed herself extremely. 

“Take out my clutch before I put on brakes, and always speed up 
the engine before putting in the high gear,” she repeated, as if recit- 
ing a lesson. 

“You manage it better than any woman I ever saw,” exclaimed 
McGrath enthusiastically. ‘“You’ve learned more in one trial than 
some men do in half a dozen.” 

“That is only because I put my mind to it,” replied Janet mod- 
estly. “Concentration is one of the essentials of my profession, you 
know,” she added teasingly, knowing her cousin’s disapproval of her 
career. 

She found the task of steering a motor car running at the rate of 
twenty-five miles an hour an exhilarating but strenuous one, and at 
the end of fifteen or twenty minutes she relinquished the wheel. Turn- 
ing to replace her hat, she found that it was not upon the seat where she 
had put it. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed with a shrill little scream of dismay, “ where 
is my hat?” 

McGrath stopped the machine, got out, and, opening the door of 
the tonneau, poked about under the seats. 

“It is not here,” he said. “It must have blown out.” 
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“Then we'll have to go right back until we find it,” replied Janet, 
wasting no time in bewailing, but adapting the simplest remedy to 
the situation. “I can’t arrive in Raleigh bareheaded.” 

McGrath hesitated and looked at his watch. 

“Tt can’t be very far behind and you will easily make up the time, 
the machine goes so fast,” she cajoled him. 

McGrath turned the automobile in the narrow road, and they re- 
traced their way slowly, each keeping a keen lookout for the missing 
head-gear. Their slow rate of speed made the distance seem very long 
before Janet’s keen eyes detected the brown-enshrouded bit of millinery 
perched like a strange bird upon a clump of dried golden-rod at the 
side of the road. She secured the truant hat and pinned it securely 
on her head. But they were compelled to continue their backward 
course, as at this point the road was hemmed in on either side by piles 
of broken stone, and McGrath had to run to a cross-roads where he 
could back the machine and turn. 

“By Jove, we've lost time!” he exclaimed, when they were once 
more headed in the right direction. “I’m afraid we can’t make Ra- 
leigh by dinner-time. We'll stop at Amsterdam for some supper and 
tush on for your lecture. It will be a close call, but we’ll make it.” 

“And you can explain matters to Ethel while I’m ‘on the plat- 
form,’” said Janet, consoling her cousin with the promise of a téte-a- 
téte with Miss Craig. “At present I admit that I am quite ready 
for supper.” 

Thus were two automobiles of like build and occupied by two cou- 
ples of appearance as oddly alike as their relationships were different 
approaching Amsterdam in the dark from different angles of direction. 


II. 

WHEN McGrath arrived at the only hotel Amsterdam possessed 
he saw another motor car standing in front of the main door, so he 
turned the corner and stopped under a sign that read “ Ladies’ En- 
trance,” but which led, by means of a stairway, to the same room within 
as that to which the principal door admitted—the dining-room. 

“What a pretty car!” exclaimed Janet as they passed the other 
automobile. Her pleasant afternoon had caused Janet’s opinion of 
motor cars to rise. ; 

“Tt’s the same make as mine,” replied McGrath proudly. “ This 
kind is getting more popular every day, and I tell you they are just 
about perfect,” he added, stopping the car and turning the lever that 
shut off the engine. 


James Carter and his bride were too absorbed in each other to heed 
the second couple that entered the dimly lighted little dining-room of 
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the Amsterdam hotel. Carter finished his supper first and went out- 
side to smoke until his wife was ready to join him. Ethel toyed with 
her fruit and put on her duster with due deliberation. She did not 
want to follow Jim out too quickly. It would spoil him to be allowed 
to think that she could not remain away from him for long. 

Outside the dining-room she discovered two pairs of stairs descend- 
ing at right angles. She could not remember which way she had come 
up, but descending a few steps and seeing an automobile in front of 
the door, she concluded that she had the right stairway and ran down. 
Jim was nowhere to be seen, and she climbed into the machine a bit 
crestfallen, for she had expected to find him waiting for her. 

Meanwhile McGrath and Janet ate their supper hurriedly and dis- 
cussed the chance of reaching Raleigh in time for the lecture. 

“The night is clear and it will be a glorious ride, but we can’t run 
as fast after dark,” said McGrath. “To save time,” he added, rising, 
“T’ll go pay for the supper, crank up, and come back for you. You’ve 
almost finished, haven’t you?” 

“T shall have by the time you get back,” replied Janet. 

McGrath paid his reckoning in the little office and went outside to 
get his machine ready for the start. As he emerged from the main 
door he saw the owner of the other automobile bent over his crank. 

“He’s off too,” thought McGrath. “I wish we were going the 
same way. I’d like to race him.” 

As he turned the corner he saw a be-dustered, be-veiled, and be- 
goggled figure sitting in his machine. 

“By Jove, you were quick!’ he exclaimed, with his half-finished 
cigar still between his lips. “I didn’t expect you down for another 
five minutes.” 

He adjusted the gasoline tester, cranked up, and soon had the ma- 
chine speeding as fast as he dared within town limits along the Raleigh 
road. 

Ethel Carter made no reply to his comment. Her feelings were 
already hurt at having been kept waiting, and not to be expected for 
another five minutes added insult to injury. Besides, Jim knew how 
she hated to have him speak to her with his cigar in his mouth. It 
was such bad manners, and then it muffled his voice so oddly. She 
did not speak for a long time, and her companion, lost in a pleasant 


-revery, did not observe the silence. 


Janet awaited McGrath’s return to the dining-room in some impa- 


tience. 
“I wonder what is keeping him?” she thought apprehensively. “I 


hope nothing has gone wrong with the automobile. I do hope we'll 
get there in time.” 


i 
. 
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She put on her gloves and goggles and buttoned her duster. Just 
as she had determined to go and investigate the reason of her cousin’s 
delay, a waiter appeared at the door and said,— 

“The gentleman down in the auto says he’s afraid if you don’t 
hurry you won’t get there in time.” 

“Why, I thought he was to come back for me. I was waiting 
here,” exclaimed Janet, wondering how she could have misunderstood. 

She ran downstairs. The motor car at the door was thumping 
restlessly, the man in the driver’s seat fingering his levers impatiently. 
Janet sprang up beside him and they set off at a speed which would 
have brought them promptly under arrest had Amsterdam been prop- 
erly policed. 

Her cousin being seemingly absorbed in his own thoughts, Janet 
plunged her mind into her lecture, which she hoped to deliver without 
notes. Her companion addressed an occasional remark to her, to which 
she responded with an abstracted “ M-m.” 

“ Ah, there is the moon,” exclaimed the man at length, pointing 
to the luminous disk just appearing above the Eastern horizon. “It 
is lovely, isn’t it, Ethel ?” 

Janet broke into a merry, bantering laugh. 

“ You certainly have got it bad, dear. This is the third time in suc- 
cession you’ve called me ‘ Ethel.’ ” 

“Well, why shouldn’t I?” demanded the man in utter astonish- 
ment. 

Janet turned and faced him. She had thought McGrath’s voice a 
bit unnatural, but had been too busy with her mental review to specu- 
late upon the circumstance. He faced her too—with presence of 
mind enough to slow down the machine. They realized at one and the 
same moment that they were complete strangers to each other. 

“Who in the world are you, and where are you taking me?” 
demanded Janet as soon as she could speak. 

“T am James Carter, on my honeymoon,” he replied meekly. 
“ Where do you suppose my bride is?” 

“She is probably in the automobile with my cousin. Is her name 
‘Ethel’ ?” asked Janet irrelevantly. 

“Her name is Ethel and we were married to-day. She did not 
want to take our wedding journey in an automobile, and now she will 
hate me and go back home to her mother,” groaned Carter. 

“Nonsense! They only do that in books. If she’s a sensible 
woman she’ll laugh over it. If not, let her have her cry out and be 
sympathetic and self-accusing until she is ready to laugh,” said Janet 
practically. 

“ But where is she?” he asked helplessly, beginning to turn the car. 

“What are you doing ?” 

“T am going back to Amsterdam to find my wife.” 
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“Amsterdam! But I must get to Raleigh.” 

“Raleigh? We are not going to Raleigh. This is the road to Cal- 
lowhill.” 

“Isn’t that on the way to Raleigh?” asket Janet, with whom geog- 
raphy was not a strong point. 

“No, Callowhill is beyond Raleigh; you can go through Raleigh 
on your way there, but not by this road.” 

Janet stared at him in dismay. 

“But I’ve got to be in Raleigh by eight o’clock,” she said desper- 
ately. “I’ve simply got to. I’m booked to deliver a lecture there and 
a large audience will be waiting.” 

“And I’ve got to find my wife,” Carter retorted grimly. “She 
may sue for divorce as it is.” 

“On what grounds? For mistaking another man for her hus- 
band? She must have made the first mistake and got into my cousin’s 
machine. Why, of course that’s it,” she went on with a little laugh. 
“ There were two stairways in that hotel at Amsterdam, with an auto- 
mobile in front of each door. Your—Mrs. Carter went down the 
wrong stairway, saw an automobile, and climbed in. I remember as we 
passed your machine my cousin said it was the same make as his. Now, 
my cousin was taking me to Raleigh, and when they find out their 
mistake they will go ahead, expecting to meet us there. My cousin 
knows how important it is for me to be there by eight o’clock, and he 
will know that I shall persuade you to take me.” 

This was such sound reasoning, and Janet was so sure of what 
ought to be done, and Carter so bewildered about the proper course to 
pursue to find his wife, that he yielded. They stopped at a convenient 
farm-house to inquire for the way to Raleigh and learned with joy 
that a cross-road only a quarter of a mile away led to their—or, at 
least, to Janet’s—desired destination. Carter speeded the machine 
to its utmost. He tried to be polite as they spun along and “ made 
conversation” dutifully, but he was not cheerful. 

“ Your argument is sound and your course the only one to adopt,” 
he said as the lights of the town came in sight, “but suppose she 
isn’t there ?” 

Janet began the task of encouragement all over again, and was still 
repeating her assurances when they drew up before the chief hotel in 
Raleigh. No automobile was in sight, nor could they find any trace 
of the other motorers, either at any of the hotels or at the lecture hall. 

This happened because Ethel Carter was not so clear-headed a 
logician as Janet. 


McGrath remained unconscious of his companion’s silence for some 
time, but at last it struck him that her manner was somewhat aggres- 
sive, her unresponsiveness intentional. 
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“T say, old girl, what’s happened?” he asked at length. “ Have I 
said or done anything to huff you? You surely aren’t mad because I’m 
thinking of another girl?” 

The young woman beside him burst into tears. 

“Oh Jim,” she sobbed, “ how can you speak to me like that! How 
can you! On our honeymoon too!” 

McGrath gulped. Honeymoon! What in ie world had happened ? 
Something awful, certainly. He stopped the machine with a sudden- 
ness that almost unseated his companion. 

“My dear Madam,” he exclaimed, clutching at her as she lurched 
forward, “I am not your husband.” 

“Not my husband!” gasped Ethel, snatching off her goggles and 
staring at him. “Good Heaven!” 

They gazed at each other in consternation. 

“ Where is Janet ?” asked McGrath, and,— 

“Where is Jim?” echoed Ethel. 

Then McGrath remembered the twin automobile at Amsterdam and 
put in his clutch. 

“TJ see. You or she or your husband or I have got into the wrong 
automobile,” he explained lucidly. “It’s all right, my dear Madam. 
We'll all meet in Raleigh.” 

“But we weren’t going to Raleigh. We'd given up going there. 
We’re on our way to Callowhill.” 

“Callowhill! But that’s in the other direction.” 

“Oh, dear, what shall we do?” moaned Ethel in distress. “We 
must go back to Amsterdam.” 

“No, we must go on to Raleigh.” 

“But I can’t,” wailed Ethel. “I want my husband. You must 
take me to Jim.” 

“ He'll be in Raleigh.” 

“He won’t. He’ll go back to Amsterdam to look for me.” 

“TI beg your pardon, Madam, but I really think he’ll go to Raleigh. 
It is imperative that my cousin reach Raleigh by eight o’clock. It is 
presumed that she is with your husband and she will no doubt insist 
upon his taking her there.” 

“But Jim will consider that finding his wife is of much more 
importance than keeping an engagement. Besides,” she added, “I was 
always taught that when lost, one should return to the point where one 
missed one’s way. Therefore, we must go back to Amsterdam.” 

“But, Madam, if they are not there?” 

“They must be there! Jim would never desert me,” moaned Ethel, 
and burst out crying again. 

Under the tyranny of tears McGrath turned against his better 
judgment and retraced their road to Amsterdam. No other sojourn- 
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ers of any sort were about, and leaving a weeping woman in the hotel 
parlor, McGrath sought the telephone. In his helpless perplexity his 
mind turned involuntarily to the woman he loved, and he called up 
Ethel Craig in Raleigh. 

Janet’s thoughts turned to Ethel too, and she and the agitated Mr. 
Carter repaired to the Craig homestead. Ethel was interested and dis- 
tressed by their story, and an animated council was interrupted by a 
violent and prolonged ringing of the telephone-bell. Ethel flew to the 
instrument, and the bridegroom and Janet were instantly relieved by 
the news her one-sided conversation revealed to them. 

“They are back at Amsterdam,” she exclaimed in great excite- 
ment, “but they are to start on here directly. Janet, you go off to 
your lecture and I’ll go with Mr. Carter to meet them.” 

The two automobiles met midway on the road between Raleigh and 
Amsterdam, and a hurried explanation and transference took place. 

“Oh Jim,” sobbed the bride, precipitating herself into her husband’s 
arms, “take me to the nearest railway station and let us never get into 
an automobile again !” 

The couple in the other motor car did not hear Jim’s answer as 
they whirled away up the moon-lighted road. McGrath, with one hand 
on the steering-wheel and one eye on the road, put his arm around Ethel 
Craig’s waist. 

“Tsn’t it beautiful, love?” he whispered tenderly. “Let us get 
married to-morrow, while the fine weather lasts, and take our honey- 
moon in an automobile.” 


Janet’s lecture was somewhat curtailed. She felt nervous and 
absent-minded. ‘Travelling about the country with another woman’s 
husband was upsetting. For the first time she contemplated seriously 


giving up her career. 
$ 


A THANKSGIVING 
BY EMILY READ JONES 


Not toil to spurn ; 
With all beneath the sun 
It makes me one ;— 
For tears, whereby I gain 
Kinship with human pain; 
For Love, my comrade by the dusty ways, 
I give Thee praise. 


| THANK Thee that I learn 


LEGENDS AND PAGEANTS 
OF VENICE 


By William Roscoe Thayer 


Author of Dawn of Italian Independence’ 


N our grandfathers’ day few Yankee sea-captains returned home 
| without bringing back some curiosity—a Buddhist idol, a South- 
Sea Islander’s weapons, a rare piece of Chinese porcelain or silk— 
to remind them of their voyages. So, from the ninth to the thirteenth 
century, every thrifty Venetian who traded in the Levant tucked away 
in his cargo the leg or arm, or at least a knuckle, of some saint, with 
which he enriched his parish church and agsured a safe passage to him- 
self and his family to heaven. Computing by the sum of such relics. 
az remain, the whole number which passed from the East into Western 
Europe must have been enormous. In the earlier times it was possible 
to secure at reasonable rates the entire body of a first-class saint. But 
with the Crusades the number of purchasers increased a thousand-fold, 
and the canny Greek, who did a thriving business in relics, might get 
as high a price for a few hairs or the thumb-nail of a third-century 
martyr as his grandfather for a whole apostle. The bodies of the favor- 
ite and most potent saints having long before been disposed of, dealers 
filled further orders more parsimoniously, doling out fragments and 
small bones, unconcernedly duplicating and multiplying until, if all 
their wares could be united, we should find that John the Baptist had 
more arms than Briareus and Mary Magdalene more feet than a centi- 
pede. 

But we shall miss a true understanding of that age unless we check 
our reason and sense of humor and see the relic-worshipping medie- 
vals (whose progeny still survives) in a sympathetic light. Relics were 
an indispensable element in their religious practices. Every city must 
have its supernatural patron, every church its treasure latent with 
miraculous potentialities. To possess such a treasure became one of 
the chief objects of zeal, and so keen was the competition that the rules 
of common honesty had no influence over the relic-hunters. Body- 
snatching, against which a prejudice has recently arisen, was the noblest 
of professions, in which kings, knights, and prelates zealously engaged. 
To rob a Saracen of a piece of the True Cross was an act of the highest 
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virtue; to steal a saint’s mummy from a schismatic Greek was not 
ghoulish but devout. 

In this business the Venetians displayed their characteristic piety 
and practicalness. Their commercial relations gave them so great an 
advantage in the traffic of relics that they must have made many for- 
tunes in it. For a relic had its market value, which those sharp traders 
knew how to appraise as exactly as if they were quoting the price of 
corn. Thus the Crown of Thorns was pawned for seven thousand 
ducats, and such religious assets were deemed a legitimate part of a 
conqueror’s plunder. As the medieval was credulous, he never ques- 
tioned the genuineness of his holy spoils. An autograph certificate, 
reading “This is my head,” signed by John the Baptist and witnessed 
by a dozen scribes, was not needed to convince folk that already believed 
with an absolute faith and had neither the desire nor the knowledge to 
make critical tests. By theft or purchase they eagerly got possession 
of the pious frauds which the Greeks manufactured; and if those relics 
necessarily encouraged a gross and materialistic worship, they proved in 
many cases so lucrative an investment that the city or the church which 
was so fortunate as to own a first-class relic was enriched by it for cen- 
turies. 

Venice was already unique in site, in government, and in inde- 
pendence before she secured in St. Mark such a protector as no other 
nation had, and not merely a patron saint, but the head of her Church, 
one as authoritative as Peter, under whose leadership she successfully 
resisted the domination of the Petrine Pope. St. Theodore, one of the 
warrior saints of Byzantine Christians, was her earliest patron, and his 
statue, which represents him treading under foot a crocodile-dragon, 
still stands on one of the columns in the Piazzetta. Only at the begin- 
ning of the ninth century did the Venetians supersede him by St. Mark, 
who, being an Evangelist, outshone Theodore in glory and matched the 
ambition of the growing Republic. 

Rustico of Torcello, Buono of Malamocco and Stauracio, merchants 
who had gone to Alexandria on a Venetian ship, had a great desire to 
carry the body of St. Mark back to Venice. Accordingly, they won 
over the guardian of his sepulchre, took the body, and put it in a bas- 
ket, which they covered with cabbages and pork, and then hurried to 
their ship. ‘“ And because they doubted the pagans,” says the chroni- 
cler Da Canale, “ they laid the holy body between two quarters of pork 
and fastened it up on the ship’s mast: and this they did because the 
pagans would not touch pork.” - 

They sailed homeward, and after escaping shipwreck through the 
miraculous intervention of the Saint, they reached Venice on the last 
day of January, 827, and Mark soon became the patron of the Republic. 
The myth-making instinct of the time invented a prophecy to show that 
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he had been predestined to watch over the Venetians. A vineyard near 
the later church of St. Francis was pointed out as the very spot on 
which the Saint, overtaken by storm on his voyage from Aquileia, had 
landed, and had met Christ, who said to him, “ Peace to thee, Mark, 
my Evangelist.” Venice adopted that phrase as her motto, and believed 
that the incident had taken place. 

Mark was no slothful saint, content to receive the adoration of his 
flock while he lolled invisible in celestial ease. He was a doer, a helper, 
a benefactor, unceasingly showering his favors on his chosen flock. 
Through him the Venetians prospered in their State and commerce: 
he was their great ally, insuring victory in war. He not only allowed 
them to deduce his devotion to them through these general results, but 
he often vouchsafed them special proof of his more than paternal care. 
After his body had been brought from Alexandria it was put in the 
church, “not where everyone knew,” says the chronicler, “but very 
privately in a certain place. Then it happened that they who knew 
the place where it was put died without making it known to others. 
Whereat the Venetians grieved sorely, and they prayed the Patriarclt 
and Bishops that they should take means to discover where the body 
of Monsignor St. Mark was resting. Then Monsignor the Patriarch 
caused everyone to fast three days on bread and water, and thereafter 
they formed a procession, and whilst the Patriarch was chanting 
mass a stone dropt out of the column where Monsignor St. Mark was 
reposing. Then the Venetians saw the precious body of the Evan- 
gelist.” 

Two other legends of St. Mark became embedded in the hearts of 
all Venetians, and will be familiar to every visitor in Venice as long 
as the splendid canvases on which the masters of the sixteenth century 
painted them shall last. 

The first, immortalized by Tintoret, shows the Saint as the pro- 
tector of his humblest votary. A slave belonging to a nobleman of 
Provence used constantly to pray to St. Mark. His owner forbade 
him: the slave persisted, and was condemned to be tortured. In the 
picture, the executioner has bound him and is just about to apply the 
torture, when suddenly out of heaven St. Mark falls like a thunder- 
bolt upon the scene and frees his worshipper. 

In another legend the devotion of the Saint to the entire city is 
portrayed with all the definiteness of fact. On February 25, 1340, a 
great storm threatened to inundate Venice, when a fisherman was 
bidden by a stranger to row to the open sea. On the way they took in 
two other passengers, and then, beyond the Lido, they saw a ship laden 
with demons hurrying towards Venice. The stranger exorcised them 
and they vanished; the tempest was stilled, the waves grew calm. 
When the stranger returned to the quay he gave the fisherman a ring 
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and revealed to him that he was St. Mark and his companions were 
St. George and St. Nicholas. Giorgione has painted the fisherman row- 
ing the three Saints out to the demon ship, and Paris Bordone has 
painted him taking the ring to the Doge and telling his story. 

Of the many legends about other saints I will recall here only one 
which, for its loveliness, stays long in the memory. The Blessed 
Countess Tagliapietra, as a little girl, had a great passion for going 
to church. Her father remonstrated,—possibly he saw that the religious 
ecstasies harmed his high-strung daughter,—but he could not persuade 
her to be moderate. Accordingly, he bade the gondoliers at the tra- 
ghetto not to ferry her across the Grand Canal. When she came, as 
usual, to take passage for the Church of San Vio, where she worshipped, 
and found no boat, without hesitation she walked bravely on to the 
water, which miraculously bore her up till she reached the other 
side. 

Dreams played an important part in the earlier centuries at Venice, 
as they have everywhere, when people have believed that supernatural 
communications come most easily during sleep. The church of Murano 
originated in this way. The Virgin, appearing to Otho the Great in a 
dream, pointed out to him a meadow at Murano carpeted with scarlet 
lilies, and desired him to build there a church in her honor. More 
wonderful still was the vision vouchsafed to the priest Mauro, soon 
after the founding of Torcello (568). He saw God the Father, Christ, 
the Virgin, and several saints, and was bidden to build no fewer than 
five churches. John the Baptist placed a bishop’s ring on his finger and 
a plan of a church in his hand, and when he awoke both ring and plan 
were there. No wonder that church-building flourished in an age when 
a single priest in one night’s vision had warrant for erecting five 
churches! And what might not be expected of architecture for which 
in its beginnings the highest celestial personages—too wise to trust 
imperfect human architects—themselves furnished the designs! 

We must think of the medieval Venetian, therefore, as living in a 
world of legend and miracle and mystery. In what concerns his daily 
affairs he is shrewd and prudent, as hard-headed as the proverbial 
Yankee in driving a bargain, and tenacious in carrying out whatever 
he undertakes. But he has also another self, which is in constant com- 
munication with what he believes to be the supernatural, a self in 
which faith and credulity are one. He delights in festivals and 
pageants, through which his imagination, remarkable beyond all others 
for grace and color, expresses itself. - 

Let us witness some of the feasts which became a part of the life of 
every Venetian. Many of them are described by Da Canale, a pic- 
turesque chronicler, clear of eye and quaint of expression, who wrote 
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about 1275. This is his account of the way in which the translation of 
St. Mark’s body to Venice was celebrated every year: 

“ On the vigil of Monsignor St. Mark there comes by water a com- 
pany of young men, and when they have arrived at the Palace they 
land and give their banners to little children and go two by two in 
front of the Church of Monsignor St. Mark. And behind them come 
trumpeters, and also youths bearing silver plates laden with confec- 
tions, and after these come silver phials full of wine and gold and silver 
cups borne by more youths; and then come the priests chanting, clothed 
in pluvials of gold samite. And they go one after another to St. Mary 
who is called Formosa (the Beautiful), where they find ladies and 
damsels in great number, and they give them confections and wine to 
drink; and to the prelates and the clerics they give abundantly.” 

The ceremonies which Da Canale next describes did not originate 
in honor of the Patron Saint. In the earliest times it was the custom 
for marriageable girls, each bringing a little coffer containing her dower, 
to assemble in the Church of St. Peter at Olivolo on February 2 every 
year, and thither went the young bachelors and chose each his bride. 
The custom, reminding one of the Asiatic traffic in female slaves, was 
doubtless not so savage as it seems; for probably the young men and 
maidens had agreed beforehand how they should pair, or their parents 
had done this for them, so that the festival really marked the formal 
betrothal. But it happened in 944 that while the brides were in church 
a band of Narentine pirates, rowing swiftly from ambush, landed at 
Olivolo, rushed to the church, seized the young women before help could 
come, and rowed off with them at full speed. Not until reaching Caorle, 
some forty miles away, did they stop. There, as they were apportioning 
the damsels and dowers, they were overtaken by a rescuing party of 
Venetians, who slew the pirates and brought home the brides. 

For many centuries the anniversary of this event was celebrated with 
increasing splendor. The guild of trunk-makers, who had lent their 
boats to the rescuers, obtained as a reward that the Doge should honor 
their church, Sta. Maria Formosa, with a visit on the day of the festi- 
val. The curate of the church offered him, in behalf of the guild, 
oranges, muscatel, and two hats of gilded straw. The substitution of 
twelve dolls, dressed in bridal clothes and carried in state in the pro- 
cession, did not satisfy the people, and twelve maids were accordingly 
chosen each year to be the special Brides of St. Mark, under the pro- 
tection of the Doge. The festival, which originally coincided with the 
celebration of the translation of St. Mark’s body, came, by the addition 
of one ceremony after another, to last a whole week, during which, when 
the state functions were over, there followed regattas, dances, concerts, 
feasting, and perhaps medieval mimes. Each ward, or even each parish, 
had its own festivity. The Maries were chosen by popular vote, and so 
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great was the emulation in expense that the government was obliged 
to restrict the number of brides to four, to set a limit on the cost of their 
apparel, and to raise by special tax the sum needed for the week’s gala. 

Of military pageants we should have much to say were we not 
restricting our survey to those in which the peculiar genius of the peo- 
ple and the State expressed itself. The departure of the great fleet on 
some naval expedition, when, after the Doge and his admirals heard 
mass at San Pietro, he received from the hands of the Patriarch the 
gonfalon of St. Mark, or the fleet’s return, with many prizes and pris- 
oners and much spoil, were occasions which every Venetian had wit- 
nessed. Sometimes, indeed, the Doge came not back, and more than 
once but a remnant of the fleet, shattered and vanquished, crept home 
through the Lido channel: and then, instead of rejoicing, there was 
wrath for those who had dared to return alive and lamentation for the 
dead. But more often the word was victory, and the homing of the fleet 
meant exultation. 

The modern traveller finds it hard to realize the presence of horses 
in old Venice: yet horses there were, and mules and asses, and in con- 
siderable numbers. The members of the Great Council used to come on 
horseback to the meetings and to fasten the animals to trees until the 
sitting was over. The bell which rang to summon them was long known 
as the Muletta, and Trottiera was the name of their road. Stranger 
still, St. Mark’s Place saw many a tournament—as when, in 1272, six 
young men of Friuli visited Venice and challenged the Venetians to 
joust. Doge Tiepolo caused lists to be staked out, and for three days 
the tourney lasted, the young knights of Venice testing their skill with 
the Frulani, the Doge and his retinue watching and applauding from 
the Piazzetta balcony of the Ducal Palace, and crowds of citizens and 
ladies filling the benches and windows and loggie round about. A 
century later (1361) Lorenzo Celsi, who had the finest stud in Venice, 
was elected Doge, and when the Duke of Austria paid him a state visit, 
they and their attendants went mounted through the city. The en- 
closed space outside of the Church of the Mendicants long served as 
an arena, near which seventy horses were stabled for the jousters who 
used it. As the population grew dense the Great Council passed ordi- 
nances to prevent riding through the most frequented streets, the 
broadest of which was all too narrow even for passers on foot. But 
the gradual replacing of the old wooden bridges by stone, with higher 
arches and steps at either approach, caused the use of four-footed 
beasts to be given up, except on the outskirts of the city or on the lidi. 

Out of the paying of tribute many minor customs arose. In the 
earliest times, when cash was hardly known, the tribute consisted either 
of necessaries or of articles on which fashion and cupidity set a high 
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value. Thus Istria sent every year one hundred jars of wine in return 
for protection from the Slavic pirates; and later, when the great 
Orseolo extended the friendly protectorate of Venice along the Dal- 
matian coast, the island of Arbe promised to pay ten pounds of silk, 
or, failing this, five pounds of purest gold; Veglia, fifteen marten 
and thirty fox skins; Orsero, forty marten skins; Pola, two thou- 
sand pounds of oil for the Church of St. Mark. To punish Ulric, 
the truculent Patriarch of Aquileia in the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, he and his canons, and the lords of Friuli who had abetted him, 
came in disgrace to Venice to beg mercy, which was granted on condi- 
tion that they and their successors should send as their proxies twelve 
hogs and twelve loaves every year. On Shrove Thursday the multitude 
crowded into St. Mark’s Place to see the hogs killed and to jeer at the 
memory of the Patriarch. In time a bull was substituted for the swine, 
but not until 1550 was the custom abolished. 

In the earliest times the towns which formed part of the Venetian 
commonwealth contributed in kind to the maintenance of the Doge. 
Livenza supplied twenty cart-loads of wood, and Heraclea twenty-five 
cartloads, for every six farms within their limits; Equilo, on the other 
hand, furnished a marten skin and a bushel of pine-nuts. Until 1215 
every house in Chioggia sent the Doge a hen thrice a year. 

The guilds had each their special celebration, accompanied by pro- 
cession and festivity, when they loved to outdo each other in display 
of their work and wealth. Each church observed its feast-day, on which 
the members of the parish made merry. The boatmen of different 
quarters of the city formed clubs and rowed races; indeed, the annual 
regatta between the Nicolotti and the Castellani became one of the 
shows of Venice. Many ceremonies sprang from historic events. The 
Venetian spirit poured itself out to make every occasion beautiful, as 
sunrise gilds the peaks and empurples the valleys, leaving nothing un- 
glorified. 

But of all the Venetian pageants the Doge himself was the chief. 
Never elsewhere has the head of the State kept such dignity and mag- 
nificence as characterized the Dukes of Venice for nearly a thousand 
years. The first Doges were elected, at least in form, by popular vote, 
but as time went on and the government fell more and more into the 
hands of a wise and powerful oligarchy the electorate narrowed, until 
finally only forty-one members of the Grand Council had the choosing, 
by an intricate process, of the Doge. This in nowise diminished the 
splendor with which each ruler was greeted by his subjects. As they 
curtailed his power, they increased his pomp. Da Canale, the enter- 
taining chronicler who has told us so much, reports as an eye-witness 
what occurred at the election of Lorenzo Tiepolo in 1268. 
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When the forty-one had come to an agreement the bells of St. 
Mark’s were rung, and from all parts of the city the people of Venice 
flocked to the Piazza and the Church. The forty-one electors mounted 
the balcony of the Church, and one of the number addressed the mul- 
titude and announced the name of the new Doge. Thereupon they 
pressed round him and bore him to the altar of St. Mark, and having 
stripped his clothes from him and put on his ducal robes, at that altar 
he took the oath of office, and the gonfalon of St. Mark, all gold, was 
given to him and he received it. Amid great rejoicing, he went out 
of the Church and ascended the staircase of the Ducal Palace. The 
chaplains stood on the steps and sang the ducal lauds in these words: 
“Christ conquers! Christ reigns! Christ commands! To our lord 
Lorenzo Tiepolo, by God’s grace illustrious Doge of Venice, Dalmatia, 
and Croatia, and ruler of a fourth part and a half of the whole empire 
of Romania, salvation, honor, long life, and victory! St. Mark, help 
thou him!” Then the Doge went into the Palace and entered on his 
office, subscribing to a formal oath; after which he appeared at a 
loggia and spoke very wisely to the people, and they praised him above 
all others. The chaplains then went to Sant’ Agostino, where the 
Dogaressa was, and sang before her also the ducal lauds. 

This informal celebration was followed by elaborate festivities, in 
which all classes took part. On land there was a procession of the 
guilds, those groups of tradesmen, artisans, and apprentices that had 
existed in Venice from very early times, had grown rich and skilful, 
and had developed each its internal government. On this 24th of July, 
1268, they put on their richest attire—each guild having its distinc- 
tive garb—and took their places in the great parade which wound 
through the narrow streets to the Piazza and the Palace. 

First came the master smiths and their apprentices with a gonfalon 
and with their heads garlanded, while trumpeters play before them; 
next, the furriers, in rich mantles of ermine and vair and other rare 
furs. They are followed by the dressers of small skins, clothed in 
samite and taffeta and in scarlet; the dressers of lambskins come 
next, singing canzonets to the Doge; after them, the weavers, singing 
songs and snatches. And now, says Da Canale, “the joy and the festiv- 
ity begin to increase,” for the tailors come, their ten masters dressed 
in white with vermilion stars, their coats and mantles lined with furs, 
and all merrily singing. The next, crowned with olive and bearing 
olive-branches, are the woollen manufacturers, and after them the 
makers of cotton cloth, in fustian. The makers of quilts and jerkins 
have new suits, each with a white cloak worked with fleur-de-lis and 
each cloak with a hood, and the men themselves wear garlands of 
pearls strung with gold, The pageant grows more splendid, for here 
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are the cloth-of-gold workers, dressed in that fabric themselves, and 
their workmen in purple, with hoods of gold worked and decorated 
with pearls and gold on their heads. The cordwainers, who follow, are 
equally resplendent, and so are the mercers. Nor will the cheese- 
mongers be outshone, in their scarlet and purple apparel, trimmed 
with fur, and their gold and pearl ornaments. The sellers of wild- 
fowl and the fishmongers come clad in vair, bearing fine game and fish 
as an offering to the Doge. And after them we see the company of 
the barbers, two of whom, clad in armor and mounted on richly 
caparisoned horses, dub themselves knights-errant and lead captive 
four damsels in strange garb. Followed by their guild, they ride up 
the Palace steps into the presence of the Doge, and after salutation 
they announce that if any of his court wish to do combat for the 
damsels they are ready to defend them. But the Doge bids them wel- 
come, assuring them that no one shall dispute their prize; and so 
their little comedy ends. They have scarcely passed on ere the glass- 
workers advance, bearing decanters and bottles and other rarest speci- 
mens of their skill. The comb-makers, a merry crew, bring a great 
cage filled with divers birds, and when they open the door the birds 
fly out and away over the heads of the multitude, to the delight of the 
little children, who run after them. Other guilds are still to follow, 
but our chronicler mentions only the goldsmiths, the most magnificent 
of all. The masters of this guild have on very rich clothes, and gold 
and silver ornaments, and jewels of great price—“ sapphires, emeralds, 
diamonds, topazes, jacinths, amethysts, rubies, jaspers, carbuncles”— 
the wealth of Ormuz and of Ind sparkles as they pass before us in the 
summer sun. 

Each company is preceded by trumpeters sounding on silver trump- 
ets and by men playing cymbals; servants carry large silver vials of 
wine and golden goblets; and there are captains, who see that the lines 
form promptly and march in order, two by two. And after each guild 
has greeted the Doge, wishing him long life, victory, honor, and salva- 
tion, it descends the ducal staircase and goes to the Palace in the Sant’ 
Agostino quarter to salute the Dogaressa. 

But pageants address the eye and not the ear. Feeble are words 
to conjure up such a scene as this, so varied, so gorgeous, so jocund, 
yet so stately! Descriptions cloy. Happily, whoever has visited Venice 
has fed his eye on the paintings where these things still glow. Gentile 
Bellini and Carpaccio worked before the pageants had lost their medie- 
val character; while Veronese and Tintoret, a century later, added to 
their representations of the past the glory of the present. So slowly did 
Venice change her customs that the essential features of a festival 


often persisted during many hundred years. 
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Although descriptions pale, we must take at least one glimpse of 
that Venetian festival which outshone and outlasted all the rest—the 
yearly wedding of the Republic and the Adriatic on Ascension Day. 
The custom originated as a reminder of the victorious naval expedition 
of Orseolo the Great, who in the year 1000 cleared the Dalmatian 
coast of pirates and established the supremacy of Venice on the sea. 
To mark that triumph, the Doge and his retinue went in procession 
through the Lido port to the open Adriatic, and offered this supplica- 
tion: “Grant, O Lord, that for us, and for all who sail thereon, the 
sea may be calm and quiet; this is our prayer, Lord, hear us.” After 
this the Doge and his suite were aspersed, and the rest of the water 
was poured into the sea, while the priests chanted the words, “ Purge 
me with hyssop, and I shall be clean.” 

This ceremony, impressive for its simplicity, grew to be impressive 
for its splendor. In 1177, when Pope Alexander III. and the Emperor 
Barbarossa met at Venice to settle, as they hoped, the immemorial 
quarrel of the Papacy and the Empire, they took part in the celebra- 
tion; and then it was, apparently, that the service was converted into 
an espousal. The Pope gave Doge Ziani an anointed ring, which he 
dropped solemnly into the Adriatic with the words, “Desponsamus te, 
Mare,’—“ We wed thee, Sea, in sign of our true and perpetual 
dominion.” 

From that time on the celebration of “ La Sensa,” or the Marriage 
of the Adriatic, on Ascension Day increased in stateliness, and long 
after Venice had lost the sceptre of the sea crowds of visitors came yearly 
from all parts of the world to witness that rite, symbolic of her former 
supremacy. Travellers and authors have vied with each other in depict- 
ing the dazzling spectacle: The Bucentaur, the ducal galley, all gilded, 
with its canopy of crimson velvet; the gold and crimson gonfalon of 
St. Mark; the forty long oars, each manned by four rowers; the ducal 
throne fixed on a great golden shell; the Doge himself, venerable and 
grave, clad in superb robes; the Councillors, the Procurators, the Sena- 
tors, the Pregadi in scarlet or royal purple; the Patriarch and his 
prelates in their richest robes; the foreign ambassadors in their varied 
magnificence; the multitudes of smaller galleys, barges, barks, and 
gondolas, following in the wake of the Bucentaur, each with its cargo 
of eager men and women; the unwonted stillness of the journey out; 
the solemnity of the marriage rite, when the Doge, unattended, from 
the stern of his barge drops the ring into the sea: then the sudden 
taking up by ten thousand throats of his words, “ Desponsamus te, 
Mare,” the boundless vivacity, the acclamations, the triumphal energy 
of the return to the city—who has not in imagination witnessed all this, 
framed by the matchless Venetian architecture, and the opaline waters 
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of the Lagoon, and the sky of pale sapphire and sunbeams which arches 
above them? Dead, long ago, the last Doge of Venice; dead the gay 
multitude which last attended him; the golden Bucentaur is dust; the 
Ducal Palace, St. Mark’s Church, nay, Venice herself, are become but 
a three days’ wonder for modern tourists, who “nod, and peer, and 
hurry on’—a gallery for the esthetic, a musing haunt for the 
thoughtful few. So fades away the glory of the world! 

“And what,” asks the muser, before whom the vision of this splen- 
dor has passed, “ what does it signify? Is it but the pomp, the unri- 
valled pomp, and the vanity of a wicked world? The colors have fed 
the eye, the pageants have bewitched the imagination—is that all?” 
Ah, no! Through those fleeting shows Venice embodied qualities 
which no other State has had in like degree: she taught the world 
the meaning of magnificence, she set it an example in dignity. We 
have heard much of the ceremonial of Spain—but ceremonial is not 
magnificence; the mere description of the gorgeous costumes of the 
Magyar nobles dazzle us—but costume is not magnificence. Ceremonial 
may be dull—the Spanish punctilio was stiff beyond the verge of the 
ludicrous; that is not dignity. We cannot associate magnificence 
with either the German or the English. The Prussian, at the utmost, 
can organize an imposing military review. The English have never 
had the artistic sense, nor the taste, which underlies magnificence ; 
they have ever taken their pleasure sadly; and while Englishmen may 
possess a noble carriage and countenances of high-bred dignity, they 
do not group well, but remain rigidly isolated, too conscious of them- 
selves to be willing to blend in masses, which are the elements of a great 
pageant. The French too have had little conception of magnificence— 
assuredly they have manifested no genius for it. They still point to 
the Grand Monarque—that paltry manikin, with his full-bottomed 
wig, padded calves, and red-heeled pumps, and to his entourage of 
titled lackeys—as their highest type of dignity and magnificence; or 
they recall the display of the Third Napoleon, which was, after all, 
only tinsel and millinery, the stuff which theatrical pomps, performed 
mechanically after much drill, are made of. 

But the Venetians were magnificent by nature. This quality devel- 
oped in them just as a genius for music develops in other races, and 
it expressed itself in pageants more and more splendid as their wealth 
increased. A dignity, likewise inborn, never forsook them. The spirit 
of Beauty, which was their peculiar dower, took great companies of 
men and women and composed them into moving pictures, as won- 
derful in their way as are the enduring masterpieces which that same 
spirit wrought on canvas, in mosaic, and in marble. Every class— 
the noble, the religious, the commercial, the artisan, the plebeian—had 
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its place in the pomps, and at the head of them all, linked to all in this 
manifestation of common interests, was the Doge. . 

That Beauty may be not merely the ornament but the very body of 
Power, this surely is one thing Venice can teach us. We moderns 
command inexhaustible reservoirs of Power, but of visible Beauty, how 
slight is our understanding, how beggarly our product. We look out, 
for the most part, on a sepia-tinted world; Venice bids us learn the 
delight, not merely physical, which color can bring. To be gorgeous, 
but not barbaric; magnificent, but not pompous; dignified, but not 
stiff—these are gifts which presuppose character; nay, they demand 
character in some respects of rarer fibre than that in which reside 
many of the virtues which we now magnify. Those gifts the Venetians 
had. 

Venice proclaimed the joy of life—the glow of health, the exhilara- 
tion of conquest, the sweetness of prosperity, the confidence which 
comes with mastery. Was it not well that once in recorded history one 
nation should dare to proclaim that life on earth is passing good? 
There is no danger that races or men will be long allowed to forget 
the transitoriness of life, or its horrors and failures and bereavements. 
Fate sees to it that each generation shall witness, for a warning and 
a sign, the collapse of empire. Time is busy “turning old glories into 
dreams.” 

“ Restless is wealth, the nerves of power 
Sink like a lute’s in rain, 


The Gods lend only for an hour, 
And then take back again.” 


But to transmute wealth and power into joy, to live grandly, as 
if the gods had not merely lent for an hour, but had given for eternity, 
bespeaks great character. Joy is so much rarer than virtue! so very 
rare among the powerful and the very rich! 

Remember too that the Venetians earned their prosperity, earned 
it against unparalleled odds; they were brave, industrious, enterprising, 
prudent; when blessings flowed in upon them they rejoiced with a 
healthy exuberance. “There is nothing better for a man, than... 
that he should make his soul enjoy good in his labor. This also I saw, 
that it was from the hand of God.” The Venetians realized that after 
a hard-won victory the triumph is legitimate; that God can be wor- 
shipped as truly by accepting His gifts and delighting in them as by 
renouncing them. No doubt, prosperity is the severest test of char- 
acter; as Venice learned when after many centuries her magnificence 
had been softened into luxury and voluptuousness, and her pageants, 
though still superb, were shows to gratify her pride rather than cere- 
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monies born of her strength and joy. Nevertheless, five hundred years 
elapsed between her rise to greatness and the beginning of her decline, 
and her waning was so gradual that for two centuries more she seemed 
in outward majesty almost undiminished. _ 


THE COMING OF LOVE 


BY ETHNA CARBERY 


E came in the sea-drift and rain, 
H His eyes held a passionate pain, 
The night-dew lay damp on his hair ; 
I knew not the face nor the form, 
The voice of undying despair 

That craved for a rest from the storm. 
I opened my door straight and wide, 
And beckoned him safe to my side. 


He lingered anear me: each day 
Brought a gladder, new sense of dismay 
As closer he crept to my heart, 
This outcast who came with the wind: 
I never dared bid him depart, 
For I knew there would nestle behind 
Grave sorrow, unending regret, 
For something too fond to forget. 


One morning I rose unaware, 
And stole up my heart’s secret stair, 
And gazed through the half-open door: 
My guest sat awake on a throne, 
His dread quiver lay on the floor, 
And I knew it was Love, who alone 
Had braved all the tempest’s mad strife 
To teach me the glory of Life. 


THE TRAGIC CHILD 


By Prince Vladimir Vi aniatsky 


OR a day Paris wondered over the P. P. C. written on the cards 
F of Count Hector de Margois; then forgot Count Hector, his 
laughter, his songs, his gayeties, his fads. His great town 
maison and his chateau, the one near Boissy and the other in the South 
of France, were tenanted by the family of an American. 

The Hétel Margois was reopened, and its salons, once thronged by 
thc set which had hailed Count Hector as its leader, now showed their 
glories of art to those whom Monsieur et Madame les Americaines 
chose to invite. An ex-Queen with a tarnished reputation, some Par- 
isians of doubtful titles, a noisy crowd of Americans, an occasional 
Englishman, a few Russians, and a horde of adventurers swarmed to 
Madame Hardy’s receptions and musicales. 

And with the change of seasons the Hardys went to the Chateau 
Margois, near Boissy, or settled themselves in regal state in the castle 
and domains of Count Hector in Provence. It was good for the trades- 
men, for where Count Hector spent a franc, the Hardys threw hun- 
dreds. 

Ambitious as the Hardys were, the possession of the Margois es- 
tates did not aid them in their fierce battle for position. As the years 
went by they advanced so slowly that their progress was barely per- 
ceptible. But they knew, as they had not in their first year, the worth- 
lessness of the people who flocked about them. The ex-Queen still lent 
the glory of her tarnished, but regal, presence, and when she visited 
at the old Castle de Margois the flag of the country over which she had 
once ruled fluttered gayly from the castle’s staff. 

And Count Hector? Whither he had gone or what he did no one 
knew. Only the old family solicitor of de Margois chuckled every 
quarter-day as he deposited a cheque to the account of Hector de Mar- 
gois at his bank. And such cheques as they were—plethoric, as one 
would expect from the wealthy Americans. 

That there was a Mademoiselle Hardy but few knew. She was shut 
tightly within the walls of the Convent de Sacre Cur, where she asso- 
ciated with the daughters of the noblesse. That was Madame Hardy’s 
trump card. That Diane Hardy should know and be friendly with 
the daughters of the Saigons, the Deauvilles, and the Almys was @ step 
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to her higher ambitions; and when at last Diane grew to her perfec- 
tion of youth and beauty, the Hétel de Margois would see within its 
walls the old set in whose company Count Hector delighted. 

Ah, Madame Hardy was no fool! They might laugh now, but now 
is not to-morrow! 


Helas! Life is free and gay where the long, white roads turn and 
bend through the land, when one’s only care is a bite for to-day, a bed 
for to-night, and a laugh for all time. And the common people are 
good to those who come to them with a laugh and a song, who break 
their hard, black bread with them and sleep between their rough lin- 
ens. And so Count Hector wandered through many lands, clad in the 
roughest of clothing, with only his clean linen to mark his gentle blood. 
He spoke the dialect of many lands, and learned the strange songs of 
distant provinces, and the dances with which the country-folk while 
away their idle hours. And the blood of his veins bounded with the 
strength of life, and the great muscles coiled themselves beneath his 
clear skin. His eyes, bright with the joy of living, saw only the good 
and happy in life. 

He had forgotten the Hector of the Boulevards, the fevered, sel- 
fish Hector of the old days, as utterly as the world of the Boulevards 
had forgotten him. 

The golden days of several years had passed when Count Hector, 
tanned and burned with the sun of summer and the cold of winter, 
turned his steps towards his own land. He had spent the winter in 
Scandinavia, where the simple folk had loved him for his life and 
laughter, wit and song. 

Through all the years he had carried in his pockets keys to his 
chateaux and of his great hétel in Paris. And now as he neared Paris 
the desire to visit again his chateau at Boissy came upon him with a 
keenness that could not be denied. It was there he had been born, 
there he had lived as a child. Even at Boissy it was that he had known 
the one good love of his life. At thirty-five a man is not likely to lose 
much time in sentimental musings over the past. Yet the days at 
Boissy, when he and the world were young together, and the lips of 
love brimmed with happiness for him, came back with a haunting 
persistency. 

It is not far from Paris to Boissy, and Hector wandered, his mind 
introspective, along the road. There was a flash of brilliant harness, 
the sight of gay livery, and the action of well-matched horses. There 
was laughter from the English pheton, and he caught a quick glance 
of a girl driving. Her face was hidden, but the flutter of her gar- 
ments, white and crisp and cool, were as the wrappings of a phantom 
out of his past; and of a sudden Count Hector’s mind, long since for- 
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gotten of those things, wished for cool flannels, a straw hat with a 
smart band, and the little things that make the man of fashion. 

But as the thought came it went, for around him lay the land in the 
beauty of early summer. The grass was fresh and green, the trees 
barely freighted with their wealth of leaves, the birds singing, and the 
sun touching everything with its glory. 

And, as the road turned, there lay before his eyes the old inn that 
stood just outside his domains. The ancient, battered sign, with the 
three herons of the aristocratic family of Margois stretching their 
battered wings across the board, hung creaking with the dalliance of the 
summer breezes. 

Hector stood in the door for a second, and the pert maid asked 
what he wished. 

“T will have a meal fit for a Lord of Margois,” he replied with a 
whimsical smile. 

“Zut,” said the maid with a Parisian gesture, “have you that 
which will pay for it? And, besides, there is no Count de Margois now 
—only those wealthy Americans.” 

Count Hector laughed gayly and chucked the maid under the chin, 
while one hand displayed a glitter of golden coin. 

“JT will have the luncheon I order,” he said, “and the best of 
your wines to wash it down. Be quick, child, for I am hungry and 
tired.” He took a seat by a window that looked out on the white road 
that led to the Chateau de Margois. 

Again the same equipage that he had seen early in the morning 
flashed by, and with a start of wonderment he noted the three herons 
of Margois spread freshly painted wings beneath the count’s coronet 
upon the panels of the pheton. 

“That,” answered the maid to his question,—“ that is the young 
Mademoiselle Hardy—Diane, they call her. But I call her the Tragic 
Child. Why? Need Monsieur ask? Did you see her eyes? Non! Ah, 
but they are tragic! It is certainly an affair of the heart! What else 
could it be? I would not be tragic if I were young and beautiful,— 
ah, Monsieur is kind; perhaps I am young, and they say that Fortune 
has favored me,—but, Monsieur, the Tragic Child is wealthy. And 
what is a lover when she has wealth ?” 


The Tragic Child stood silent before her mother. Madame Hardy 
was speaking. When she had finished Diane threw up her hands. 

“You do not understand. I will not do it. It is all inexpressibly 
vulgar. The arms of Margois on our carriages! Suppose Count Hec- 
tor should see them?—he would despise us.” 

“Bosh!” cried Madame Hardy decidedly. The girl flushed. 

“Nor will I ask my girl friends here to further your social schemes, 
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1f you had but said to me that you wished my friends to come for my 
sake, to give me happiness—to give me happiness! But you refuse poor 
little Adéle, whom I love, because her parents are unknown; and you 
want Marcia de Saigon, whom I dislike, because her father is a duke.” 

“You are a fool!—an empty-headed, sentimental fool!” sneered 
Madame Hardy. “Do you know that your refusal to accede to my 
plans means the loss of all your girlish pleasures, your dances, and 
the many little things that girls delight in?” 

“Very good, Madame, ma mére,” said Diane, and she turned from 
the room. 

“Fool! fool! fool!” stormed Madame Hardy, the hot tears stream- 
ing over her face. “ She’s a fool. Is there no way I can break her?” 

But Diane went out across the terraces of the chateau, down into 
one of the deer-runs. Her cool, white dress trailed after her on the 
grass, and her proud face, held high, was tragic. 

“<The Tragic Child,’ ” said Count Hector as he paused in one of 
the alleyways and looked at her. Then he stepped forth and, bowing 
low, “ Might an itinerant musician hope to please the young Countess ?” 

“T am no countess,” she flung back at him; her eyes were hard and 
cold. But as they rested on his face they softened. “I do love music,” 
she added almost wistfully. 

“ My songs will be in strange tongues,” he said, “and you may not 
understand the words; yet, Mademoiselle, to one young as you are, 
you will understand.” 

He struck softly upon the strings of his guitar, his sweet, low voice 
crooning a Scandinavian song, half a love ditty, half a lullaby. And so 
did the music run that the tender stirrings of love and the shy glory 
of young motherhood ran with the music, thrilled the girl, though the 
words were strange to her ears. When he had finished she nodded softly. 

“The song was so strange,” she said, “I did not quite understand 
it,” and her eyes searched in the grass at her feet. 

“Then this may please you,” he replied, as he sang an Italian 
song, gay, reckless, daring, with a lilt and a swing to it that would have 
set her feet dancing were she not the “Tragic Child.” With the 
thrill of the last word he sprang to his feet from the turf. 

“ You have had enough for one day,” he said. He bowed low and 
went swiftly through the tangled mazes of the deer-runs. 

“ How strange he was,” she sighed, “ and how handsome.” 


In the morning Madame Hardy entered her daughter’s room. The 
“Tragic Child” lay asleep, her cheeks only faintly flushed. For a 
second the mother was awed. Such beauty as the Tragic Child pos- 
sessed was not common, either to the house of Hardy or the equally 
plebeian house from which Madame Hardy sprung. There was an in- 
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dication of high breeding in every line of the daughter’s face, and even 
the long, cool sweep of her slender throat until it melted in her child- 
ish breast bore no resemblance to the short, thick neck upon which 
Madame Hardy’s heavy head was reared. 

“Diane!” she called. The girl stirred, and with her eyes opening 
slowly, Madame Hardy, unromantic, unsentimental, thought that so 
must the Sleeping Beauty have looked when the lips of love drew her 
eyes open. “ Here, dear child, is a string of pearls for you,” she said; 
“ perhaps I was too cross with you yesterday. But, dear, you know my 
one desire is success in a certain line. You have heard what I tell of 
the aristocracy of the Hardys and of our kinship to the noble English 
family of that name, but you did not know of the five thousand pounds 
I paid Lady Hardy to call her cousin. It is, as you say, all meretricious, 
vulgar, common. But, Diane, I am—we are—common—vulgar. We 
are parvenues, nouveaux riches, snobs, upstarts—what you will. 
So far as I know there is more chance that your maid, Therese, is of 
noble blood than a single one of us. It is bitter for me to talk this 
way to you. You have always thought the Hardys people of impor- 
tance in their own land, have called Lady Hardy cousin, believing it 
true. But the whole life is a lie. You think that we are enormously 
wealthy. Even that is a lie; for the past two years we have been living 
on the principal of our fortune. Don’t worry; even with the heavy 
drain we make on it, it will last twenty or thirty years longer; there 
is sufficient to see you married with a handsome dot, and your father 
and myself buried.” 

Diane turned in her bed. Her lips closed tightly. 

“ Tf it means your happiness, my mother,” she said, “ do as you wish. 
I will be as you are—I will forget my little Adéle; I will toady Marcia 
de Saigon—I will do anything.” There was no sign of tears in the 
clear eyes, no quiver about the lips—nay, there was almost a smile. 

Flushed with her victory, Madame Hardy left the room. Diane 
sprang to her feet, slipping them into the dainty, high-heeled mules 
that lay beside her bed. The pearls were still in her hands. She went 
calmly to the stone fireplace and laid the shimmering sea-gems on the 
stone. The toe of her mule touched them. Then the impulse for de- 
struction left her and she placed them carefully back in their case. 

“T will have my price,” she said; “the pearls were bribes, but 
Adéle shall wear them to her first ball.” 

With the afternoon she saw the smart dog-cart of Henri de Voumes- 
ni] turn up the long linden driveway of the chateau. His golf-sticks 
were ostentatiously held by the groom. Suddenly she turned from the 
drawing-room, running through the alleys of the box until she came 
to the deer-runs. A fawn came to her side, her long, flexible tongue 
caressing Diane’s hand. Together they went deeper into the alleyways 
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of the old forest, and as they came about the turn the itinerant musician 
stood before her. 

“ Ah, pardon, noble lady,” he said, bending low, “ but the forest of 
Margois has many attractions for me. The deer are shy, but they come 
tome. The birds are shier still, but they come at my call.” For a mo- 
ment the words lingered on Count Hector’s lips to add, “and the fair- 
est of all comes—but not at my call.” 

Then he laughed, and the strong, white teeth gleamed from the tan 
of his face. 

“ May I sing to you again ?” he asked. 

“T would like it greatly,” she replied, “ for I am heavy-hearted.” 

“Then I will not sing you love-songs,” he returned, watching her 
narrowly. 

“Why not?” her eyes were on the ground. “It is not love that 
makes me heavy-hearted. It is—it is many things.” 

On the yesterday he had sung her songs in tongues she did not 
know—to-day the songs were some in French, and some in English. 

“You call yourself an itinerant musician,” she said, “and yet 
you know many tongues. Your voice is not the voice of one untrained.” 

“ Who knows?” he laughed whimsically, “ we songsters of the lanes 
and by-ways are brother mountebanks to those who sing at the opera. 
A century ago the noble Count de Margois would have scorned the 
greatest singer of his day as beneath him. And yet they say that the 
present Count Hector de Margois loved an opera-singer once—and 
would have married her. It was a pretty romance.” 

“ And how do you know?” she asked. 

“T knew the songstress,” he replied; “it was in Milan, where she 
sang at La Scala.” 

“ Ard why did she not marry him?” 

“And why does the wind blow east to-day and west to-morrow? 
and why does the sun shine on one day and the drenching rain fall 
on the morrow? As well answer those questions as the whyfore of a 
woman’s heart. But, allons, I must depart.” He bowed low, laugh- 
ing, and ran merrily through the lanes, turning at the last, with an 
audacity Diane wondered at, to throw her a kiss. 

“T will not be here to-morrow,” she said. But why does the wind 
blow east to-day and west to-morrow? and why does the sun shine on 
one day and the drenching rain fall on the morrow? Then ask the 
reason of a woman’s deeds when her heart bids her. 

So the morrow came and found Diane in the deer-runs, and the 
musician was there too. 

“ And why not?” her heart whispered to her. “I am common and 
lowly, there is no drop of noble blood in my veins. Why should I not go 
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with him to wander on the highways of the earth, with his songs to 
cheer me, his lips to kiss, his smile to joy me?” 

But though the minstrel sang of love, he never spoke of it. He told 
her of far countries; he danced a wedding-dance of a far part of Hun- 
gary, taking alternately the man’s part and the woman’s as well. And 
then she asked if he would not teach her the dance. 

“1 have sworn never to dance that dance unless it be with the 
Rose of my Heart’s Garden,” he answered. “ Would you still learn?” 

“T would learn the dance,” she said. 


For three months in each year the Count and Countess Hector de 
Margois open the Hotel de Margois in Paris. For one month they 
stay at Boissy, and another at the chateau in Provence, and for the 
rest! helas! life is free and gay where the long, white roads turn and 
bend through the land, and one’s only care is for a bite for to-day, a 
bed for the night, and a laugh for all time. 

Yes, that is quite true, but life is twice as gay when two tread the 
long, white roads, and laugh across the bit of bread and the glass of 
native wine. 


THE “HOME, SWEET HOME” HOUSE 
BY ROSCOE BRUMBAUGH 


TILL stand the maples at the gate, 
S The dark fir-trees beside the door ; 
The bob-white calls his pensive mate 
As sweetly as he did before. 


No more the footpath breaks the lawn, 
Its course is overgrown and dim; 
My father never treads upon 
The spot for years so dear to him. 


I still behold my mother’s face, 
Her singing voice drifts down to me; 
But vacant now her waiting place, 
Where she had always loved to be. 


No hand can stay the crumbling walls, 
1 The fearless weeds and mosses start ; 
H And every piece of Home that falls 

; Rests heavy on my homesick heart. 


UNCLE LUKE’S DOWNFALL 
By C. T. Revere 


nigger.” Even in the old slave days, when he was simply plain 

“ Luke,” this characteristic could not be denied him. Old 
Major Billup, his master, perceiving his intelligence, had bestowed 
upon him the position of “ plantation preacher,” and he had ministered 
to the spiritual wants of his colored brethren. Moreover, he was shrewd 
in a business sense, and had saved enough money to buy his freedom. 
But the war came on and the Emancipation Proclamation made it 
entirely unnecessary for him to part with his hard-earned shekels on 
that score. 

In the period that followed Uncle Luke went on with his preaching, 
praying, and other duties, and received his title of “Uncle.” He 
occasionally turned an honest penny by making small loans at large 
interest, and in the course of time became a magnate and an example 
to his race. 

When the epidemic of land speculation began to sweep over the 
country he watched the movement with all the keenness of a trained 
financier. He heard of cities springing up as if by magic on the arid 
Western plains, of sharp speculators making fortunes out of town lots. 
Why could not the same thing be done in fertile Louisiana? 

Having reached a decision, he quietly bought forty acres of land, 
containing a good spring and plenty of shade, and had it surveyed off 
into town lots. He built a substantial white church in the very centre 
of the town site, and called the embryo metropolis Mount Zion. He 
industriously “boomed” the place as a haven for the down-trodden of 
his race, and opened his books to the public. 

The fever was on. The colored population came trooping in, and 
the lots went like hot cakes at twenty-five dollars apiece. Some were 
paid for cash down, and others were sold on “easy payments.” Two 
stores, a blacksmith-shop, the inevitable barber-shop, and other enter- 
prises of more or less importance made their appearance with Aladdin- 
like rapidity. The sound of hammer and saw rang from morn till 
night, and the gregarious propensities of the descendants of Ham were 
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never better shown than in the way in which the dwellings clustered 
around the church. 

In all this bustle Uncle Luke moved, serene and dignified, the 
tutelar genius and guardian angel of the community. He duly installed 
himself as minister in the new church and proceeded to look after the 
future welfare of his flock. Incidentally he secured control of every 
paying institution in the town, and turned his philanthropy to material 
account. He snugly banked all of his loose cash, and cultivated a crop 
of side-whiskers that would have done credit to a railroad president. 

The people honored him as a second Moses, and yielded to his 
opinion on all matters, secular or divine. Was he not their benefactor? 
He was more than that. He was a diplomat who would have driven 
Talleyrand into obscurity at the first encounter. He understood the 
weakness of human nature, and was a most judicious flatterer. He dis- 
tributed his pastoral calls with an equality that many a city divine 
would do well to emulate. No one could complain of partiality and no 
one was jealous. For this reason “donation parties” were of frequent 
occurrence and most liberal in gifts. The ministerial larder was always 
well filled with evidences of affection from the congregation. Here 
Uncle Luke’s diplomacy came into play. He adroitly forestalled dupli- 
cation of these contributions. He always made his rounds shortly 
before the occurrence of one of those interesting events. 

“ Good-mawnin’, good-mawnin’, Sistah Chambliss,” he would say. 

“ Good-mawnin’, Uncle Luke. How’s yo’ health?” 

“ Tol’able, tol’able.” 

“ How’s Mis’ Billup ?” 

“ Only tol’able.” 

“ An’ de chillun?” 

“ Jes’ tol’able. How’s all yo’ folks?” 

“ Oh, we’s all well.” 

“T sh’d think so,” Uncle Luke would say admiringly. “Sech a 
cook ez yo’ be. I declah tuh goodness I nevah seen no sech ’tatah pies 
ez yo’ makes.” 

“Law, Uncle Luke, does yo’ think so?” “ Sistah” Chambliss would 
say with becoming modesty; but she would always bring potato pies 
as her votive offering. 

“ Sister Lamb, I is jes’ done beat. I vow an’ declah I nevah tasted 
sech fried chicken ez yo’n. Ef hit’s in de aigs, I want a settin’ ob ’em. 
No, dat kain’t be. Hit’s jes’ de way yo’ hab o’ fryin’ ’em.” 

“ Sistah” Lamb always brought fried chicken. Others were treated 
in the same style, and Uncle Luke thrived on dainties prepared by a 
corps of well-selected specialists. 

In the course of a few years Uncle Luke became an autocrat, a 
czar. Every family named at least one baby after him, and every dis- 
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pute was referred to him for settlement. He had been postmaster ever 
since the establishment of the office, and his eldest daughter was the 
village school-mistress. He might have become another William Penn 
if a serpent had not entered his Eden. 

That serpent was the Rev. Peter Minden, likewise a “ smart nigger,” 
likewise a preacher. He was not a bold originator, like Uncle Luke: 
he was a base imitator. As he cast his envious eyes over the thriving 
town of three hundred souls and saw the prosperity of Uncle Luke, he 
decided that “what man has done, man may do,” and located a site 
about half a mile distant. He divided it into lots, laid the foundation 
for a church, and called it New Jerusalem. He invited settlement and 
offered his lots at lower figures and on easier terms than his rival at 
Mount Zion. As a supreme inducement he promised to all purchasers 
of lots a grand barbecue upon the completion of the first thirty houses. 

The evident advantages of this proposition were not without their 
effect. Uncle Luke had been somewhat lordly of late, and the people 
were beginning to tire of his domination. He had also been coming 
down rather hard on delinquents. One morning he discovered that one 
of his residents who had paid only four dollars and a half had moved 
his house during the night and planted it down on one of the best lots 
in New Jerusalem. This brought forth several expressions of sorrow 
and regret at the wickedness of mankind in general and Mose Watkins 
in particular. One or two more houses made nocturnal journeys and 
landed in New Jerusalem. Alarming rumors reached the patriarch’s 
ears of the activity there and of the disaffection at Mount Zion. The 
attendance at his church dwindled to a corporal’s guard, donations 
dropped off, and the hitherto unfailing “festible” hardly paid for the 
oil in the lamps. But Uncle Luke never lost his courage or his dignity. 
His necktie was as spotless and his whiskers as luxuriant as in the days 
of his most absolute power. He was, however, a trifle vindictive in his 
prayers, and his texts were chosen from that portion of Psalms where 
David alludes to his enemies in rather vengeful spirit. 

“T don’t keer nuffin’ about de lots,” he said. “I don’t detach no 
pussonal cupidity tuh Mose Watkins an’ dem folks, ’kase dey don’t 
knows no bettah. But I tells yo’ right heah dat hit ’ud be mo’ nachul 
fo’ a’ elephant to fly obah de pint ob a cambric needle dan fo’ Pete 
Minden tuh git tuh Hebben. He’s be’n tryin’ tuh break up dis chu’ch, 
an’ ef dat ain’t de unpahdonable sin I don’t know whut is.” 

Uncle Luke’s supporters were confident that he would yet over- 
throw the inferloper, and many were the recriminations that passed 
between the warring factions. The building at New Jerusalem went on 
apace, and half the lots were taken up by the newcomers. The new 
church was almost completed, and the dedication was officially set for 
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the twenty-fifth of July, a month hence. Then for the first time did 
Uncle Luke show his hand. 

On the very next Sunday he preached a powerful, lengthy, and 
ear-splitting sermon on the sin of following after false gods. His faith- 
ful retainers nodded in complacent acquiescence as he grew personal 
in his fiery denunciations. A perfect storm of “ Amens” greeted the 
assertion that a “pusson wid a cloven foot” was in their midst. At 
last Uncle Luke took a drink of water and leaned over the pulpit. 

“ Bruddern an’ sistern,” he said in awe-inspiring tones, “ las’ night 
I had a vizhun. De good Lawd appeahed tuh me in a dream. An’ de 
good Lawd, He say, sez He, ‘ Uncle Luke, yo’ is my an’inted. I hab 
spesh’ly picked yo’ out fo’ tuh lead my people. Dis heah Pete Minden 
am a low-down, triflin’ niggah, an’ he’s tryin’ fo’ tuh steal yo’ flock 
away frum yo.’ An’ de good Lawd, He say, sez He, ‘ Uncle Luke, I 
ain’t a-gwine tuh hab no sich foolishness. I done put hit intuh yo’ haid 
fo’ tuh build dis heah town. I done put hit intuh yo’ haid fo’ tuh 
name dis heah town Mount Zion. Dat Pete Minden he try tuh fool me 
intuh he’pin’ him out ’kase he name his place Noo J’roos’lum, but I 
ain’t a-gwine tuh hab nuffin tuh do wid it. Some ob yo’ people’s be’n 
foolish, an’ dey has gone astray like a lot of ig’runt sheep. Now I’s 
gwine tuh bring ’em all back tuh yo’. Yo’ jes’ puhnounce tuh yo’ flock 
dat I is gwine tuh gib one mo’ merrikle fo’ tuh he’p yo’ out.’ An’ de 
good Lawd, He say, sez He, ‘ Uncle Luke, yo’ kin say by my speshil 
puhmishun dat on de twenty-fif? ob July a snow-white dove am a-gwine 
tuh fly frum de back end ob de chu’ch outen de front windo’; an’ ef 
dat don’t fetch ’em back dey is all a-gwine right down tuh de bad place. 
I ain’t a-gwine tuh go tuh dat deddycashun at Noo J’roos’lum, ’kase 
dat Pete Minden b’long tuh de world, de flesh, an’ de debbil, an’ I’d 
soonah hab a laig ob chicken along ob yo’ dan a whole ox along ob him.’ 
Dat’s whut de good Lawd say, an’ when I kneel down tuh thank Him,— 
fizz! pop !—He done gone. So I puhnounce tuh yo’ dat de merrikle is 
sho’ to take place on de twenty-fif? ob July, an’ de snow-white dove will 
fly frum de back end ob de chu’ch outen de front windo’.” 

The excitement into which the community was thrown by this 
announcement may well be imagined. The adherents of Mount Zion 
were jubilant, and spread the tidings far and near. The whole country- 
side talked of nothing but the forthcoming miracle. Uncle Luke bore 
his honors as the chosen favorite of the Almighty with becoming 
modesty, and noted with benignant pleasure the evident turn of the 
tide in his favor. 

The New Jerusalem faction was correspondingly depressed. In 
vain did the Rev. Peter Minden attempt to rally his cohorts for the 
coming struggle. They had lost all interest in the dedication, and a 
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mention of the much-vaunted barbecue produced only sniffs of disdain. 
Many began to plan a return to their former allegiance, and made secret 
overtures to Uncle Luke. The Rev. Peter Minden went sadly about the 
completion of his church, and mournfully made preparations for the 
dedication. 

The long-expected day arrived. The cotton was “laid by,” and a 
vast holiday crowd from miles around poured into Mount Zion. The 
church was jammed and crowded. Every bench creaked under unpre- 
cedented weight, and the aisles were packed to suffocation. The win- 
dows were filled with eager faces from the outside, and the surrounding 
trees drooped with the burden of sable humanity. The Rev. Peter Min- 
den, finding no congregation, announced to a faithful few that the dedi- 
cation would be postponed until the next Sunday, and went to witness 
this most recent manifestation of Divine power. 

Uncle Luke, dignified and sedate, acted as if a miracle was an 
everyday event with him. A song, a prayer, another song, and he 
launched out into a long dissertation on the evil of following after false 
prophets. His late success had softened him somewhat; he was more 
temperate in his assertions and less personal in his illustrations. For 
full two hours he thundered out his disapprobation of people who were 
so weakminded as to desert their true leader, the chosen of the Lord. 
Exultant shouts arose from the Zionites whenever he penetrated the 
armor of his adversaries, while sobs from the repentant deserters greeted 
any Scriptural quotation which seemed pointed in its meaning. After 
he had sufficiently belabored his opponents, he came to the subject 
which was agitating his hearers. 

“Foah weeks ago I made de puhnouncement dat I would gib a 
merrikle in dis heah chu’ch as a sign fo’ tuh show yo’ folks dat de good 
Lawd am on my side. I is now ready fo’ tuh do what I said. All I hab 
tuh say is dat yo’ people wants tuh be keerful how yo’ acks in de fuchuh. 
Widout spendin’ any mo’ time in deliminary statements, de congrega- 
tion kin rise an’ sing ‘I cleaned OI’ Satan out.’ ” 

As the unearthly melody gained in volume, half chant, half war- 
song, a blending of “cunjer-doin’” and Christianity, the excitement 
grew to fever heat. A sort of frenzy took possession of the whole 
audience, and the weird rhythm was punctuated by cries and groans and 
the occasional shriek of some hysterical “sistah.” Above all towered 
Uncle Luke on the rostrum, the very picture of some old Druid about 
to lead a victim to the forest fane of his wild gods. In the passion of 
the moment he forgot his calmness, and his face took on a stern, fanatic 
fury that served to fire his hearers the more. He cast his eyes upward 
with such devoutness that only the whites of the orbs were visible. At 
last the song died away and the trembling, cowering crowd waited in 
panting suspense, 
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“ Heah I is, Lawd,” cried Uncle Luke. “ Heah we all is. We is 
waitin’ fo’ yo’ tuh gib us de mannyfestashun ob yo’ powah. Sen’ down 
de dove, deah Lawd, an’ show dese po’ people dat yo’ loves yo’ Uncle 
Luke. Sen’ de dove.” 

He bowed his head with becoming humility. Every one of the sea 
of faces showed tense and wild-eyed in the silence that followed. A 
few seconds passed, a half minute, a minute, and still no dove. A few 
began to look around. An occasional murmur arose. Uncle Luke 
slowly raised his head. Calm and tranquil his voice rang out: 

“Lawd, O Lawd! Heah I is. Heah is yo’ Uncle Luke. We is all 
waitin’ fo’ de pidg—dove. Let it come, Lawd. Let it fly down heah 
obah de haids ob dese dissembled people an’ show dem which side yo’ 
is on. Let ’em see dat yo’ ol’ Uncle Luke am de propah sheppud fo’ 
sech po’ sinful mohtals. Lawd, sen’ de dove.” 

This time the request was made in slightly dictatorial tones, and 
Uncle Luke did not bow his head. He began to look worried, and his 
collar rapidly wilted under the persistent assault of rivulets of perspira- 
tion. The audience began to grow suspicious as the seconds passed by 
and no dove appeared. The subdued murmurs grew into a noisy hum. 
Then followed distinct complaints, and a tumult arose. Over the grow- 
ing hubbub, like the blare of a trumpet, came the derisive voice of the 
Rev. Peter Minden at the rear of the room: 

“Show us yo’ dove. Show us yo’ dove.” 

This provoked a perfect babel of shouts: 

“ Show us yo’ dove.” “ Yo’ be’n foolin’ us.” “ Whah’s yo’ dove?” 

Uncle Luke raised his hand, and curiosity, more than anything else, 
restored quiet. 

“ We'll hab one mo’ song, an’ den de dove will come down an’ show 
yo’ folks how wicked yo’ is.” * 

“No mo’ songs till we gits de dove,” yelled the Rev. Peter Minden, 
and the congregation voiced a deafening second. 

Baffled and at bay, Uncle Luke made no effort to change the 
decision. 

“ All right den,” he said humbly. “ Yo’ kin fohce me, but yo’ kain’t 
fohce de Lawd.” 

He stepped back and raised his eyes upward. Like the megaphone 
of a battle-ship, his command rang out with savage asperity: 

“ Lawd, ef yo’ ain’t a-foolin’, sen’ down de dove! Sen’ de dove!” 

The grave-like quiet which ensued was broken by a frightened, 
piping voice from the loft above Uncle Luke’s head,— 

“ Pa—pa—de pidgin—done dead.” 

Bedlam broke loose. It took but a moment to mount the pulpit, 
Bible and all, and drag from his place of concealment, through the hole 
in the board ceiling, Uncle Luke’s six-year-old son. His little black 
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hands clutched a lifeless, snow-white pigeon. He had stifled it in his 
efforts to keep it quiet during the two-hour sermon. 

The next day saw a general exodus from Mount Zion to New Jeru- 
salem. The downfall of Uncle Luke Billup was complete. 


RETURNING 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK 


As blue and deep and pure as ’twas that May 
When you and I, dear Giulia, roamed at will 
Amid the ruins of the Grecian day; 
I wonder if the air is now as soft, 
The morn as clear, the silent land as fair, 
I wonder—ah, Sweetheart, I wonder oft 
If you, in thought, with me still wander there. 


| WONDER is the sky at Pestum still 


Where art thou, Thekla, on this summer morn, 
The anniversary of the day we spent 
Beside the Rhine, ere care had yet heen born, 
While hope with sordid fear was still unblent? 
Where art thou, sharer of my youthful joy? 
What fate is thine amid the hurrying years? 
Hast thou forgot the happy, trusting boy 
Who thinks of then and thee with blinding tears? 


Fair Natalie, whose eyes with mine looked down 
Upon the ancient, patient Loire at Tours, 
When on the pierless bridge ’twixt town and town 
We stood, in knowledge of our love secure— 
Where are those laughing, luring eyes to-day ? 
Or have they quite forgot to smile, perchance? 
The river still flows on its changeless way, 
And I still thrill in mem’ry of thy glance. 


Back to those scenes the distance whispers, “ Come!” 
The past still smiles as though it were to-day, 
And in mine ears the city’s voice is dumb, 
As neath the water’s edge it sinks away— 
Pale Pestum waits me still, but Giulia’s gone; 
The Rhine glides by, yet Thekla meets me not; 
The ling’ring Loire still floweth on and on, 
But Natalie, alas, has left the spot! 


THE BOOK OF THE HOUR 


By Churchill Williams 


OME years ago we were all reading an extraordinary study of char- 
S acter in an unfamiliar field which bore the title “The Gadfly.” 
This book drew attention for the first time to a woman whose 
previous accomplishments had not been of such a nature as to attract 
public notice. It was then said, and not contradicted, we believe, that 
Mrs. Voynich was the wife of a Russian nihilist, and that the bitterness 
exhibited in the character of the Gadfly was the reflection of her own 
temperament. Even to-day “ E. L. Voynich” remains little more than 
a name, though, since “ The Gadfly” was published, two other books 
have brought her prominently before readers in the United States and 
England. For this continued ignorance of her personality her own 
inclination is largely responsible. She lives with her husband in what 
most people would regard as retirement, and, far from possessing that 
relish for publicity which is the common weakness of her fellow-crafts- 
men, she resolutely closes the door on everyone who would inquire into 
her daily life. 

Mrs. Voynich’s name is suggestive of Polish or Hungarian origin, 
but, as a matter of fact, her maiden name was Boole, her birthplace was 
Ireland, and her parents were English. Moreover, her education was 
gained entirely in London schools, and all the influences of her earlier 
years—so far as is known—were English. Reared in such an atmos- 
phere, it is the more strange that her literary interests should so 
obviously be centred upon phases of life which, to say the least, are out 
of the common. Yet it would be unreasonable to attempt to account 
for this by reference to her association with her husband, who once 
upon a time passed through experiences certainly calculated to deepen 
unorthodox views of life. Mrs. Voynich is too evidently a personality, 
a woman of positive views and self-poise, to take her color from another, 
however intimate their relations. It seems much more likely that such 
ideals as are represented by her work have crystallized in the impressions 
derived from wide reading and from reflection upon life, though her 
husband’s adventures must of necessity have had some effect upon the 
direction of her thought. 

Mr. Voynich himself is a figure of more than passing interest. He 
is a book-collector whose quiet ways and withdrawal from the busier 
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neighborhoods of London trade have had no ill effect upon his reputa- 
tion as an expert. He is known all over Europe to book-lovers of 
discernment for his acute judgment of rare books and for his scholarly 
knowledge of the history and identity of manuscripts. He has spent 
the greater part of his life—though he is a comparatively young man— 
in travelling on the Continent in search of manuscripts with which to 
enlarge his already fine collection. This collection, which is said to be 
valued at one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, has been re- 
cruited principally from government sources and from the libraries of 
monastic institutions in those odd corners of the world which generally 
escape the attention of antiquarians. His home is an old-fashioned 
house in Soho on the western side of Soho Square, and in his library 
there is gathered the chief store of his literary treasures which now 
represent fourteen years’ assiduous study and travel. The perusal 
and care of this and the preparation of a great catalogue—a catalogue 
which is said to exceed in its minute accuracy anything of the sort in 
existence—occupies most of his time; but he continues to contribute to 
Polish and Russian journals, writing mostly upon political subjects. 

This writing, we are told, is his sole connection with a chapter in his 
past life—a chapter which saw him, after an education at the Universi- 
ties of Warsaw and Moscow, throwing himself into a national move- 
ment that aroused Russian suspicion and, in the end, caused him to be 
placed under arrest. It has been said that as a punishment for partici- 
pation in this movement Mr. Voynich was shipped to Siberia and that 
he there suffered for five years some of the tortures described in his 
wife’s new novel, “Olive Latham.” Of this, however, there remains 
doubt, and Mrs. Voynich herself has said nothing to strengthen faith in 
the explanation. It is hardly conceivable, however, that Mr. Voynich’s 
earlier experiences did not afford the inspiration—as undoubtedly they 
afforded the material—for the picture of Russian and political life 
given in “Olive Latham.” This startling book exhibits a knowledge of 
Russian intrigue and cruelty which hardly could have come from the 
outside. 


LOVE’S SEPULTURE 
BY CARRIE BLAKE MORGAN 


BURIED Love alive, because I must— 
| He would not die. I heaped the wet earth ’round, 
And black frosts came, and now the frozen ground 
Defies the captive’s might to break its crust! 


THE TALE OF A CAD 


By Alison M. Lederer 


3 


ARRY LE QUERN was an artist. That is, he made smart draw- 
|: ings of the same girl in every conceivable costume and pose, 
from the conventional heavy ball dress, standing out grandly 
from her figure, to the impossibly pert polo-breeches and riding-boots. 
You can see them in the art-shops along Fifth Avenue from Twenty- 
sixth to Fifty-ninth Streets. He also did an occasional black-and- 
white for Life and the Sunday Herald, under which somebody’s lugu- 
brious jokes or verses were printed. To this extent Larry Le Quern 
was an artist. Primarily, he was a leader of fashion. He sold his 
pictures at a figure which would have made many an old master’s 
mouth water; but there was also an independent fortune to fall back 
upon—he need not have done a stroke of work. It was all a pastime 
and a bit of a pose, which he enjoyed immensely. He had long 
wanted to do something in oils: and this came pretty near being an 
ambition. 

His gorgeous suite, near Forty-second Street, was often the scene 
of gatherings of the select. There was always a bubbling tea-urn to 
stop over, of a windy afternoon, on the way home from the shops. 
There was a little foyer hall, where a dainty bronze nude on the table 
held an electric light high over her head; and then the studio proper, 
with three huge windows running up to the ceiling and a perfect 
system of curtain shades. Here Le Quern did whatever work he man- 
aged to squeeze into the odd moments of a day. Here too was the 
famous tea-urn, at which almost every débutante of the season had 
officiated, in the midst of a maze of relics and pictures contributed by 
the real artists with whom Le Quern had managed to ingratiate him- 
self. Every actress of note during the last three years had presented 
him her photograph with an affectionate dedication or a pathetic little 
attempt to be clever scrawled across the lower right-hand corner, and 
these were hung, pasted, and stood about in odd corners. A medical 
friend had given the polished skeleton which stood near the window, 
grinning whimsically from under a red flannel fez cocked rakishly on 
one side. The M.D. had fixed his visiting-card between the long fingers 
of the right hand, and there it had been permitted to remain. He 
probably didn’t see the humor of the situation, and may have actually 
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thought it a good advertisement. The gas-logs in the fireplace were 
gigantic. A tall ebony easel, with all sorts of appliances for raising 
and lowering and tipping, looked as though it were still waiting for Le 
Quern’s promised masterpiece in oils. A little drawing-table, insig- 
nificant, dirty, its rim all charred from cigarette-ends, was the only 
mark of real industry in all this sumptuous setting. Somewhere the 
other side of the Bagdad portiéres were the penetralia of his living- 
rooms, and a funereally austere man with gray hair answered the bell 
and moved heavy things about. 

Larry Le Quern was just the sort of man for these surroundings. 
He was a man it would be safe to imitate, from the way he tipped his 
hat to a lady to his selection of the after-dinner cordial. He had earned 
the reputation of doing everything just right, and everyone in his set 
knew it. The girls he met fairly begged for invitations to the studio. 
It was like stepping over the mystic border of Bohemia with one foot, 
so you could always get back. There was a subtle air of freedom, a 
mysterious forgetfulness. You could leave all the silly formalities of 
conventional society behind you at the door—or at least you could im- 
agine you did—when you passed the little bronze statuette-electrolier 
and lifted the portiéres to the studio. There was the piano Mascagni 
had played his Intermezzo upon when he was over last year. And Le 
Quern told charming little stories of accompanying Edna Wallace 
Hopper and Anna Held when they had run in to try a new number, 
after rehearsals over on Broadway. And yet it was always perfectly 
safe to go: there were never any professional models about of an 
afternoon. But the vacant model-throne and pair of brass sandals 
for bare feet unmistakably added a touch. 

Larry Le Quern was always congenial to callers. It was very rarely 
that anyone was announced from the office below without being ad- 
mitted. Of course, his manners were perfection, especially to women. 
But he seemed never to be impressed. Perhaps it was a pose; he was 
egotistical enough, surely. He admired a pretty face and a trim figure: 
he liked to take them down to the “Beaux Arts” for luncheon and 
to drive them up the Avenue in a hansom-cab. But he always made 
it quite clear in some way that his attentions were not “ attentions” 
in the narrower sense of the term. There was one girl with whom he 
had finally drifted a little further than usual. People thought it a 
wonder too, for Julia McVeagh was an ugly girl. So it could hardly 
be the artist in him that overcame his studied indifference to women. 

When, at last, the low buzz of rumor came back to his ears he was 
rather annoyed. And the first afternoon he had Julia alone in the 
studio he took the bull by the horns and told her so. 

“ Er—do you know, Julia,” he began, as he crossed to the windows 
and looked out over the shrinking autumn boughs in Bryant Park, “ do 
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you know what that scamp Watson told me last evening?—We dined 
together at the old Martin’s—‘ the Lafayette’ they call it now.” 

“Can’t imagine,” she replied innocently. She was toasting her 
feet at the gas-logs. 

“ He said that—that our names are being coupled—the little ass!’ 

“ Larry!” she cried, springing up. 

“Oh, it was all right, in a perfectly proper way, you know—only 
that I was paying you attention and all that sort of thing.” 

“Oh!” she answered, relieved, “did he?” And there was just a 
little air of gratification, a little ring of satisfaction, in her voice. 
And she looked up at him half expectantly. She even put her hand 
on his shoulder, for she frankly loved him. 

“Well,” he continued, a trifle brusquely even she thought, “ it’s 
got to stop. I don’t propose—that is, it isn’t fair to you—to both 
of us.” And he flung his arm over her shoulder, just as though she 
were only a good pal—another man. 

“T suppose not,” she faltered, a little disappointed. 

“Tf there ever is anything—anything to be announced, all I’ve got 
to do is tell Watson.” And then he laughed boisterously to close the 
incident. 

A week later Julia brought a friend to the studio one afternoon. 
Louise Simpson had just arrived from somewhere in the Middle West, 
and Julia was showing her about. Larry Le Quern almost forgot his 
manners: he thought he had never seen such a beauty. She was about 
twenty-four. Her figure was perfectly developed and womanly. Few 
retroussée noses are really distinguished: hers was patrician. Her 
large brown eyes shone with a wondrous lustre; there were blended 
the ardor of youth and just that touch of world-wisdom which has made 
the woman of thirty famous. Her complexion was that fascinating 
paleness which Henner got by a plentiful admixture of blue. Her lips 
were red and full. But the crowning grace was her mass of bronze 
hair. It was that lustrous, ruddy tinge so sought after by women of 
fashion, only as different from the rest as the moon differs from a 
Japanese lantern. She wore it in a heavy roll up from the forehead and 
lavish coils to the nape of her neck. And she was dressed in dark blue, 
with a yoke of Irish lace. Every detail about the stranger was per- 
fect. Le Quern was quite off his feet. He could only sit and stare 
at her, in spite of his breeding and all that. Poor Julia did her best 
to fill the gaps; and finally the goddess herself, seeming to appreciate 
the situation, took it as the most natural thing in the world, and 
chatted it off freely. Le Quern begged her to sit for a picture in oils: 
he was about to do his masterpiece. She consented graciously enough. 
As they were leaving he managed to detain his old friend for a moment 
and whispered in her ear: “For God’s sake, Julia, where did you 
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get her? Do you realize you’ve found the most perfect woman He 
ever made?” Julia smiled a trifle sadly; perhaps she was sorry already. 

For the next four or five weeks Louise was regular at the studio. 
Julia’s visits dropped off imperceptibly. But she wasn’t missed. In- 
deed, visitors began to be refused—for the first time: “ Mr. Le Quern 
regretted he was very busy.” The gigantic easel was called into requi- 
sition. The modest little drawing-table sank into disuse, and Le 
Quern black-and-whites in the magazines and shop-windows became 
rarer. There were no checks coming in, but he didn’t care,—he didn’t 
need to,—and, besides, the “ Portrait of Louise” was progressing finely. 
Le Quern’s talent—of course, it wasn’t genius—accomplished unex- 
pected results when his imagination was fired. And he brought to this 
work the double incentive of novelty and a little something more per- 
sonal. He was in love with Louise. He had at last permitted himself 
to slip the tether. He was ardently, passionately in love. 

Meanwhile, they met in society, as well as at the studio. The story 
of the “ Portrait of Louise” had leaked out, and envious, excited young 
women used every possible ruse to get a glimpse of it. The men too 
began to drop in at the studio and grew quite enthusiastic—as en- 
thusiastic as a manly man dare—hefore the large profile bust of Louise. 
The fame of the picture easily spread to the model, and Louise found 
herself the centre of that brilliant set. Le Quern had painted her 
in the blue waist, with the yoke of Irish lace, as he first met her. 
There was a large, flaring black picture-hat with plumes, and a warmth 
of garnet background brought out that ethereal bluish pallor of the 
flesh. He had succeeded wonderfully with the hair too. No one, least 
of all Louise herself, suspected that a poor devil Italian painter from 
the slums was smuggled into the studio almost every morning to add 
the touches which lifted the portrait into art. Beppo was an ugly 
rat of a boy, in shiny clothes, short-cropped hair, and ill-smelling. 
But he had the God-given spark of the painter’s genius. He was 
starving, kin of Sandro Botticelli. Like all Italians, he had an almost 
abnormal color-sense. Once it had been arranged that he should see 
the model; he passed as a wood-polisher and was ostensibly busy 
rubbing the mantel. But this once had sufficed. And that was how 
the flesh-tint and the gorgeous lustre of the hair had crept into the 
“ Portrait of Louise.” 

At length came the day for the last sitting. Louise had been very 
faithful—for such a society success. That look of the woman of thirty 
in her eyes had proved her saving grace: her head had not been turned. 
Indeed, she took it all as matter-of-fact, and had herself well in hand. 
Le Quern posed her carefully for the last time. His fingers lingered 
against the burnished lustre of her hair as he tilted and turned her 
fuce at the right angle. Beppo, the Italian, was behind her, rubbing 
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away at an ebony tabouret. He looked up and nodded at Le Quern; 
then he indicated Louise, touched his own close-cropped hair, and 
rolled his eyes ecstatically. It had been thought best to let him 
have one more glimpse of the model. For half an hour Le Quern 
made a pretence of painting, off and on, in silence. Then he released 
Louise. 

“It’s all over at last, Louise,” he said, screwing a brush vigorously 
in a dirty turpentine-rag. “Are you glad?” 

She got up and relaxed from her pose. She didn’t answer, but 
only walked over to the window overlooking Bryant Park. There had 
been a thin fall of snow during the morning, and the bright afternoon 
sun was melting it, in spite of a brisk cold. Men and women were 
hurrying under the bare trees. The elevated trains went by, shaking 
down soft sprays of snow upon the round backs of the surface cars 
below. A lady’s-maid was walking a little brindle terrier on a leash. 

“ Are you sorry?” he pursued, coming to the window beside her. 
He threw an arm across her shoulder in that intimate, forgivable way, 
just as he used to treat Julia. 

She looked up at him and smiled. “Oh, well,” she began, “ there 
are so many things that claim attention, you know. But I’ve been 
very faithful; now, haven’t I?” 

He put his other hand on her shoulder and turned her about 
squarely. “More important things—better things than—this?” 

“JT don’t think I understand you,” she answered uncomfortably. 

“JT think you do,” was all he said. 

“Oh, oh, please don’t,” she pleaded, disengaging her shoulders. 

“ Louise, how is it that you never let me say what’s always on my 
lips? A thousand times I’ve wanted to tell you a 

But she stopped him. “ Really, I can’t permit you to go on, Larry.” 

“Why?” he interrupted blankly. 

“ Because—because I like you far too well to let you say what you 
were just about to say. I let most men get sentimental with me, 
simply because I know it doesn’t matter—they don’t really care. But 
you—lI think it’s different; you’re in earnest, and it would be a pity 
to raise false hopes. Larry, I can’t. I can never love you. I’ve 
a great deal to be thankful for. You’ve made me popular—almost 
famous—in a new social set. I owe you much, but I can never love 
you.” 

The bluntness of her statement made him speechless for a moment. 
Then he muttered brokenly: “I understand. It’s good of you. Of 
course, it’s very thoughtful. But, damn it! why do you think I’ve 
painted this!” he cried suddenly,'in a paroxysm of disappointment, 
injured pride, and anger. The little Italian stopped rubbing the 
tabouret and looked up in open-eyed astonishment. But Le Quern 
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did not notice him; he continued to rave: “ Yes. The ‘ Portrait of 
Louise’ may be my masterpiece, but do you think it was only my art 
that inspired it?—No! No! It was something more personal. It 
was the burning desire to paint you/—Ah Louise, Louise!” 

And he reached hotly after her hand, but she escaped him. 

“No, you mustn’t. I can never care for you that way. I’m grateful 
to you, but I love another. There’s a fellow waiting for me in the 
West. I’m going to keep my promise.” 

With a sudden unbridling of the elemental brute, so carefully 
covered by the fine-woven web of society, he cried madly: “So! So! 
So!” And he dealt the canvas three clean thrusts with the handle 
of his brush. The “ Portrait of Louise” was in tatters. 

Louise was motionless. Not even an exclamation escaped her. 
Only, her fingers were pressed against her lips. But Beppo dropped 
his oil-rag. He wailed, and held himself crouched as though for a 
spring. “You’ve broken my painting!” he cried. “Mine! Mine! 
—The drawing and some of the color was yours. But the flesh and 
the hair—ah, the hair! You couldn’t paint that!” 

The girl looked at the poor, distracted little Italian, and then at 
the fashionable artist. “TI believe it,” she muttered. Le Quern grew 
livid. He seized the quivering boy by the nape of his neck and, push- 
ing him across the hall, opened the door and pitched him into the 
corridor. He almost threw him into Julia’s arms. She was about 
to ring the bell, unannounced from below, according to her old-time 
privilege. 

She regained her poise and passed on into the studio. There the 
three stood, looking at each other dramatically. For a moment not a 
word was spoken. Then Louise began, just as though nothing had 
happened, with a wonderful composure: 

“Oh Julia, dear Julia, I’m so glad you happened in! I’ve an 
appointment, and must go on the moment, and it would be such a pity 
to leave Mr. Le Quern quite alone for the rest of the afternoon. 
Wouldn’t it? Good-by!” 

And, fluttering her hand to both of them, she was gone, even while 
Julia stammered: “But I called for you, Louise. I expected we’d——” 

“@ood-by!” rang back from the little hall, and the front-door 
slammed. Julia and Le Quern were alone together in the studio once 
more, just as in old times. At first he hardly noticed her. He selected 
a cigarette from the chest on the tabouret and lighted it with a per- 
functory, “ You won’t mind, Julia?” Her eyes fell upon the tattered 
canvas that had been the “ Portrait of Louise.” 

Mati Larry!” she cried unguardedly as she stopped before the 
easel. 

He threw away his cigarette and came over to her deliberately. 
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He began to speak in a low, musical tone. He was evidently striving 
for an effect. “ Yes, I’ve destroyed it, Julia. It was to have been my 
masterpiece, they said. I thought I cared for her—Louise. But I— 
I was mistaken. I found it out this afternoon. Julia, look!” and 
he took her hand. She listened, but she was looking far out over the 
Park below, over the bare tree-tops, beyond the tall buildings—into 
the past and the future. He went on with an increasing emotional 
tone: “ Yes, I thought I loved Louise. But this afternoon I learned 
better. I was disappointed in her. And in my disappointment I de- 
stroyed the picture. Then it was that I—that I—— Do you know 
what little Watson’s been up to? He’s repeated those stories about 
you and me.” 

“ Really ?” she said, without recalling her gaze. “They must stop, 
Mr. Le Quern.” 

“No, no, Julia! Let’s make the rumors come true. I realize now 
that it’s you I’ve loved all along. Julia, will you be my wife?” 

Julia’s eyes came back slowly, reluctantly out of the past and 
the future, into the present. She looked at the elegant young fellow 
before her quite indifferently. And then her eyes hardened, and she 
answered his question. 

“No, I will not. There was once a time I loved you, as a woman 
loves but one man in her life. You might have seen it, but you didn’t 
choose to. You treated me as a friend when I wanted a lover. But 
now—now it’s too late. You’ve had your try at Louise, and you’ve 
failed. She’s told you she’s engaged to a man in the West. That was 
your ‘ disappointment.’ And now you think you can take me up where 
you left me. But you can’t, Mr. Le Quern, No, indeed, you can’t. 
You know, in a more obvious way, what it probably means to me to 
refuse you—a brilliant chance, probably an only chance, for an ugly girl 
like me.” And then she added, after a pause: “ But I’ve at least had the 
satisfaction of telling you you can’t play fast and loose with a woman’s 
heart. Good-by.” 


THE TRUE MIRACLE 
BY RICHARD KIRK 


HE age of miracles is past,” O Clod! 
Hast never seen a holy man of God? 


Is not this miracle enough, that now 
This one may love a creature such as thou? 
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